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New consumer-franchise plan, built 
to fit expanding buyers’ market, 
mounting expenses and increasing 
competition at the consumer level, points way to 


INCREASE SALES; 


CUT COSTS 


Chicago Tribune offers specific advertising procedure in the Chicago market 
to executives concerned with immediate sales and continued 
company growth and financial progress 


Wholesale sales in a leading in- 
dustry increased 2% in 1948 but 
operating expenses went up 5%. 
Sales in 1949 declined but ex- 
penses, while smallerin volume, 
were a larger percent of income. 
What happened in this indus- 
try isa common experience. What 
can management do about it? 


* * * 


In an economy, which during the 
next few years presents the pros- 
pect of an expanding national in- 
come beyond the estimated 1949 
figure of $225,000,000,000, ad- 
vertising can be relied on to keep 
sales growing. By following cer- 
tain well established major poli- 


cies of management, it can also 
provide a means to achieve mar- 
ket leadership while keeping costs 
in line. 

The Chicago Tribune has de- 
veloped a program which is based 
on an expectation of a continu- 
ing high level of wages and ma- 
terial costs. Born out of first 
hand knowledge of the sales pos- 
sibilities and proved procedures 
in the Chicago market, the plan 
is geared to well known trends in 
retailing and consumer buying. 
Rich in results when used in the 
Chicago market, it is applicable 
in any sales territory. 

The plan earns larger retail 
store inventories and better store 
displays. It secures a greater 


share of the day-to-day buying of 
consumers and builds a market 
position for your brand effectively 
resistant to the sales work and 
promotion of competition. It 
calls for no upset in present suc- 
cessful methods. As a matter of 
fact, it will st them. 

Here is the kind of a specific 
program that makes sense to ex- 
ecutives who bear the responsie 
bility of long-range company 
planning. If you are interested 
in getting the details, a Tribune 
representative will be pleased to 
discuss them with you. Ask him 
to call. 


Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 
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TO HARNESS THE WATERS 


OF THE COLORADO 





At Davis Dam, 67 miles below Boulder Dam on the 
Colorado River, a new hydroelectric plant is now under 


construction that will add one billion kilowatt hours 
annually to this country’s power supply. 

Shown above is the casing for one of the plant’s five 
turbines. Made from steel plates formed to shape and 
riveted together, this shell-like structure weighs 200 tons. 
It is 65 feet across. It was built at Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany’s plant at Steelton, Pa., near Harrisburg, where the 
other four casings for the turbines at Davis Dam are also 
being made. The casing was first assembled, then taken 
apart and shipped to Arizona. Through the 22-foot intake 


BETHLEHEM STEEL ~< 








opening, shown in the picture, the impounded waters of 
the Colorado will rush in a mighty torrent to turn the 
turbine shaft that drives the electric generator. 

Modern power-plant equipment is big, and the parts that 
go into it are big. Bethlehem supplies many of the heavy 
steel items that are the bones and muscles of such equip- 
ment: complex assemblies like this huge turbine casing; 
large-diameter pipe, penstocks and tunnel linings; steel 
forgings for shafts and rotors of electric generators and 
steam and water turbines. In addition, we furnish steel for 
buildings to house the equipment, and towers for the trans- 
mission lines to carry the energy to homes and industries. 
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Six hundred and ninety-two thousand 

(39%) of Michigan’s 1,774,800* families, 

live and spend their money in the 

EIGHT BOOTH MICHIGAN NEWS- 
' PAPER MARKETS! 

Four out of SEVEN of Michigan’s high-volume markets are BOOTH MARKETS.* 


Of Michigan’s $8,772,105,000 EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME,* an estimated 
THREE AND A HALF BILLION DOLLARS is spent in BOOTH MARKETS. 
The BOOTH MICHIGAN MARKET means big business to any advertiser. You 
can ship to it easily and sales-promote it with minimum cost. BOOTH DEALER 
MERCHANDISING SERVICE adds a valuable bonus to your investment. Total 
BOOTH NEWSPAPER circulation is 387,331. 


For further specific facts on bow the EIGHT BOOTH NEWSPAPERS cover this 
big market, call— 


The John E. Lutz Co., 435 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11, Superior 7-4680 


A. H. Kuch, 110 E. 42nd Street, 
New York City 17, Murray Hill 6-7232 


* Sales Management 1949 Survey of Buying Power 
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ITS NOT DONE WIT 
BUT WITH NEWSPAPE 


JORDAN'S, WORLD'S LARGEST RETAIL 


USER, SAYS IT WILL STAY AT HIGH LEVEL 
DESPITE COMPETITION OF OTHER MEDIA | 


The following is from a speech 
by Richard H. Edwards, Jr., Vice- 
President of the Jordan Marsh 
Company, before the Advertising 
Club of Boston on February 7: 


At this luncheon, it is obvious 
that there is herein represented 
all those different factions which 
represent not only newspapers, but 
magazines, retailers, agencies, and 
all the segments of the overall 
advertising picture, and quite 
naturally it follows that our large 
use of newspaper advertising 
should be an interesting subject 
for explanation. I am confident 
that the question that comes first 
to your mind is WHY do you use 
it, and secondly, how do you 
JUSTIFY such use of newspaper 
advertising . . and you are not 
alone in this . ause 
question has come up in manage- 
ment circles, control circles, etc. 

It is not very complex . . - not 
difficult . . . not mystical . 
very, very, simple. We DO use 
the largest black and white news- 
paper advertising of any store in 
the world. a Pg fig- 
ures as reported by the Media 
Records are somewhat distorted, 
because Media Records measures 
AM. and P.M. papers as two in- 
dividual and separate newspapers. 


The Best Proof 

Now, the purpose of all —-. 
tising and promotion primarily 
the =" of traffic and veal 
ant The ability to obtain 
par hare results at proper costs 
is the determinant factor as. to 
whether or not the usage was 
proper. History, and again naked 
fact, is the best proof of whether 
or not our policy is correct. Re- 
garding sales, let me tell you 
that we have consistently bettered 
the Federal Reserve average for 
the city of Boston. 

It is proper to assume that our 
sales results have been correct. 
At the same time, using such 
linage as we do, our newspaper 
costs in relation to those sales 
are as low or lower percentage- 
wise than those of the average 
stores of the NRDGA, whose vol- 
umes are $50,000,000.00 and up. 
Now, therefore, our costs are 
proper in relation to other stores 
of our size! that is the simple 
answer as to why we make su 


should like to make . . . and I 
should like to speak to + news- 
papers themselves . . . I should 
like to speak to them poe 
and tell them what I think. Not 
again as a specialist or garbed 
in robes of talent, but purely, an- 
alytically, simply, and nakedly. I 
know that the twin ——_ 
in their the ad- 
vertising use x their medium 
—_ at its high level!” 

I can see no reason whatsoever 
why it should not so continue! 
Costs being dependent upon sales 
volume, if that sales volume con- 
tinues at a high level, so will 
the advertising use of the me- 
dium, Therefore, it behooves the 
newspapers to do everything 
within their power to assist the 
advertiser to maintain sales at 
the high level in order that they 
may maintain the usage of adver- 
tising at corresponding high 


levels. 
Each a Vehicle 
I like to be approached by a 





use of the ne of 
advertising. Sales results are bet- 
ter than competition by actual 
record. Costs are as low or lower 
by actual measure, and the re- 
sultant proper balance has been 
achieved. 

Now, the second point which I 





NEWSPAPER 


HERALD .. 


Second Paper 
Third Paper ... 
Fourth Paper .. 


Authority—Media Records, Inc. 








JORDAN MARSH COMPANY'S 


FIGURES FOR 1949 
pispinmnceeiaeill 778,903 lines 


ADVERTISING 






.....1,967,255 lines 
.... 1,966,006 lines 
.....1,162,448 lines 





per or any other advertis- 
ing medium with the sales argu- 
ment that they are always at- 
tempting to make themselves of 
more value to their reading pub- 
lic because the better they serve 
the public, the more valuable be- 
comes their medium for my ad- 
vertising use. If the reading pub- 
lic wants recipes or fashions or 
comics or sports or editorials or 
news or weather or programming, 
then I like to be told how the 
newspaper is pt. &.. to improve 
their presentation of these. 

I believe that each newspaper 
in Boston is a particular vehicle 
upon which we can ride to dis- 
play our merchandise to the con- 
sumer, and the big problem is the 
use of the proper vehicle with 








nationally by George A. McDevitt Company 


the proper merchandise at the 
proper time to reach that desired 
consumer. 

I can say that so far as we are 
concerned, I can see no reason for 
a curtailment of our advertising 
activities in the newspaper in 
looking ahead to the spring sea- 
son of 1950, and if the sales in- 
crease, so, too, will the advertis- 
ing to a degree. 

Will Take Nothing Away 

I am sure and confident that 
the second — troubling the 
newspapers toda is what effect 
is the medium of television, or a 
presentation both’ visual and au- 
ditory as provided by television, 
going to have on their advertising 
dollar. 

I believe television is a good 
and a growing and a coming me- 
dium, but I do not think that it 
will take away anything from the 
newspapers. Why? And here is 
where I feel the newspapers 
should concentrate. The news- 
paper is the only medium of ad- 
vertising that permits advertisers 
to present their merchandise si- 
multaneously before the same 
public and provides thereby the 
most perfect opportunity 
equality for competition. 

For exam le, two great stores 
can put similar or the same mer- 
chandise on sale at exactly the 
same time and in the same news- 
paper to the identical readership. 
This is healthy. This country 
has grown on a free, competitive 
system, and there is nothing 
or more competitive than such an 
opportunity. 

Ability to Discern 

No other medium permits it to 

anywhere near the same degree, 


and the success of one store oF 
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the ether is dependent on the 
ability of the public to discern 
which is the best value and who 
has made the best presentation, 
and puts the responsibility of its 
sales success fairly and squarely 
back into the laps of the producer 
of the advertising and not the 
vehicle or medium by which it is 
carried. 

Also, newspaper advertising not 
only offers the best competitive 
opportunity, but it is the only 
medium of advertising which per- 
mits an advertiser to reach the 
greatest and most complete cross- 
section of the public. For ex- 
ample, magazines direct the so- 
licitation of their readership to 
classes of readers . . . those in- 
terested in fashions, home fur- 
nishings, sports, etc., and are gen- 
erally bought for such readership 


urposes. 

Radio or television solicits by 
their programming the participa- 
tion of the audience along the 
lines of amusement or news and 
leaves such selection to the choice 
of the audience itself, but the 
newspaper presents all these fea- 
tures to all classes of people 
simultaneously. 

At Lowest Cost 

Furthermore, and by no means 
the least important, the newspa- 


IRRORS, 
IDVERTISING. SPACE 


EDWARDS CITES GREATEST CIRCULATION 
AT LOWEST COST, CREDITS PAPERS 
WITH MAJOR ROLE IN STORE'S SUCCESS 


pers offer the greatest possible 
circulation at the lowest percent- 
age of cost. It is interesting to 
note that the United States, with 
only 7 per cent of the world’s 
population, produces close to 50 
per cent of the products of the 
world and consumes the greater 
part of those products. 

It, therefore, is evident that 
the combination of production 
and distribution with proper ad- 
vertising has played its part in 
achieving this result . . . with 
advertising playing a very major, 
not a minor, role in this achieve- 
ment. 

I know I am correct when I 
credit newspaper advertising 
with a major role in the success 
of Jordan Marsh Company sales 
accomplishment. It isn’t done with 
mirrors! A lot of cold-blooded 
analysis of results have gone into 
the calculation of the advertising 
appropriation. We know what 
we must have to << 
we know wherein we can fail. 

Factor of Timing 

Another very vital factor is that 
of timing. Merchandise which 
arrives in our store this afternoon 
can be, by the dint of hard work 
and cooperation on the part of 
the newspapers, presented to the 
public within twenty-four hours 
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FIRST IN 1949 


And for 23 Consecutive Years 


The HERALD-TRAVELER Led All Boston 
Newspapers In Total Paid Advertising 


Here are Linages—Daily and Sunday Combined 


Second Paper .................20,782,221 lines 
Third Paper ...................14,347,073 lines - 
Fourth Paper ..................12,152,976 lines. 


Authority—Media Records, Inc. 





in the local newspaper. 
— is not - exclusive virtue 
of newspaper advertising because 
it is cased with radio, but we do 
know the newspaper be 
printed tomorrow. We do know 
its circulation, and it would be 
necessary for us to see if we could 
find or buy radio time on the 
spur of the moment. 


1s 





? e pap 
the one great advertising medi 
that awaits the convenience of 
the reader. A newspaper adver- 
tisement lives for many hours... 
and sometimes for days. It is 
not received in a fleeting moment, 
it does not have to register within 
a brief period of time or be lost 
forever, but it enters the home 
and is available to every member 
of the family at a time of his or 
her own choosing. 

Nothing to Fear 

Taking these voints into con- 
sideration, and remembering that 
the newspaper possesses the 
unique distinction of distribution 
by being wanted by the reader. 
sought out and om fF .<. 
therefore, what has the newspa- 
per to fear? 

The newspaper has nothing to 
fear if it continues to serve its 
public. If it will sell its product 
to the advertiser on the basis 
of what it does for its public 
rather than what the other fellow 
doesn’t do or does do. If the 
public wants more recipes, give 
them more recipes. If they want 
more comics, give them more 
comics, etc. Whatever they want 
that you can give them, that 
makes your newspaper a better 
product for your consumer, and 
it naturally follows that it makes 
it a better advertising medium 
for your advertiser: 
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Your Consumer is our Con- 
sumer. 

And now I would like to ad- 
dress myself to the advertising 
agencies. We are emerging from 
a very “slap-happy” era... @ 
lush period where advertising 
dollars overflowed the flowing 
bowl and spilled into the saucer 
of the advertising agency to be 
used hither and yon. Those days 
are rapidly passing into the di 
past, and it is going to be a highly 
competitive agency situation in 
the days which are here. 

Now, the agency presents itself 
to the prospective client as an 
efficient, intelligent associate who 
knows how to use the client’s dol- 
lars for the best results at the 
least possible cost. Is this true? 
I question it slightly myself, but 
I am going to be kind enough to 
presume that that is the formula 
upon which you operate for the 
success of your business. 

I think the agency has an obli- 
gation to guard against permit- 
ting a client to put too much ad- 
vertising money into an unproven 
m of any kind. 

Agencies should, in my opinion, 
not be exclusively radio or tele- 
vision agencies or magazine agen- 
cies or newspaper agencies. They 
should be partners in the proper 
use of advertising dollar expendi- 
tures to bring about the desired 
result of the client as efficiently 
and as economically as possible 
by making use of the proper me- 
dia to do so. I believe agencies 
can learn a lesson if they will 
make a study of the advertising 
habits of some of America’s lar- 
gest department stores and their 
distribution of advertising dollars. 
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What a difference a capital letter makes! 


“—" 


With a lower-case 


With an upper-case “C”, Coke means Coca-Cola and nothing else. 


It is perfectly understandable that people not directly concerned often 
forget this distinction. But what may seem to you a trivial matter is a 
vital one to us. For the law requires us to be diligent in the protection 
of our trade-marks. Hence these frequent reminders. 


Your co-operation is respect- 
fully requested, whenever you 
use either Coca-Cola or Coke 
in print. 


THE. COCA-COLA COMPANY 


, coke means a certain type of fuel—and nothing else. 
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*Coke = Coca-Cola 
Both are registered trade-marks that 
distinguish the same thing—the 
product of The Coca-Cola Company. 








COPYRIGHT 1950, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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q AUTOMOTIVE 
1 

_ (Both Six Day and Seven Day) 
As measured by Media Records, Inc. 








Rochester Dem. & Chronicle... ; 

Buffalo Evening News.......... eee 
Times-Herald............ 1,364,982 

New Haven Register 1,356-8 


Peewee eneses 


Linage figures are more than a measure of advertising 
volume. As a record of advertisers’ experience, they 
are also a measure of all the qualities which determine 
a newspaper’s worth as an advertising medium. The 
Milwaukee Journal’s balanced nation-wide leadership 
in all major classifications and dramatic lead in total 
advertising is evidence that advertisers have found in 
this newspaper that combination of values which make 
it America’s top newspaper buy. 
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How Advertisers Rate 
America’s Newspaper Markets 


RETATL ADVERTISING 





ADVERTISING of the First Ten NEWSPAPERS | t Houston chronicle. +--° 
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of the First Ten meSPES 
(pot Bix Day end Seven Ded) a: 
io , py Media Records, Inc.. 
Year - 1949 si 
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18, 7212330 
waa “38,513,521 
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*NOTE: Chicago Tribune total includes 
4,675,085 lines limited city area “Zone” adver- 
tising—4,480,008 in retail.. New York News 
includes 7,914,149 lines of Retail “Split-Run” 


The Milwaukee Journal was also FIRST in DEPART- 
MENT STORE Advertising, SECOND in GENERAL 
GROCERY Advertising and FIRST by a wide margin in 











Anybody here 
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you know? 


There’s a president, here. 


There’s an inventor, a painter, an actor, an ad- 
miral and a poet.* Oh, yes...and a fellow whose 
face you can’t see. 


Except for the latter, every one of these people 
has had such a profound effect upon the history of 
the country that his bust is in the Hall of Fame. 


But though you study them for hours, you may 
recognize only the chap whose face is hidden. 


Yet Maggie’s famous husband, Jiggs, achieved 
fame in the comics! 


Is there any more graphic way of demonstrat- 
ing the tremendous editorial impact of PUCK, the 
only national comic weekly? Doesn’t it show how 
PUCK’s all-star cast of characters has woven itself 
into America’s life... Jiggs, who “sold” corned beef 
and cabbage; Popeye, who made spinach a top 
favorite; Dagwood, who helped the U.S. Atomic 
Energy Commission explain nuclear energy? 


Do you wonder that such hard-headed firms as 
the Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company, the Ford 
Motor Company, General Foods Corporation, and 
many others spend millions of their advertising 






dollars in PUCK, The Comic Weekly? 


Educators speak of comics as “a social force” that 
constantly helps shape our manners, morals, and 
thinking. But shrewd business men speak of the 
comics as a tremendous “sales force” ! 


PUCK, The Comic Weekly, distributed with 15 
great Sunday newspapers from coast to coast, (with 
its two advertising affiliates) reaches more than 
18,000,000 adults (and their youngsters) in 7400 
communities where 83 % of all retail sales are made. 


Year after year readership reports show PUCK 
delivering 3 to 5 times more thorough readers of 
advertising per dollar than top weekly magazines. 
If you want to know why advertising in PUCK is so 
effective in selling goods, ask us about “Getting 
More Out of the Dollar!” 


*The busts (left to right, top to bottom) of President John 
Adams, Inventor Robert Fulton, Painter Gilbert Stuart, Actor 
Edwin Booth, Admiral David Glasgow Farragut, Poet Edgar 
Allan Poe, are all in the New York University Hall of Fame, 
now celebrating its Fiftieth Anniversary. 








THE COMIC WEEKLY 


The Only NATIONAL Comic Weekly 
? 63 Vesey St., N. Y., Hearst Bldg., Chicago, 406 Hearst Bidg., San Francisco 
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When you are seeking background infor- 
mation for an editorial, a news story or a 
feature article, do you sometimes run 
yourself ragged? 


Or do you always find the facts quickly by 

having The New York Times Index do 

most of the work for you? 

Twice a month, this handy, low-cost service 

brings you over 20,000 news items about 

people and events in the news... 

..-arranged for quick reference in a 
64-page book. 

... with each item dated to show when the 
story appeared in The New York Times 






for you... 





when you’re hunting 


news facts 





and when it may have been published 
in your own newspaper or in any other 
that you file. 


.. with thousands of events summarized, 
so thoroughly in many cases that your 
research is ended then and there. 


In newspaper offices all over the country 
The New York Times Index is a time and 
money saver in getting out each day’s 
edition. If your staff is not enjoying its 
advantages, let us start your subscription 
with the current semi-monthly edition. 
You'll find it the best investment you’ve 
made in many a moon. 


Che New York Cimes Index 


229 West 43rd Street, New York 18, New York 


Yearly Rates: 


Twice-monthly Indexes with Cumulative Annual Volume..$50 a year 
peacseeecteciusswrosmee $35 a year 
Gisss ise ves weRneT Reed $35 a year 


Twice-monthly Indexes only..... 
Cumulative Annual Index........ 
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‘Policy’ of Replacing After War 
Appears to Have Been Stopped 


By George Turnbull and 
Freda Goodrich Mowr 





WOMEN ARE NOT 
new in journalism. 
into it pretty early. Away back 
in the days of the good Queen 
Anne, one Elizabeth Mallet 
started editing England’s first 
daily newspaper. In 1702 she 
launched the London Courant, 
in a period when the English 
were fighting the War of the 
Spanish Succession. England’s 
first real new: was less 
than 40 years old. 

That London editor was the 
first of a few fabulous females 
= invaded the newspaper 


More than a century later, 
crossing to the United States, 
we get a look at Anne Royall, 
audacious editor. Anne personi- 
fied journalistic enterprise. Her 
exploits as told are startling, 
and some of them, no doubt, 
are true. She was credited with 


Quincy Adams’s trousers on the 
banks of the Potomac while he 
was having one of his regular 
swims. the President, pad- 
dling about in the stream, had 
to do to re-possess the garments 
80 necessary to a return to his 
office, was promise to talk for 
publication in Amnne’s_sensa- 

Paper. Historians lift an 
eyebrow at this rted 
achievement, while egreung it 
was the sort of thing the irre- 
Pressible Anne might well have 
done for a story. She was like 


‘Journalistic Freaks’ 

Nellie Bly, sensational news- 
girl of the late nineteenth cen- 

» who circled the globe in 
somewhat less time than had 
Jules Verne’s fictional eighty- 

man and who did other sen- 
sational stunts for her yellow 
publishers, was another early 
topflight woman of the Fourth 
Estate, These were, of course, 
journalistic freaks. ‘They were 
few and far between.” 

It would take a lot of space 
even to list the outstanding 
Women journalists today. 
Here are ng freaks—just sound, 
constructive, conspicuously able 
newspaperwomen. 

But big-time women journal- 
ists are still relatively few, 
teepared ye po Manca of 

male contemporaries. 
Newspaperwomen in pm con- 
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siderable numbers are definitely 
a development of our 20th cen- 


Schools and departments of 
journalism, not one of which 
has yet seen a 50th birthday, 
have been preparing more and 
more of those eager, insistent 
girls for newspaper jobs. Mean- 
while their anxious teachers 
have worried, year by year, 
over what was to become 
them. What would these young 
women be able to do for the 
mewspapers? And what would 
newspaper work do for them— 
or to them? 

Hard-bitten but not unfriendly 
editors meanwhile were shrug- 
ging dubious shoulders. Yes, 
they might admit, there were 
some good workers among the 
women on the papers—not — 
many. But, —- these - 
tors would conclude, the starry- 
eyed girl beginners would, most 
of them, get married before so 
very long. And then they, and 
the girls, and all the rest of us 
could turn comfortably to some 
other worry. 

As a long-time teacher of 
journalism, one of the writers 
of this article has undertaken 
the training of many girls for 
the newspaper field. He has 
seen a iy oom < ee | 
women doing surprisingly we 
in the work. The co ratin 
writer is herself a profession 
newspaper woman. She’s a 
ee of his classes at the 

niversity of Oregon, who is 

ppy on her job as women’s 
club editor of the Portland Ore- 
gonian, and has a husband and 








Ladies of the Press 

Distribution of women em- 
ployed on the news end of met- 
ropolitan newspapers covered 


in the Turnbull-Mowrey survey: 
Total employed .......... 787 
In general local news.... 322 
In society and women’s 

club departments...... 277 
In home economics, 

fashions and 

other definitely 

women’s fields ......... 188 
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Women Have Secured Place 
Irn Big-Time City Rooms 


a home as well as a newspaper 
career. 

Both of us have felt an in- 
creasingly lively interest 
ee Just h th 
pr ‘ ow are the 
women doing? To find out how 
they stand, we decided to ask 
the men who hire them. 

So we sent out questionnaires 
te3 news —_ “s a 

newspapers in o 
the country, all of them with 
circulations not below _ 100,000. 
Replies came in from 65 news- 
papers. 

We find from fi s and 
comment that women’s wartime 
invasion of the city newspaper 
offices has put them in there for 
keeps, and in increasing num- 
Managing editors say so. 
City editors say so. Some of 
them like it; some don’t. And 
both groups tell why. 

Man-Made Standards 

For the most part, these edi- 
tors agree, some of them grudg- 
ingly, that women are in this 
man’s field to stay. Generally, 
they forecast a fine future for 
the women who are helping 
them get out their papers. The 
outcome, these men indicate, is 
in the hands n = women 


some 
man-made, su! 

they'll be sitting as pretty pro- 
_— as they are person- 
ally. 


Here are the returns on the 
women, in just a few figures, 
reflecting the attitudes of the 
newspaper executives about 
four years after the end of 
World War II. 


Number of women on the 
staffs of 65 metropolitan 
WRN. wecoscnkacccccace 

Number thus employed (on 
same papers) before the 


WHE caviccccasenacceccec 197 
(Percentage increase—38 ) 
Number of women thus em- 
ployed in wartime ...... 
Number of women added, 
over pre-war total 
(Percentage added. .. .48) 
Decrease of women em- 
ployed on these papers 
GED WEP occcccccccccce 
(Percentage decrease . .8) 
Positions normally held by 
men, retained by women 
who had taken them over 
in wartime 
Number of women replaced 
he men in such positions 
Positions formerly held by 
women, reported abol- 
SUD 4 06déncedadeadeuden 


70 


71 
16 


— 





Elizabeth Toomey, U.P. feature 
writer, goes dancing at El] Mor- 
ecco with a fellow member of the 
news service, Jay Breen, attired 
in a new style of evening dress 


proposed for men. 

This showing is far from ful- 
filling the tg fears of the 
editors. e boys returning 
from the war got their jobs 
back if they wanted them. But 
the editors did not begin firing 
the women en masse. 


The men’s return was slow. 
A good many of the fellows had 
= Lae Ph ae” Others were 
ncap: or newness per 
work. Still Tired 
into what looked like -miére 
lucrative or oth more at- 


erwise 
tractive fields. Meanwhile, with 
white paper more plentiful, the 
papers were growing, in size 
and circulation. Thus there 
were more places for women 
as well as for men. 

An announced policy on some 
of the larger papers was to keep 
the wartime women workers on 
the papers as long as they 
to stay but to replace with 
men any women who = 
The figures here given indicate 
that this policy is not being 
rigidly followed. 

Our queries to the editors 
were not confined to the quan- 
titative. The editors were 
asked, in addition to giving the 
figures, to tell just what they 
thought of women as newspaper 
workers. What was their gen- 
eral opinion in regard to 
women’s efficiency the 

(Continued on page 72) 








House Votes for Bill 


Raising Postal Rates 


WasHINGTON — Legislation to 
increase second-class postage 
rates by approximately $15,000,- 

a year was voted by the 
House on Feb. after almost 
two full days of gy debate. 


vote was 217 to 
The classification , covering 
‘Ss was i to the 





closest examination | but the in- 
creases went through as recom- 
mended by the committee in 
charge of the bill. 

Several amendments failed of 
approval. One which was adop- 
ted frees some religious and sci- 
entific publications from the 
bill’s terms. Efforts to recom- 
mit the bill for further study 
had scant support. 

Up to Senate Now 

The Senate has not acted on 
the legislation, which in addition 
to higher newspaper postage 
rates, seeks to eliminate part of 
the anticipated $500,000,000 de- 
ficit in Post Office Department 
operations. 

Debate opened Wednesday 
with a plea by Chairman Tom 
Murray of the House committee 
that the members bear in mind 


than 
=e other proposition before the 

House last year. He urged that 
the “diligent pro ing” 
by second- and third-class users 
be weighed in the light of their 
personal interests. 

He reminded that the original 
bill calling for $253,000,000 an- 
nual increase 
$131,000,000 and he asserted sec- 
ond-class mailings under the 
measure would bring in only 
$15,000,000 more than at present 
and still leave a “deficit” of 
$160,000,000 in that classification. 
Pointing out that newspapers 
now move et about the same 
rate as applied 70 years ago, he 
argued, “If there is 


ly justified, it is sec- 
Rep. Gordon Canfield of New 


Jersey, a former newspaperman, 
called attention to the Scripps- 
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Howard Newspapers crusade for 
higher rates to remove “subsi- 
dies.” That newspaper group has 
contended it is inconsistent for 
the press to oppose other types 
of subsidies yet accept one for 
the press. Mr. Canfield said he 
would vote for the bill on that 


asis. 

Rep. Harold Hagan of Minne- 
sota was quick to reply that 
Scripps - Howard newspapers 
ny A use the — ” and ogee 

er I 
higher rates as users “to the ex- 
tent of about 1% of their circu- 
lation. He commented: “Some 
of these big metropolitan news- 
papers are willing to increase 
the second-class rates just like 
a cigarette manufacturer may be 
happy to see the rate on cigars 
go up because he does not sell 
cigars.” 

The new rates would not hurt 
large newspapers but might put 
some of the smaller ones out of 
existence, he warned. And, he 
added, newspapers using the 
mail now perform many of the 
normal services of the Post 
Office before the editions ac- 
— enter the mail. 

ny a postmaster,” he said, 
“tells = newspaperman: ‘You 
are the best customer I nave. 
You do all the work; all I do is 
receive | your check every 
week.’’ 





One-Third Increase 

Rep. George P. Miller of Cali- 
fornia entered the debate to 
point out that ger yp would 
have this item of nse 
creased by only one-third, on 
he said: “The other expenses of 
pg have been increased 

@ much greater degree and 
dd net affect their discontinu- 
ance of publications. Publish- 
ers have increased their news- 
stand and subscription prices 
and this has not reduced their 
circulation.” 

Most of the increases are in 
the zone rates, Mr. Miller con- 
tinued, and these zone rates ap- 
ply only to the advertising por- 
tion. 

“In a sense,” he argued, 
“these rates should be based on 
ability to Rey: the committee in 
making recommendations 
for second-class mail, wanted to 
be certain that there would not 
be such a burden on any pub- 
lication that they would be 
forced out of business.” 

Rep. Hagan returned to the 
debate to remind that the Post 
Office Department is a_ service 
organization “set up for the 
service of the American people.” 
and it never was intended that 
it should make .. -— or, 
necessarily, break e 

But, replied ee. “Miller, the 
“subsidy” paid to second-class 
users is more than the losses 


48 experienced under the agricul- 


tural price support programs, 
“yet columns of newsprint have 
been deploring the cost of that 
oe 
Rep. Edwin A. Hall of New 
aie told bg = eee = 
n oning 
ay ,* cateusive use of his 


mailing frank “while they enjoy 
unfathomable license to free 
mail.” 
“This bill,’ Mr. Hall said, 
not tough enough. There should 
be 20 times more penalty on 
ese newspapers than is here 
imposed. People who live in 
glass houses should not throw 
stones. These newspapers had 
better soft-pedal trying to put 
ska = wrong with the folks back 


“Mr. Hall admitted his franked 
mail alone totals a ton a year 
but he charged some of his jour- 
nalistic critics exceed that 
amount by hundreds of tons. 

Having unburdened himself of 
his pique against the news- 
papers, Mr. Hall moved to 
“strike out the enacting clause” 
—a motion which would have 
killed the bill. The vote — 
the Hall motion was 86 
total of 109 of the '435-member 
House participating. 

An attempt to exempt from 
the rate increases all news- 
papers having a circulation up 
to 150,000 failed in a voting test. 


64 Page ‘Ads 
For TV Section 
Sold at Lunch 


Norrotk, Va.— Members of 
the advertising staffs of the Nor- 
folk Ledger- tch and Vir- 
ginian-Pilot sat down for a two- 
hour luncheon meeting with a 
group of television set distribu- 
tors and sold 64 full page ads. 

The ads will run in special 

television sections of the Vir- 
ginian-Pilot on March 12 and 
the Ledger-Dispatch on March 
13. Each of the special sections, 
publicizing a Television Show 
that Norfolk Newspapers, Inc., 
will sponsor March 13-16, will 
exc 60 pages. 
In addition to the full page 
ads sold at the national rate to 
the distributors and direct deal- 
ers at the luncheon, the sections 
also will carry ads from dealers, 
installation and TV service and 
parts firms and special video 
news stories. 

The distributors and direct 
dealers will display more than 
25 different makes of television 
receivers at the show. Norfolk 
Newspapers, Inc., allotted space 
for the 32 exhibition booths to 
the distributors and direct deal- 
ers during the luncheon meet- 





ing 
The —— Show is being 
with 


ed 
the April 2 on of the video 
operations of WTAR, the Nor- 
folk Ledger-Dispatch, Virginian- 
Pilot station. 

Arrangements for the show 
and the two special sections are 
being directed by Ellis Loveless, 
assistant business manager of 
Norfolk Newpapers. 

s 


Honor Bags Robbed 


Cincinnati, O.—Since Jan. 1, 
more than 100 Enquirer honor 
bags have been robbed. Berle 
Ball, who supervises placing 
the honor bags, told police a 
safety razor blade was used to 
slit the change pocket. One 
man under arrest is believed 
responsible for all the robberies, 
police said. 

































































Dr. Ashe Dr. Owens | 


Litt. D. Given 
To Owens of _ .. 
Baltimore Sun 


CoraL GaBLEs, Fla.—Hamilton 
Owens, editor-in-chief of the 
Baltimore (Md.) Sunpapers, re- 
ceived an honorary Doctor 
Letters degree Feb. 6 from the 
University of Miami here. 

In conferring the degree, Dr. 
Bowman F. Ashe, niversity 
president, said: “He is a master 
craftsman of editorial writing, 
and through his long service at 
that meticulous profession, Mr 
Owens has done much to main 
tain and enhance the tradition 
of a free press during a period 
when we have been beset by im 
fluence from within and with 
out our republic that Si dim 
or even extinguish that light 
p nay 3 is so essential to our free 

om.” 

Dr. Ashe said Mr. Owens, who 
has been editor of the Sun since 
1943, has always taken the ap 
proach of a man of sound sense 
and experience to each problem 
that he meets, “without benefit 
of dogma, be it liberal or com 
—_ tive, Republican or 
crat 








Poughkeopale Tab 
To Make Bow Oct. 16 


PoucHKeepsr, N. Y.—A new 
daily morning tabloid, the 
Poughke: Sun, is scheduled 
to begin circulation here Oct. 16. 
It is planned to cover the mid 
Hudson valley area. 

President and vicepresident of 
Poughkeepsie Sun, Inc., até 

W. Cassill and N. L. Reifler, 
8 are also the top officers im 
Poughkeepsie’s new radio sta 
tion, WEOK. 

Controlling interest in_ the 
new publication will be held in 
Poughkeepsie and it is expected 
that more than 1,000 persons of 
the area will have financial in- 
vestments in it, Mr. Cassill 

Mr. Cassill, who is 38, hes had 
19 years experience in the ra 
dio and newspaper fields, im 
cluding seven years with the 
Speidel Newspapers, Inc., here. 
Prior to that, he was with the 
Des Moines (Ia.) Register and 
Tribune and was associated 
Alfred G. Hill in Nebraska. 

Mr. Reifler is president of 
Electra Supply Co., a General 
Electric Gaeater. 


584 Play Canasta 
NasHVILLE, Tenn.—A total of 
584 persons participated in the 
Tennessean Southern Open Can" 
asta tournament here last week. 
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Gal Byliners Retell 
Most Exciting Yarns 


By Doris Willens 


TuE-opps against the girl jour- 
nalist who dreams of being a 
pert = a wire service in 
New k City are something 
like 25-to-1. That’s the approxi- 
mate ratio of men to women on 

rs crews. 

Its even ‘tougher than it 
sounds. One-third of the hand- 
ful of women byliners working 
out of New York are specializ- 
pe in ——— 's features—beauty, 

ashions. 

pe: J. Weil is exception- 
al; She has been sitting on the 
desk at Associated Press for six 
years, doing rewrite and copy- 
reading, og often than not on 
a night trick 

Working on the theory that 
the gals, whose bylines break in- 
to print as many times e day as 
comedians make jokes - about 
switching networks, must have 
some exciting tales to tell, Ep1- 
Tor & PUBLISHER asked them for 
their favorites, Here are some: 

‘ Crate Cox, United Press staff 
writer: “It was around midnight, 
and I: was late for work as it 

was. . The streetcar carrying 
me across the Loop toward the 
UP. Chicago bureau seemed to 
cant Finally it stopped— 

a jerk — at LaSalle and 
Matis 

“A ‘crowd was gathering in 
front of a building on: the -cor- 
her and fron? inside came 
Screams. I got off to investigate. 
I stayed until sun-up to cover 
what was to be my most excit- 

g story, the LaSalle Hotel fire. 

“Shouldering through the 
knot of people, I reached 

the’ window of the cocktail 
lounge. . It was filled with 
orange flame and smoke. The 
fire engines hadn’t come yet. . 
the people began stream- 

ae out of the hotel doors: the 
and the dead-looking flat 

_ > he, the living and able 

urrying in pajamas... . I 
dodged about. Fire hoses that 
burst open drenched me. A fire- 
man backed into me and knocked 


P “The disaster, the first and last 
— ever been so close to, didn’t 
ock me at the time. I was too 


busy, I suppose, for one thing. 
For another, I saw no one die. 
There were no leaps from front 
windows. . . . Smoke, sweeping 
upward through a rear airshaft, 
killed most of the more than 60 
who died that pleasant June 
night. . . . The next day, when 
I picked 7 way through the 
ck, len mess the inside of 
the hotel had become, I began 
really. to. gain some understand- 
ing of the tragedy I had re- 
ported.” 
AveLawe Kerr, Associated 
Press Newsfeatures: “My most 
stimulating story grew when I 
ot the a of asking nine 
ae ~ -- VU. ay ae what 
need: e to. obtain 
an cilsctive ce organization 
for peace. Collecting their an- 
swers moved at.a@ snail’s pace. 
“T asked the delegates whether 
they’ favored a revision of the 
U. N. charter and whether they 
thought a new organization was 
required, and if so, what kind. 
Very few seemed to want to 
amswer those .questions. It took 
days of chats in the delegates’ 
lounge, letters and telephone 
ealls to get them. But in time 
we got all nine. 
¥e heads of the Big Five 
delegations did- not favor re- 


» 

Re 

r, 
* 


Adelaide Kerr 
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Inez Robb 


vising the charter now... . The 
solutions of the nine varied. 
But one theme ran through all: 
‘Stand fast and man the oars!’” 
Inez Ross, International News 
Service (who hastens to point 
out she selected her most “ex- 
citing” story although exciting 
stories “are not always the most 
satisfactory”): “I have always 
despised the cheap Hollywood 
stories about ye and 
reporters. , God help me, 
this ex rience, = — ee of 
the Hol weed 
“For I mong as — ‘middle of 
a dreadful catastrophe; I was 
rather painfully hurt; Y thought 
I was going to be killed. fas 
when I walked away, I found 
telegraph wires down and.a - 
tional strike paralyzing all tele- 
phone lines. But somehow, like 
pony express, I came through. I 
got my stories out. I did every- 
thing except marry the hero. 
“In the spring of 1947, Texas 
City wag blasted apart and onto 
the front pages by a terrifying 
harbor explosion. As far as I 
know, I was the first New York 
reporter to reach Texas City for 
the simple reason that I was on 
vacation and' visiting my mother 
in Tulsa, Okla. .. . I reached the 
dock area of Texas City just in 
time to bé blown up by the sec- 
ond horrific harbor blast. 
“Oddly enough, I was the only 
reporter in the dock area when 
the second ship exploded. My 
confreres, confident as I that 
lightning never strikes twice in 
the same spot, had gone back to 
City Hall to wrap up over- 
nights. ‘ 
“The next thing I knew, I was 


Claire Cox 


sprawled on the ground, my 
mouth full of dirt and pebbles. 
. . . But the hand of God was 
literally over me. When I 
crawled to my feet eventually, 
the man three feet to my right 
was dead . . . 10 feet further the 
old Salvation Army sergeant had 
lost a foot ... and a few feet 


chipped. 
months for them to heal). 
“However, I did get back to 
City Hall, and ite th 
that telegraph wires were still 
down and the phone strike in 
full sway, I finally got off two 
stories before daylight.” 
‘Marry Me. Senator?’ 
ELIzABETH TooMEy, United: 
Press: “Asking a bachelor sena- 
tor to marry you is a nerve- 
wracking experience for both of: 
you. Senator M: , Wi , 
uae youthful ublican, re- 
acted with a politi 's tact and. 
a man’s sconhenian when I 


w I was a 
thought maybe I 
was a constituent. ' 

“The story was a Leap Year 
feature on the male reaction to 
female proposals, with Washing- 
ton’s bachelor Congressmen 
serving as the unknown guinea, 
pigs. After thoroughly upse’ 
several legislators, I got 
to the office with an inferiority 
complex and a moral for the 
ladies. 

“I¢ they’re to propose, 
they’d better pick an older man. 
The only eager response I got 
came from 81-year-old Sena 
Green of Rhode Is ‘Tve 
been waiting 50 years for a 
chance like this,’ he answered 

I took back my invi- 


VIVIAN Brown, Assoc 
Press Beauty Editor: 


, 


iated 
“You 
don’t have to fight fire lines or 
climb flagpoles to find adventure 
on assignments. - My most 
exciting story was .. . being a 
dance-hall hostess as part of a 
wartime series. 

“I sat in the ‘bullpen’ with a 
dozen other girls who os t sus- 
pect I was a ringer. I made $8 
for about 4 hours work. Of this, 
$1.40 was for sitting out a half- 
hour with a very nice young 
man who wanted to ‘take me out 

(Continued on page 73) 
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By George W. Parker 


gyn ne came ge a pen A 
was returning to Detroit 
Free Press in spirit pO Feb. 
12—though unable to do so in 


“Bing” —as he is known to 
countless thousands in his home 
town and around the country — 

tt home Wednesday from the 
from the 

ical burns hi ered the 
night of Jan. 17. It happened at a 
civic banquet when a huge urn 
Coffee me pag ye and 

led as the chefs 


t. 

But Bing’s spirit—still a very 
strong and very much alive one 
—was expressing itself once 
=—_ in ne columns of the 

Free Press. His daily column, 
“Good Morning,” was returning 
to the paper. But in honor of 

n—and in 


page. 

“Iify the Dopester” 

Accompanying art was 

—_— Mr. Bingay with the Pind 

Bingay shinin; 
cana the heavy growth o' 
whiskers. (He will not be able 
to shave for several weeks un- 
til the severe facial burns have 
n *™ his ks of pain, 

wee! 
Bing was still able to ee 
“Now I look like Iffy 
the Dopester.” 
ical be- 


Iffy was that 
whithered. old gent whose like- 
ness was created by Floyd 
Nixon, Free Press ert director, 
to illustrate Mr. Rees widely 
read dope stories on the Detroit 
ane baseball — — in its 
s 


f pennant 

That all the o! 
there in the Edito: Director 
of the Free Press was very evi- 
dent in that first story in which 
he thanked his many friends 
for their words of encourage- 


nirit is still 


Old Writing Verve 


The old writing knack which 
has won him renown as a news- 


paper 
also evident in his column, from 
which are taken the following 


“The ears of my head are es 


of stone and my voice is muted gl 


in the waters of oblivion. 

“Yea, I am blind and deaf 
and dumb end the clouds of 
eternal night roll ’round me. 

“But the Lord is my Shep- 
herd and I shall not want. 
ct, now that I think of 

finest ae shepherding for me 
that He has ever done in all the 


years I have sought His help. 
You see, this was the first time 


12 


Bingay Pulls Through 
‘On Borrowed Courage 












that I recall wherein I was ask- 
for something beyond my- 


“And I was eble to convince 





grandson 
friends, trtende, a cule? sea of 
faces across the continent and 
the ——. compelling call 
their voices unto me. 

“And across the nation the 
call kept coming—‘You've got to 
live. You've got to live.’ 


Reply to Seymour 

“Gideon Seymour, editor of 
the Minneapolis Star, with 
whom I tramped through the 

Nazi prison camps . the last 
war, sent me, in 
greeting: ‘You colorful old ras- 
cal—even when you get your- 
self into the newspapers you 
find some spectacuar way to do 
it. The idea of laving yourself 
in burning —— is certainy 
novel enough | be wholly 


a! worthy of you.’ 


“Dear Gideon (I swear it on 
one of your Bibles), this was one 
those accidents that might 
have appeared in Dante’s report 
on the erno. If you still 
think it a stunt, I urge you not 
to try it. I can assure you there 
is no future, in, it.” . 


“T am tola that prayers were 
ae for a many churches. 

I confess I did ae do much 
praying. 


I was t- 
ing. The doctors’ yi hat 
I had an offside chance to save 
both my sight and my life was 
what gave me the courage to 
keep on—that, and the incessant 
messages of hope and prayer 
and the realization that I could 
not let them down. They were 
stakin their faith in me. 

“An was good to me. 
“On the fourth day it was 
— uld 


see ag 

“I will never be ees to ac- 
knowledge personall: the 
letters, wires and p a calls 
that poured in upon me. 

Starnge Meekness 
from the agonies of 

battle with a new-found fai 
in my fellow-man and in a 
meekness so strangely foreign 
to me as I ask: ‘What have I 
ever done to know the divine 

lories of such friendships?’ 
“Always will I remem!) (it 
is engraved upon my heart) 
that Sage call to courage, hope 
and victory, from my old col- 
leagues, just up the street a 
block or two, at the Detroit 

News: ‘Courage, Bing!’ 

“That was the heading on the 
editorial page that led off the 
column. 

“As the soul-uplifting mes- 
sage of cheer was read to me in 


“T look like the Man Who Went to Dinner.” quips Malcolm Bingat 
to Detroit Free Press Cartoonist Frank 


Williams, center, and Ar 


Director Floyd Nixon, right. 


First of Coosa 
Newsprint in 


my blindness, I could 

through the and behind rit 
were the familiar faces of those 
never to be forgotten and much 
beloved—pulling for me _ with 
all they had in the mystic bonds 
of friendship. 

(Mr. Bingay served many 
years at the News before join- 
ing the Free Press.) 

"So it was in my own office. 
So it was on the streets of De- 
troit, and in the homes and 
wherever men and women are 
wont to foregather. 

“A great spontaneous out- 
burst of compassion had en- 
gulfed me and exalted me. The 
tide of it swept across the land 
and the refrain became more in- 
sistent: ‘Courage, Bing! Cour- 

je 


“Who could fail to respond to 
such a call? at else was 
there ~ do but make the faght? 
These my — 
thought it it worth makin 


“It’s all over now. At least 
the worst of it. The sheer 
agony of it. But it has left its 
mark upon me. It is not a mat- 
ter of ‘reform’—you would not 


want the Old = of the. 


Pellucid to change too 
much—then he would not be 


Bat from now i - I write 
I will always hear that mighty 
symphony of voices - X. unto 
me with their hearts open: 


“It really wasn’t my —- 
at all. It was borrowed—that is 
what I would like to tell you, 
my friends. It was your cour- 

d the courage of that 


age an 
th little group (of doctors) = 


fought — Bg nights and 
days to save m 


. ’ 7 
Ripley’s Will Filed 
Repwoop Crry, Calif.—Robert 
—*. estate will be shared 
chiefly by the iate cartoonist’s 
sister, Mrs. Fed M. Davis of 
Burlingame, Calif., and his 
brother, Douglas Tipley of 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. They will 
be recipients of a residuary es- 
tate of undisclosed amount af- 
ter payment of numerous small 
bequests, the will filed in San 
Mateo County court revealed. 





Alabama Daily 


Coosa Pines, Ala—The fits 
newsprint machine in ae 


3 the Coosa ~~ 


‘o. mill here i 


be 
io 


eek. 
whe = roll of Coosa new 


print, mad 


e from southern 


went to the Birmingham 


and was used in 
tion, going 


at the usu: 


<a per 

At least a dozen other new 
papers, which are ally in 
terested in the Coosa mill, will 
we of the paper withia 


rding Ralph 
Watt, vicepresident ot the Cooss 


through the 
our. 


River Newsprint =e 
Al 


though the 
a is good, it isn vast y' 
to the standards 


remarked, but constant — 
ment 4 being 


mill’s ee output 


avai 


for use by new 
papers in all sections of the 
country. 
chines have a rated capacity of 


The mill’s two 


300 tons a day. 


Ingrid’s ‘Romance’ 


of articles et — 


pe ee an 

pK. of 125 tons a day and 

second machine will be rur 
within 10 days, an one 
Eprror & PuBLIsHER this 


the Feb. 2 oe 
usual ‘top speed of 44,00 


zd 


lens .- ded, the 
me, he add made 












































































rgman 
Protests flooded the papel (nig! 
To determine whether a ioe 
jority of readers wanted to real om 
the “Saga of Stromboli,” tj pas 
Journal asked them for thow 
ments. shou 
Within 24 hours, th on 
was overwhelmingly cope ® —“ 
the series. 
“We're filing the Bergmat] 6; 
ssellini story—in the wast T% 
basket,” the Journal told i . 
readers. EDI 
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, O—With 13 printers, 
: three apprentices, on 
e Lorain ype con- 






ursday and 24 o 

Ao gy of the printers did 
has been been for the 
@itorial department to super- 
vise make-up more strictly, but 
gside from that we have been 
running along with no particu- 
lar production problems.” 

Mr. Maloy said he did not 
know of any arrangements for 
a mediation meeting. 

The 13 composing room work- 
ers to report for duty 
Feb. 2 after demanding the pa- 
per surrender jurisdiction of 
teletype puncher machines. The 
teletype department was set up 
18 months ago, due to a short- 
age of printers, under a written 
agreement between the newspa- 
per and Local 409 of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union, 
AFL. The tape punchers be- 
came part of the editorial de- 
partment while the type-casting 
= were under union opera- 


Frank Render of Vermillion, 
president of the local, resigned 

before the walkout. 
charging the strike was forced 
by E. A. Sinnig of Toledo, ITU 
representative. 

8. A. Horvitz, publisher of 
the Journal, said the ultimatum 
came as a surprise after 25 
years of friendly” relations with 

loca] union. 

Their ultimatum amounted to 
bludgeoning rather) than bar- 
gaining,” asserted Mr, Horvitz. 


Monroe (La.) Papers 
Go Back to ‘Hot Type’ 


Monroz, La.—Less than two 
weeks after union printers 
walked off their jobs at the 
Morning World Evening 
News-Star these two papers re- 
turned to full production in 
“hot type” with the exception 
of a small percentage of adver- 

composition. 

Twenty-five canis of the 
typographical union struck the 
two jointly-owned papers at 5 
Dm., Jan. 17, refusing to accept 
#10 cents an hour increase re- 
ftoactive to Sept. 1, and giving 
Ro notice of their strike action. 

pop Fong = sos 
an hour (days) an ! 
| (nights). . 

Neither paper has missed an 

issue, seed of the. volume is | 





































































ilson Ewing 
The first edition of the World, 


Papers Published 
er Printers Strike 


published 10 hours after 
strik 

room, was 
sembled in the forms by volun- 
teers editorial and circu- 


lation departments. 


cilities in Monroe, a 


Swink france, 


the 
e began, was put out with 
type already ‘ave pt 


com) 


“Cold Type’ for While 

Thereafter the two papers 
swung into the engraved 
method of page production. Be- 
cause of limited engraving fa- 
lane-auto 
system was set up bet een the 
M y office and 


by ne Shrev 
Ce. eport 


After a January 25 deadline 
for return to work passed with- 
out word from the union, ex- 
ecutives of the World and News 
Star began hiring of union and 
non-union printers to man the 
composing room. 

Within two days the compos- 
ing room had been filled Buf 
ficiently to provide “live” type 
for the entire news space of 
both papers, On the third day 
the classified ons of the 
two papers were switched from 
engraved plates to type. 

Merchants Cooperate 

Engraving of advertising copy 

by the pasteup method was con- 
tinuing, but the volume of ad 
composition from the composing 
room was incre: g at such a 
rate that Mr. Ewing predicted 
engraving would be discon- 
tinued soon. 

One Monroe merchant, a 
large volume grocer, informed 
the papers’ advertising director 
that he preferred to continue 
with the engraved plate process, 
saying that he thought it gave 
him a display. 

Merchants were cooperative 
throughout the 10 days of ab- 
normal publication. Several, 
which had not done so previous- 

, prepared their own copy 
for engraving. 
deadlines where nece 
order to meet publication _ a. 

Use Teletypesetters 

Two Teletypesetters, installed 
two days after the decision to 
publish in type, were producing 
the equivalent of journeymen 
operators on three shifts and a 
teletype perforating room was 
organized outside the compos- 
ing room. 

Mr. Ewing said the News- 
Star World will continue oper- 
ation of ol _—— room as 
an open 

Four printers in the Monroe 
Printing Co. job shop, operated 
in the same buildin: — = 
newspapers, were arg 
minutes after they refused to 
prepare page-size > ruled forms 
which the papers were using to 

paste up adv and news 
copy for engraving. These print- 
ers had been entering the news- 

"ywoldeg the paket tne 
avo e p 
established 


oy , a, entrance. 
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ving Walter H. Annenberg 


Others advanced ina 


Inquirer, receives the Frank B. 
delphia Society for Cri; 


Gilman, president of the society and partner of 





publisher, Philadelphia 
Memorial Citation of the Phila- 


t), editor and 
ae. 


advertising agency. In center, is Mrs. Frank B. ilies, widow of the 
founder of the society. 


3 in Inquirer 





Million Dollar 


Family Cited | Expansion Plan 
In Philadelphia For Repository 


PHILADELPHIA—The public serv- 
ice aspects of journalism — 
emphasized this week 
three members of the Sniledel. 
phia Inquirer yoyo re- 
ceived citations for outstanding 
achievements. 

On Tuesday, Walter H. An- 
nenberg, editor and publisher of 
the Inquirer, was given the first 

annual Frank B. Allen Memorial 
Citation of the Philadelphia So- 
ciety for Crippled Children and 
Adults. 

He was cited for “the un- 
swerving editorial a s 
this great community 
paper on behalf of the society's 
efforts to establish a new 
clinic school for cerebral 
children.” 


The same day, Roger 
Clipp, general manager, the 
Inquirer’s WFIL and WFIL- 
pen Be F. Deans, 


shared 

ast annual 1 Traffic Safety Man 
the Year” award of the Phila- 
sos. Highway Traffic Board. 

This presentation was made 
by Mayor Bernard Samuel dur- 
ing a luncheon at the Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel. 

Mr. Clipp was selected for 
conceiving the “Silly Willie” 
safety campaign and Mr. Mc- 
Donnell for his “thought-pro- 
voking and inspiring articles 
on highway safety.” 

Mayor Samuel said: 

“These men throu; 


Ww. 


their de- 
votion to duty in their chosen 
professions have ormed a 
service to their fellow citizens 


far above the call of duty. That 
their efforts have fruitful 


been 
is proved by the marked reduc- 
tion in the loss of lives on the 


streets and hi s in and 





paper, ounced this week it 
Would begin a $1,000,000 expan- 
sion program soon. 

‘A thr addition to the 
Repository- plant is to be 
constructed to house a new 


seven-unit Goss Headliner press 
and black and multi-color print- 
ing, and other new equipment. 

An gallery will run 
the length re the ——— and 


operations in mod: 
goomn alee will be view- 
able to visitors. 

The new building is to cost 
approximately $200, on the 
presses $600,000. The pe nm 
will replace Goss pment 
which was installed pay 1927 at 
will be placed so that on the 
—g southern end of the 

y re will be left for an- 
other older and three more 
unite, to be purchased when and 

n 'e 

an ace be available at the 

ern end for four more 
units and a folder. Pending the 
—— of such expansion, 

from the present 
oor level to the next 
floor for e: jon 
of the service departmen 





Neighborly Help 

Hartford, Conn.—The Tor- 
rington (Conn.) Register, after- 
noon daily, was printed 13 
miles away from its plant Feb. 
3. Stripped gears on the press 
posed a publication problem 
until the Bristol (Conn.) Press, 
also an afternoon daily. of- 
fered its facilities. Stereotype 
plates were cast in Torrington 
and trucked to Bristol. 
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World-Telegram Buys 
New York Sun Morgue 


By Charles Stolberg 


Former Reference Librarian. 


Wuen the New York Sun was 
sold early last month to the 
‘New York World-Telegram, an- 


papers stated 
the latter had 
acquired the 
name, good will 
‘and circulation 
lists of the 
former, and the 





would be re- 
tained by the 
Sun Corporation. 

There was considerable spec- 
ulation for a time as to what 
disposition, or further use, if 
any, was to be made of The 


Stolberg 


th 
= have been included in the 


e. 

(*“Morgue” is used in this 
article because it is a generally 
accepted term in the newspaper 
trade, but with all due apolo- 
gies to those fellow profession- 
als who think that it should be 
dropped for something more 
dignified.) 


That question has been an- 
swered since then by the dis- 
closure, without any formal an- 
nouncement, that besides name, 
good will and circulation lists, 
a further item had figured in 
the Sun’s purchase—its morgue 
and library. 

As these lines are being writ- 
ten the Sun’s vast and encyclo- 
pedic collection of clippings and 
other valuable reference files 
are being checked, tabbed and 
inventoried for early transfer 
to the plant of the World-Tele- 
gram and Sun. 

116-Year Collection 
The job is being done by 
Matthew Redding, World-Tele- 
reference li ian, who 
had experience at this sort 
of thing in several other New 
York newspaper amalgamations. 
Mr. Redding is being assisted 
in the chore by Mrs. Lauretta 
Ravenna, librarian of the World- 
Telegram, who is attending to 
the book part of the business. 
ae Worthan tans oat 
forld-Tele: es over 
the bound paper 1 
in the Sun’s 116-year-old col- 
lection has yet to be decided. 
Should it be found that space is 
lacking to house all these files 
in the West Street plant, there 
are several historical societies 
who have made known their 
willingness to remove them, all 
re. in a Dest, 3 the Sun — 
pu em where 
could be held readily accdenible 
for reference and research. 

With the eessation of activi- 
ties in the Sun’s 
torial rooms ‘in 
duilding overlooking. Ci 
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New York Sun 


Park—the identical structure 
that originally ho re J 
Stewart’s retail trade empori 
—there has been much curious 
interest regarding the story 
back of the newspaper’s li- 
brary, and more particularly its 
morgue. 

A wide variety of questions 
other than the leading one— 
“What’s going to become of it” 
—have been directed at its for- 
mer head, the writer of this 
article. There wouldn’t be 
enough space 
number of Eprror & PUBLISHER 
for answering fully all of the 
questions asked, but a few of 
the more pertinent ones should 
not go unanswered. They are: 

When was the Sun morgue 
started? By whom? How was it 
conducted and by what method 
of operation and system of its 
filing arrangement did it attain 
the peak value it must have 
had in the publishing of the 
Sun’s daily issues, considering 
that Sun news, editorials and 
features bore every evidence, 
not only of careful writing and 
editing, but showed also abun- 
dantly in every issue that there 
was more than mere chance in 
the essential accuracy of things 
factual, particularly where 
background material was put to 
use? (That’s really a composite 
of several questions.) 

One rather apropos question 
was by a bank librarian who 
wondered how it was possible 
for the Sun’s reference staff to 
tell, seemingly quite offhand 
and time after time, that some 
item or other—minor, major, a 
column long, or just three lines 
—had not, according to the rec- 
ord, appeared in any edition of 
the previous day’s Sun, but that 
it could be found on page so- 
and-so of such-and-such an edi- 
tion of that very day’s issue. 
An answer to that is given 
briefly further along. 

William Churchill Founder 

But_to answer the first and 
second questions first, “When 
was the Sun morgue started, 
and by whom?” what better 
way could there be for finding 
the answer than by consulting 
the Sun’s morgue files? And so 
it was found that the “when” 
could not be stated definitely, 
but that the answer to “by 
whom” is William Churchill 
who _ was a man of exceptional 
scholarly attainments and ver- 
Satile achievements. A thumb- 
nail sketch of him culled from 
his obituary in the New York 
Sun-Herald of June 10, 1920, 
supplies! the ‘highlights of his 
most interesting career. 

Born in Brooklyn in 1859, 
graduated from Yale, U. S. Con- 
sul-General in Samoa for four 
years, and in Tonga two. years, 
Mr. Chur entered the 


proof-room ‘of the Sun in 1902 
made’ head’ of the li- 


was 3 
(Continued on page 65) 





Once Is Enough 
Bedford, Va. — Effective Feb. 
2. the Bedford Democrat _re- 
sumed publication as a week- 

ly instead of semi-weekly. 
Glenn Babb, editor and pub- 
lisher, said that twice-a-week 
publication, started as an ex- 
periment a year ago, “just did 
not pay.” 4 Tiley. BISS¢ 
Bedford has.a second news- 
paper, the Bulletin. a weekly. 





in this entire 


N. Y. Yankees 
To Have Lavish 
Press Section 


When the working press visits 
Yankee Stadium April 21 for 
the Bombers’ first home game 
of the season (with the Wash- 
ington Senators), the press sec- 
tion will look like anything but 
“the black hole of Calcutta,” as 
Sports Columnist Red Smith 
(New York Herald Tribune Syn- 
dicate) called it last year. 

e new setup, especially the 
pressroom, co! more appro- 
priately be termed a 19th hole 
country club atmosphere, ac- 
cording to Red Patterson, pub- 
licity director, who revealed to 
Eprror & PUBLISHER this week 
that the section, now in the 
blueprint stage, will be ready 
April 18. 

The old section will be turned 
into box seats. 

The five-sectioned box, he 
said, will be the most lavish 
and probably the longest in the 
country. The Yankee office had 
a no-comment sign hung on the 
cost of the project, but build- 
ing experts estimate it will run 
between $50-$60,000. 

The box, accommodating 130 
and located on the mezzanine 
level, will be 150 feet over-all. 
The hanging-style section will 
have waterproof floors and the 
latest lighting equipment. It is 
roofless (the overhang of the 
peer stands will cover it), but 

. Patterson explained a roof 
could be added later if needed. 

“Every New York paper and 
news service, plus the necessary 
attendants and their wires, plus 
the visiting press—all will have 
front-row seats,” Mr. Patterson 
explained. “There will be 
enough for everybody. Every 
seat s a clear view of the 
field, and there 

es in the way. 

“We believe the press will be 
pleased with the pressroom, 
too,” he continued. “Below the 
stadium we'll have an_ air- 
conditioned room with a semi- 
circular bar and a grill. In- 
side, there’ll be a soundproof 
pressroom, complete with show- 
ers and a locker room and a pri- 
vate dressing room so the boys 
can peel down to their skins 
and relax after turning in their 
stories.” 

The present pressroom will 
be reconverted office space. 

Mr. Patterson said the pho- 
tographers’ coops would remain 
unchanged. “We may do some- 
thing about them some day, but 
not now,” he said. 


won't be any 


‘at 277. Broadway, -across the 
i Sun. 
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Dealers Buy Up 


Virtually All -. 
Sun Equipment 


Windup: of:.the New York 
Sun’s business continued this 
week with the sale of most of 
the machinery and mechanic 
equipment in the main plant t 















Morris and Joseph Schwart, 





doing ‘business as Printcraft 








Representatives. Their office is 






street from the: 

The: purchase embraced ail 
the equipment in the com; | 
room, according to Edwin’. 
Friendly, vicepresident of New 
York Sun, Inc: This included 
44 linecasting m 
and Monotype departments, en 
tire engraving department, two 
Hoe octuple presses, the stereo 
type department, the machine 
shop, ‘paper-cutting machinery, 
and electrical apparatus. 

5 In New Jobs 

Five former Sun_ employes 
had lined up new jobs, as fol 
lows: 

Ray Erw1y, ship news and fea- 
ture reporter, on the staff of 
Eprror & HER. 

J. Kent Hanson, associate ad- 
vertising director, on the New 
York Journal-American adver- 
tising staff. 

Ep Tyrinc, banking news re 





porter for 26 years, on the 
Journal of Commerce. 
JAMES POWELL, amuse 


ment ad manager, on the New 
York Enquirer. 

JaMEs E. Crate, chief editorial 
writer, managing editor of the 
proposed Protestant World. 

Union Resolutions 

Members of the New York 
Sun Editorial Employes Union 
attended their first . meeting 
since sale of the paper to the 
World-Telegram and _ adopted 
two resolutions, one cautioning 
old Sun staffers against writing 
anything that would “defile the 
memory of the Sun by inaccu- 
racy or by a desire to turn a 
flippant phrase.” 

The second resolution de 
clared: “The Sun went down 
with its editorial colors fiying. 
We produced a clean, accurate, 
a Ashi paper until the 





very end. 

“Of the financial difficulties 
which overwhelmed the Sun we 
know too little to offer detailed 
comment. Neither can _ we 
understand why several large 
advertisers began to drop out 
of the Sun in 1948, at a 
when our circulation was nea 
its peak. en these 
come out—as we are sure 
will, in time—they will answer 
many questions which now pe 
plex us. 

“We wish to salute, publicly 
and collectively, the lead 
we received from our two bosses 
in. the editorial department: 
Keats Speed, our Executive Et 
itor, and Edmond Bartnett, our 
City Editor. As newspapermen 
they displayed resourcefulness 
and ability; in their relati 
.with the staff they ‘were : 
erate and 4 


dealings with poy gen 
ealings ey. were’ 
tlemen and triends.” 
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BOOKS, BOMBS AND POTATOES COME FROM CARTOONISTS’ PENS 














CONGRESS BOOK OF MONTH 


Fitzpatrick, St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch 


DOES IT BOTHER YOU? 


Sweigert, San Francisco (Calif.) Chronicle. 

















ARE YOU LISTENING, JOE? 


Uzanas, Hartford (Conn.) Courant 





Newspapers’ Low Cost, 
High Coverage Cited 


Boston, Mass.—Jordan Marsh 
Co. uses more newspaper ad- 
vertising than any other store 
in the world 


medium reaches 
the greatest and 
most complete 
cross - section of 
the public at 
the lowest cost. 

This appraisai 
4 the —— 

Ss as an in- 
dispensable me- Edwards 
dium was voiced here Feb. 7 
by Richard H. Edwards, Jr., 
vicepresident of Jordan Marsh, 
in a talk before the Advertis- 
ing Club of Boston. 

Dailies’ ‘Major Role’ 

“We know what we must have 

to succeed,” he declared, “.. . I 





know I am correct when I 
credit new: er advertising 
with a major role in the suc- 


tess of Jordan Marsh Company 
sales accomplishment. 

“It isn’t done with mirrors! 
A lot of cold-blooded analysis 
of results has gone into the cal- 
culation of ithe advertising ap- 
pegeceetion. 

Jordan Marsh has led the re- 
tail stores in newspaper adver- 
tising for at least four years, 

th the following growth in 
linage, as shown by Media Rec 
ords: 1946—7,939,002; 1947— 

9,892,949: 1948—10,985 ,856; 1949 
—12,172,279. 

There is “no reason whatso- 
ever,” Mr. Edwards said, why 

usé of the medium generally 
Should not continue at its pres- 
ent high “level. 

As for his own store, he 
‘added, “I can see no reason for 
a curtailment of our advertising 
“activities in the newspapers in 
looking ¢ ahead to by — sea- 
“Son of 1950, and if the sales in- 


crease, so, too, will the adver- 
tising to a degree. 
He cane on out that Jordan 
rsh’s favorable sales results 
have been produced at a lower 
advertising cost percentagewise 
than those of average stores in 


the over - $50,000, volume 
class. 
“That,” he said, “is the sim- 


ple answer as to why we make 
such newspaper adver- 
tising. Our sales results are 
better than competition’s by ac- 
tual record. S$ are as low or 
lower by actual measure, and 
the resultant =a balance 
has been achiev 

As for the effect of television 
on newspaper advert 
Edwards said it is a “good and 
growing” medium, but he en- 
umerated reasons why the news- 
papers have nothing to fear 
from it: 

Chance to Compete 

1. Newspapers present adver- 
tisers’ messages simultaneously 
to the same public. 

by great stores can put 
similar or the same merchan- 
dise on sale at exactly the same 
time and in the same news- 
paper to the identical reader- 
ship. This is healthy. This 
country has grown on a free, 
competitive system, and there 
is —s freer or more com- 
petitive than such an oppor- 
tunity. Sales success is in the 
laps of the producer of the ad- 
vertising and not the vehicle or 
medium by which it is carried.” 

2. Newspapers are the only 
medium reaching the greatest 
and most comgtete cross-section 
of the public. 

“For caamaiie, magazines di- 
rect the solicitation of their 
se taal to classes of readers. 

5 thet raged and Lenten | wes 

r programming . 
feipation of the ceiliees along 
the lines amusements or 
news and leaves such selection 
to the ce of the audience 
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itself, but the newspaper pre- 
sents all these features to all 


classes of people simultane- 
ously.” 


3. Newspapers offer the great- 
est possible circulation at the 
levees peseennee of og Here, 

cited his store’s 
sales and advertising experi- 
ence, as noted above. 

4. The a —_ a su- 
perior medium for t 

“Merchandise which "errives 
in our store this afternoon can 
be, by the dint of hard work 
and cooperation on the part of 
the newspapers, presented to 
the public within 24 hours... . 
This is not an exclusive virtue 
of newspaper advertising, . . . 
but we do know the newspaper 
will be printed tomorrow. We 
do know its circulation, and it 
would be necessary for us to 
see if we could find or buy 
radio time on the spur of 
moment.” 

Any Time. Any Place 

5. The newspaper is the one 
great medium that awaits the 
reader’s convenience. 

“A newspaper advertisement 
lives for many hours. . . and 
sometimes for days. It is not 
received in a fleeting moment, 
it does not have to register 
within a brief period of time or 
be lost forever. It enters the 
home and is available to every 
member of the family at a time 
of his own choosing.” 

“Taking these points into con- 
sideration: ” he concluded, “and 
remembering that the news- 
paper possesses the unique dis- 
Hinetion of distribution being 
wanted by the reader, sought 
out and paid for . . . therefore, 
what has the newspaper to 
fear?” 

Newspapers will remain sec- 
ure ih hale gouiiien op om of 
medium, said Mr. Edwards, so 
long as they continue to serve 
the public well—‘“a better 
product for your consumer. . 
makes it a better medium for 
your advertiser.” 

When he is approached by a 
newspaper, Mr. ards com- 
mented, he likes “to be told 
how the bg gt is working’ 
to improve its presentation o: 


news, —— fashions, comics, 


Addressing himself to the ad- 
vertising agencies, Mr. Edwards 
warned them a permitting 
a client to put too much adver- 
tising money into an “unproven 


me ” of any kind. 
The agency, he said, owes a 
“solemn obligation” to _ its 


client to place his advertise- 

ments “on the er ged vehicle to 

take them to their wanted des- 

tination as rapidly, as safely, 

and as economically as possible.” 
* 


10,000 Phone 
Calls Made to 
Analyze Paper 


New Orweans, La.—An ex- 
periment in sampling public 
opinion has been comple 
the New Orleans Item in con- 
nection with publication on 
March 5 of the Suriday Item. It 
will be New Orleans’ first new 
Sunday paper since 1876. 

More than 10,000 telephone 
calls by Item staffers to citizens 

of New Orleans resulted in a re- 
vealing analysis of what people 
want in their S y reading. 

One of the primary questions 
asked was: “What features of a 
Sunday newspaper are most im- 
portant to you?” 

Ranked in the order of num- 
ber of mentions, 
were: 1. News and 
Comment, 2. Women’s & Society 
News, 3. mics, 4. Spo ‘ei 
5. Magazine, 6. ‘Divertiahes, 
Amusements. 

The telephone survey was one 
of many preparatory activities 
of the Item staff in readying the 
format of the Sunday edition. 

» 


— Gras Package 


— A five-issue 
Maral Gras Mailaway package. 
reporting the full activities of 
New Orleans’ carnival season, is 


bei featured. again this year 
by the New Orlears Item. Or- 
ders ate taken by ers and 


‘street salesmen, at 35 centsa 
copy. 
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THE ADVERTISING SURVEY 





New Sinclair Drive 
Its Biggest In History 


oa newspaper advertising 
osen “to do the ic lion’s Share 
~ ae whole selling job,” Sin- 





Spencer 


rtis- 
ing representatives and Sinclair 


New ~ York at 
newspaper executives, adve! 


e campaign — break in 
mere. than 200 newspapers in 
145 cities, with color pages and 
oo SF oe line black-and- 
Prompting the campaign, Mr. 
Spencer said, was an ee 
and highly successful ne 


test in eastern, midwestern and ing. 


Florida cities. 
fo gm Proof’ 

The test “proved conclusive- 
ly,” he declared, “that news- 
Papers can put across our story 
of the world’s first anti-rust gas- 
a quickly and econom- 


All Sinclair business is lo- 
-_ he added, = Saereeeeine the 
ewspaper_ industry’s selling 
slogan. “Our marketing prob- 
lems vary from city to city. 
pen markets are served by 
line, some by marine termi- 
and others direct from our 
oe dhe ries. We need the most 
flexible local medium—hence 
e rtin, th 
UPPO! g e new: 
pea will be some use of space 


“ 


magazines and farm papers, 

cmd ome mail, local o and 
evis' 

Handing the campaign is 

M Humm & Johnstone 


orey, 
agency, New York. 


Record Ad Fund 
Set by Conoco 


OxtaHoma Crry, Okla.—Con- 


tinental Oil Co. has budgeted 
an ad p 





E. 
er, announcing’ the budget 
after a personnel mae masting, said 


fis we ——— last year’s 
is the’ Sout appr ‘odes ana ch 
0} ion 
ag Xn pany’s history. 
e big share 4 Contin- 


ental aye in 1950, as in 
the ” he “will be ap- 
portioned to ni * Con- 





Brief talks were given at the 
nm behalf 


Jann & Kelley, president of the 
New York chapter, American 
Association of Newspaper Rep- 
resentatives, and Allan B. Sikes, 
service oe Fao of og Bureau 
of Advertising, ANPA. 


Socony P. R. 


iting that . 
in itself is not “bad”; that prod- 
uct demand dete: ermines a com- 
pany’s bigness, 

Agency is Biri Advertis- 


New Five Percenters 

Mas. BENJAMIN H. Namo, 
former National Retail Dry 
Goods Association president ron 
a highly vocal supporter of the 
free enterprise system, called 
this week for a jnew breed of 
“five per cen’ 

In a talk before Stamford, 
Conn., businessmen, he said that 
his group of five per centers 
would “spend not less than that 
percentage of their advertising 
and sales appropriations to sell 
their system along with their 
products.” 

“The American public,” he 
said, “is just crying to be in- 
formed.” Retailers, like other 
business men, have served their 
communities ably, he added, but 
they have “failed woefully” in 
educating the public to the 
worth of America’s economic 
system. 


Ruble Trouble 

Eppre Lane, an East Liverpool, 
Ohio, used car dealer, is a gen- 
tleman of the Madman Muntz 
advertising school. ies 


Recently he advertised, 
price of a gd rubles” a 1947 
car such gadgets 
asa *Siberian radio, salt mine 


Mrs. Ruth 

Rayl, found it a good buy. She 

showed up at Mr. Lane’s estab- 

lishment with two 1,000-ruble 

notes, souvenirs brought from 
China by her husband. 


e demurred, and Mrs. 
Rayl said she’d see her lawyer. 
o 

Progress Edition 
The Grand Rapids (Mich.) 


farm Press Feb. 4 fe an 84-page edi- 


tion, 4 , Sotaring the city’ 
growth in 1 _ 


Chi 
(right) of J. Walter Thompson Co.. are served Texas strawberries by 


Miss Dorothy Thomas, Braniff Airlines hostess. Rio Grande uae 
nel Group sent the berries to Chicago, New York and De’ 





Westinghouse Contest 

WESTINGHOUSE announced 
this week a jingle contest as a 
new phase of its lightbulb sales 
program. Announcement and 
supporting ads will appear in 
40 daily Leg oe in 750-line 
size and in three-fifths-page size 
in various Sunday magazines, 
including This Week, Parade, 
Puck, the Locally-Edited group, 
First ‘Three Markets group, ani 
ind supple- 
ments. Also on schedule are 
consumer and trade magazines. 

The campaign is being han- 
dled by Fuller & Smith & Ross, 
New York, and contest arran: Soe 
_ by Reuben H. Donn 

rp 





20-Mule Team 


Paciric Coast Borax Co., an 
old—and_ successful—radio ad- 
vertiser is moving into visual 
media, with the launching Feb. 
12 of a Pacific Coast Sunday 
supplement campaign on 
Mule Team Borax and Boraxo. 

Four-color pages and domi- 
nant black-and-white space will 
be used weekly over a seven- 
month period. 

On schedule are the Los An- 
geles Times “Home Magazine” 
and the Coast edition of y onl 
can Weekly. In addition, the 
company will use considerable 
dealer promotion material. 

Agency is McCann-Erickson. 


More Campaigns 


Mack TRuUcKs, Inc., has made 
a strong reentry into "advertising 
this year, and part of its pro- 
gram calls for newspaper adver- 
tising. Newspaper ads, how- 
ever, will not = regularly sched- 
uled but will be used from time 
to time throughout the year for 
o— purposes. Erwin, Wasey 


0. 

Bosco has broken a new ad 
campaign on newspaper food 
pages, and is also using radio 
and 
ing weekly, use an unusual ‘ape 

onag 
ressions. 
bert 


ain-store-distributed mag- 
azines. Newspaper ads, MS 
of picture a, 
= story illustre’ 
W. Orr & Associates. 
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American Optical Co., South- 
bridge, Mass., will use stl Sun- 
day newspaper magazines to ad- 
vertise its 1950 line of sun 
glasses—first time the company 
has used newspapers on this 
product. Ads will appear aiso 
in trade and consumer maga- 
zines. 

Hood Chemical Co. will use 
newspaper advertising through- 
out Florida next week to pro- 
mote a one-cent sale. Included 
are full pages in color, to be 
followed by ogy oe color i... 
then a weekly “hol 


paign of 159-line ads four 
Florida cities. Gray & Rogers, 
Philadelphia. . 

Sano Uses Dailies 

In 50-City Drive 


Another cigarette manufac- 
turer, Fleming-Hall (Sano De- 
Nicotinized Cigarettes), is using 

er’s Digest’s recent article 
on nicotine as a copy theme. 

The campaign has just start- 
ed, with newspapers as the ma- 
jor medium. , the drive 
is scheduled for a month’s run 
in 50 major cities, ye news’ 
paper being used in each city. 
Ads of 118 lines will appear 
from two to four times during 
the month. Deutsch & Shea, 
New York, handles the account. 


New A é P Blast 
In 2,500 Papers 


as ga made in a_ suit 
against the Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Co., at Dallas, Tex. 
were so baseless that the fed- 
eral judge “threw the antitrust 
lawyers and their case right out 
of his court,” the company says 
in ok newspaper ad released this 


The ad, third in a series fol- 
lowing federal char; pos of anti- 
trust practices, is for 
publication in 2,500 newspapers 
throughout the country. 

Copy also states that sup 

pliers, unions, competitors, 
rs, and the public are 

A & P’s position. 
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LET'S TALK CLASSIFIED 





New Merchandise Will 
Sell Through Classified 


By Herbert W. Tushingham 
CAM. Camden (N. J.) Courier-Post 


“CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING is one 
of the most misused and misun- 
derstood forms of advertising 
from a retail new merchandise 
standpoint.” This was the key 
note of a recent talk given by 
Ken Harrington, CAM, Dayton 
(O.) Daily News and Journal 
Herald when he addressed the 
advertising class of Sinclair Col- 
lege in his city. 

The Message Governs 

“All the sound principles and 
purpose of advertising,” he said, 
“are completely forgotten when 
the two words ‘Classified Adver- 
tising’ are suggested for the sale 
of new merchandise. The form 
or mode of advertising does not 
prod he resp it is the 
message and the message only. 
The form governs the size of 
audience (readership). Only the 
message governs the result-pro- 
ducing power of any form of 
advertising. 

“Therefore, because of the 
lack of understanding of Classi- 
fied Advertising, merchants 
over the nation are closing their 
doors to one of the greatest 
markets in existence today. Re- 
tail advertisers want to reach 
the public. What better form of 
advertising can a merchant use 
to reach the public than the 
public’s own market place? A 
market where the pace, demand, 
price, and supply are furnished 
by the public.” 


Borders, Etc. Not Necessary 





Believing retail merchants 
consider Classified “unattrac- 
tive in appearance,” he ex- 


plained why it is not necessary 
to use cuts, photos, black bor- 
ders which are all used to at- 
tract attention. In Classified, at- 
tention has been established 
through the public’s wants. 

“The mere presentation of the 
merchandise, plus creating a de- 
sire to want it from that partic- 
ular store, is all that is neces- 
sary,” Mr. Harrington continued. 
Borders, cuts, etc., may secure 
the attention first, but the read- 
ers will turn to the regular 
Classified columns to solve their 
Particular wants, 

“Classified does not take the 
Place of Display which builds 
Prestige. Classified is not ex- 
pected to do this. It simply con- 
veys the message of the adver- 
tiser to the reader, representing 
a market which can add 5 to 
20% in actual sales at a very 
insignificant cost. 

‘Perhaps we in the Classified 
Profession should accept the 
blame for~ Classified being re- 
garded ‘one of the most misused 
forms of advertising.’ 

ugh our own merchandise 
classifications. Merchants, 
doubting the effectiveness of 
Classified, will authorize adver- 
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tistas they would never think of 
publishing in the Display col- 
umns. A two-line, short descrip- 
tion in comparison to a fully de- 
scribed paragraph in the Dis- 
play ad. 

“In every form of advertising, 
the ad must create the desire to 
want; it must show the benefits. 
And yet, the advertisers expect 
the almost impossible from 
Classified and they are the first 
who are ready to condemn Clas- 
sified Advertising.” 

Mr. Harrington concluded by 
saying his staff makes every ef- 
fort to suggest the kind of copy 
and how often it should be 
changed. Classified will not fail 
any advertiser provided it is 
used properly. A lucrative mar- 
ket not reached in any other 
way as effectively and econom- 
telly as Classified Advertising. 


Classified’s Real Value 
Is In Consistency 

WHILE THE WRITER is in com- 
plete agreement with the very 
sound and logical statements of 
Ken Harrington, we must give 
recognition to the retail mer- 
chants who have found Classi- 

ed an ideal supplement to 
their Display Advertising. 

e most outstanding success 
example is in the realization 
that about 82% of the Sears, 
Roebuck and Montgomery Ward 
stores are “regulars” in the 
Classified Advertising columns 
of their local newspapers. The 
J. C. Penney Co. is increasing 
its use of our ium. We 
could name many other large 
companies in scattered areas. 

In spite of this retail repre- 
sentation, Mr. Harrington is re- 
ferring, of course, to the non- 
chain large and middle-size es- 
tablishments in our respective 
communities. All of us are no 
doubt using every conceivable 
method of trying to convince 
these stores of the market we 
have to offer. 

We openly admit Classified 
could never replace the Display 
advertising for these merchants. 
At the same time, we see so 
many glaring examples of ex- 
cellent results received by both 
private families and smal! busi- 
ness establishments. We know 
we have a unique reader audi- 
ence. Readers who want some- 
thing. We can deliver the buy- 
ers, if the advertiser will de- 


in a copy- 
appealing style on a consistent 
daily basis. 


Any merchant with an appre- 
ciative knowledge of advertis- 
ing knows the real value is in 
consistency. No one can select 
any day or days in the week 
when they know readers will 
want what they advertise. But, 


through low-cost Classified Ad- 
vertising, they can continue 
their copy on a daily basis and 
create —e through repe- 
tition. steady and power- 
ful supplement to their Display 
Advertising. A constant re- 
minder and stimulant bound to 
prove effective. 

Another indication of progress 
in convincing large retail mer- 
cants of the reader value of 
Classified can be found in the 
new style full-page copy ap- 
pearing around the _ country. 
These stores run display pages 
r.o.p. but in Classified appear- 
ance style. 

The heading across the top is 
of bold display. Beneath this 
appear individual agate want 
ads with classification headings. 
The over-all effect is that of a 
regular want ad page. The in- 
dividual ads vary in copy style. 
Sometimes the normal ad mes- 
Other times written on 
a comical pattern. In the case 
of “odds and ends” sale copy 
angle approaches the ridiculous 
to create word-of-mouth com- 
ment. 

One by oe example is Stern 
& Co., a large Philadelphia fur- 
niture concern. They use this 
type of sale twice annually. 
Another is Ward’s Furniture & 
Appliance Co. of Flint, Mich. 
There are many other large re- 
tailers trying this style and 
meeting with remarkable suc- 
cess. The fact they repeat this 
idea throughout the year is evi- 
dence of the results they re- 
ceive. The fact that they use 
this copy style at all is an open 
admission of their recognition 
of value placed on the little 
Want Ads. We, in Classified, 
should convince them this suc- 
cess can be theirs regularly by 
being represented in the section 
they imitate. 

Samples Wanted 

Personally, the writer agrees 
with the basic misconception de- 
scribed by Mr. Harrington. 
First, they have the impression 
Classified is for the little busi- 
ness. The fellow who cannot 
afford large display, or the pri- 
vate family who offers a bar- 
gain. Second, their big display 
ads “shout” louder, so why re- 
sort to little Want Ads when 
they cover the field in convinc- 
ing display style. 

How can we take steps to 
overcome these false impres- 
sions on a national scale? We 
all are probably spending con- 
siderable time on the local 
level, but perhaps we can make 
a sound presentation nationally. 
Let’s think out loud on _ this 
subject and see what results. 

Either ANCAM, or one of the 
recognized Classified Services, 
could survey the country for 
ad copy being published for 
large merchants other an 
chain stores. We would want a 
sample ad, the size of store, 
the average daily insertions of 
Classified com to the aver- 
age size and insertions in Dis- 
play. Finally, if possible, a 
testimonial letter. 

Think of the effective port- 
folio this would represent. Evi- 
dence that cannot be denied. 
Surely, a strong indication of 
effective supplementary Classi- 
fied advertising. Preceding this 





material would be the convinc- 
=s story of Classified. Picture. 

s in attractive booklet form 
for presentation. Publishers 
would be willing to subscribe 
to the purchase of one or more 
of these presentations because 
it represents work too exten- 
sive for any single newspaper 
to attempt. The use the 
presentation would have a two- 
fold purpose. First, to sell Clas- 
sified. Second, to develop the 
retailer and make him an even 
larger Display advertiser. 

If this idea meets with gen- 
eral acceptance, there is one 
more we could decide upon. 
All of these retailers subscribe 
to one or more of their own 
trade magazines. These period- 
icals are always glad to receive. 
story material relating to in- 
creased business stimulated 
through new methods. Surely, 
from the four corners of our 
country we could whip together 
—with illustrations—the suc- 
cesses of retailers who have 
learned the value of Classified. 

This is a very important sub- 
ject for Classified. It repre- 
sents the equivalent of a ma- 
jor classification, tried, but 
practically untapped. 

Just to get the ball rolling 
suppose we hear from some of 
you. Tell us about the retail 
stores who are meeting with 
success in Classified. 


A Helping Hand 

New York Journal-American 
classified columns are being 
offered free to former employes 
of the New York Sun, seeking 
a job, selling a car, renting a 
room, etc. 


Person to Person 

The Wausau (Wis.) Record- 
Herald has instituted a new 
service of “person-to-person” 
classified advertising. inder 
it six words can be inserted in 
a want ad for six nights for 75 
cents. There is no restriction 
on what can be advertised. The 
Record-Herald is making no re- 
funds for. early results. 


Valley Group in Chicago 
Once again the Chicago CAMs 
are hosts to the two-day Classi- 
fied Conference for the Missis- 
sippi Valley Classified Manag- 


reservations. All sessions will 
be in the pressroom of the Hotel 
LaSalle, Chicago, Feb. 18 and 
19. Delegates have been asked 
to bring their most recent ad 
and line count figures for a 
quick accounting of gain or 
loss according to newspaper 
sizes. 

Bernard Brown, CAM, Des 
Moines Tribune, is the president 
of the Mississippi Valley comp. 
Ralph Ahrens, Chicago Daily 
News, is the Conference Attend- 
ance Chairman. 


N. J. Clinic Scheduled 
Trenton, N. J.—The New 
Jersey Press Association will 
conduct all-day Classified 
Advertising Clinic at the Stacy- 
= Hote! -— Friday, March 
Camden (N. J.) Courier-Post, 
will be general chairman. ; 
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Letter Writing Gains 


Subscribers’ 
By Carl E. Hayden 


Buiackroort, Ida.—C. P. (Pete) 
Kimball, publisher of the Black- 
foot Bulletin ( five-days-a-week) 
has_ taken to 


writing letters 
to himself to 
solve some of 
his circulation 


promotion 
continuity that 
we are doing 
to acquaint the 
reader with the 
problems of 
newspapering— 
to overcome the 
casualness with which a reader 
accepts the daily miracle that 
to his door,” ex- 
plains Mr. Kimball, formerly in 
the newspaper business in lower 
California where there are no 
snow problems. 

Mar ecg seems to have 
‘wrapped up in it the problems 
of all businesses,” he adds. “Yet 
people show an impatience with 
flaws in our effort that they are 

ig to excuse in all other 
busin P 


esses: 
“Think of the clamor of a 
missed delivery. Who would 
berate a car dealer for not de- 
livering a car on schedule? A 
breakdown in productive ca- 
pacity is no excuse for a news- 
per to fail to publish, while 
t is an accepted excuse in other 
businesses which might fail to 
maintain schedules. 

“In other words, we produce 
so efficiently and sell so cheaply 
that no one gives us credit.” 

The Reader Is Informed 

Mr. Kimball went on in se- 
quence: 

“So, when we have break- 
downs, we write stories about 
them to inform the reader about 
the skill that was involved in 
coping with such emergencies 
to give him his daily news- 
paper. You might say we are 
trying to make | _publishing a 


iP g akin to 
giving birth to a baby—it isn’t 
as le as ome a sandwich 
from the automat or adopting 
a youngster from an orphan- 





“The minute readers learn of 
your troubles, they show sym- 
pathy of scorn and con- 
demnation.” 


I was reading an editorial or 
communication from th 


letin addressed to “Mr. Publish- 
er” and si, “Motor Route 
er No. 3,” 


bers. 
“But to get this information, 
I yd into the field, actually 
deliver routes myse 
“It also gives the publisher 
a erstanding attitude 


more 
of his carriers’ 
18' 


problems. One 





Sympathy 


night when I got back to the 
office from the motor route, 


I took a paper out, 
checked nearby subscribers and 


' learned that none of them had 


received a paper. 
Medal Instead of Can 


“I was ready to tie a can to 
that carrier when I finally found 
him. He was walking around 
his route, though it was de- 
signed for being carried on a 
powercycle. There was too 
much snow to ride it that night. 
So I took him in our jeep and 
drove him around the rest of 
the route. The snow drifts were 
almost too much for the jeep 
as well; it took us an hour to 
cover three miles. Still there 
was one spot we couldn’t drive 
to. The carrier went afoot. 

“The net result was—vwell, 
we were ready to give him a 
m for having the fidelity 
to be willing tackle that 
route on foot that night. He 
should have refused. But you 
can’t understand those things 
without experiencing them, and 
the readers are in the same 
boat (snowboat in this case). 

we t to share our grief 
with Bulletin readers, and it 
pays dividends.” 

Mr. Kimball slugged the let- 
ter to himself “Some Inter- 
office Correspondence on Prob- 
lems of Paper Delivery.” It 


read: 

“I just got a dressing down 
from your ci: tion manager 
for missing some people on my 
motor route last week, and I'll 
tell you one thing—this job 
doesn’t Py enough to have to 
take a lot of lip along with it. 

“All I get is four cents a 
customer and some of them are 
10 and 12 miles out in the coun- 
try, and I did just about every- 

to give them good service 
but take the paper in and read 
it to them. 

“This circulation guy says 
that that’s all you can pay for 
this job because that is all you 
collect m these customers— 
four cents a night for deliver- 
ing them the paper clear out 
there, and you are passing the 
whole thing along to me and 
just the same as giving them 
the paper for free. 

“Well, if that’s the case, all 
I gotta say is you better brush 
up on your arithmetic or you 
won’t be publishing a paper 
very much longer. 

Set of Chains, $11.40 

“Also, I'd like to know who 
is going to pay for those chains 
I had to buy last week so I 
could get through the snow to 
them four-cent customers. That 
cost me $11.40. If I gotta PY 
that, I'd have been better off if 
I hadn’t even tried to get 
around as far as I did. 


“One night I was bucking and 
digging snow until 8:30, trying 
one road and then another to 
jo Be A EF 
tomers and I got to all but four 
of them. 

“I got within a quarter-mile 
of one subscriber by going 
across fields—bent hell out of 
my oil pan too—and then 
walked the rest of the way in 
snow up to my you-know-what 
to give him his paper—all for 
four cents. 

“Then, when I got there, I 
snagged my jacket I got for 
Christmas going through his 
fence. If it hadn’t been so 
dark, I could have seen that 
the gate was open just 50 feet 
further on. 

“The going was so tough one 
night that I burned up $1.20 
worth of oil although the gas 
to go around my route only 
costs $1.53. 

“About each trip around last 
week, too, I helped one or two 
fellows unstick their cars. This 
takes time and helped make me 
late, but if you expect me to 
pass up some guy who is stuck 
I think I'll quit anyhow. 

“What makes some a so 
sour and some so swell? Why 
some of those people shovel a 
turnout in the road right up to 
their fo ged tube and do every- 
thing but put down a carpet for 
me to drive on. 

“If you’d ask me, your cir- 
culation manager wouldn’t lay 
down no carpet for you.” 

Publisher's Reply 

Having written that blast by 
the route carrier against the 
circulation manager, Mr. Kim- 
ball answered with a communi- 
cation addressed to “Dear No. 
3,” and signed “Your Publisher”: 

“You will find out that one 
of the greatest things in life is 
the matter of understanding— 
understanding what makes the 
other fellow tick. That’s why 
we are printing your letter. 
We don’t think any two people 
in the world who might be at 
odds with each other could sit 
down together—to honestly try 
to understand the other’s view- 
point and how he got that way 
—without getting up and shak- 
ing hands and saying, ‘I’m glad 
we got to understand each 
other.’ 

“As to that matter of arith- 
metic: There is such a thing 
as competition that sometimes 
tosses the best calculations out 
the window. You just stick 
with us. The little ol’ Bulletin 
will be doing business here- 
abouts long after the boys from 
the big city have found out 
that it takes more than bluff, 
bluster and a bankroll to make 
a newspaper.” 

Yes, the Bulletin will be do- 
ing business because its pub- 
lisher had the courage and am- 
bition to buckle on high top 
overshoes and a sheepskin-lined 
coat to learn what motor route 
carriers and readers really 
think. 


Economy Reading Plan 
“Onzty $1.00 a month for eight 
months pays for a year,” 
the osse (Wis.) Tribune 
tells rural route patrons in pro- 
motion of an Economy Rea 
Plan which operates in areas 





where the paper has no dealers 
or carriers. An order blank 
calls for payment of $1 within 
one week from the day the pa- 
per is started; $1 on the first of 
each month thereafter. It pro- 
vides a saving of $4 a year. 


‘Project QOS’ 

P pius E* plus F equals QS. 

That is the scientific formula 
unleashed for the first time at a 
recent “atomic age” sales con- 
ference of Minneapolis ( Minn.) 
Star and Tribune circulation 
representatives. 

Translated, the formula reads: 
“Planning plus Double Energy 
plus Features equals Quota 
Smashed!” 

Responding to Chief Scientist 
W. D. Parsons, S&T circulation 
director, more than 250 “stu- 
dents of circulation science” at- 
tended the two-day clinic. 

They saw a demonstration cf 
quota-smashing when samples 
of the four basic “elements” 
were fed to an ingenious “QS” 
machine, resulting in some thor- 
oughly smashed quotas (bal- 
loons). 


SNPA Circulation Committee 

SNPA Preswent Clarence B. 
Hanson, Jr. has appointed 
James Hay, New Orleans (La.) 
Item, chairman and Robert J. 
Sudderth, Chattanooga (Tenn.) 
Times, vice-chairman of the as 
sociation’s circulation commit- 
tee. 


Carrier Notes 

Carriers of the Rockville 
Center (N. Y.) Nassau Daily 
Review-Star are engaged in a 
basket ball league competition 
in which 22 teams play once a 
week. Two ny one og carriers 
recently gave $5 each from 
savings to their school’s March 
of Dimes polio drive fund. 

“Magellan Was a Piker” says 
Boy’s Life magazine for Febru- 
ary, featuring an article by 
Charles Vinson on Don Olson's 
globegirdling feat of last May in 
connection with the Minneapolis 
(Minn.) _ Star Tribune 
building dedication. 


‘Round-World Prize 

Satt LaKE Crry, Utah—Two 
carrier boys for the Salt Lake 
Tribune - Telegram will be 
awarded free trips around the 
a On ; a ie ‘bean 
ways er a e con 
of :° contest which began Jan. 


Herb Price, promotion man- 
ager, who is conducting the 
competition, said carriers 
compete on a point award sys 
etm based on new subscriptions 
to either the morning or 
noon paper, or to a club group- 
ing chosen from a list of popu- 
lar magazines. 

The contest ends March 18. 


Young Resigns As CM 

Marvin A. Younc, formerly 
circulation manager of the Port 
Angeles (Wash.) Evening News, 
has become zone manager for 
Investors Diversified Syndicate 
of America. He has been suc 
ceeded at the Evening News by 
Dale Drake, Jr., a graduate of 
the University of Oregon School 
of Journalism. 
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» & there’s one—and only one newspaper 
that covers the entire Cleveland market. The Cleveland Plain Dealer is the 

only newspaper covering both halves of this huge automotive market consisting of 

Greater Cleveland and 26 adjacent counties, including 141* prosperous cities and 
towns. And the Plain Dealer is the ONLY morning newspaper in these communities—and 
it is home delivered in more than 90% of these cities. Automotive 
advertisers in the P. D. are assured Jocal dealer support at one low cost coverage. 
*Akron, Canton, Y not included 





The Plain rsa — Survey Department can assist 
you in 
with current piso data me Cleveland. Write for information. 





CLEVELAND 


PLAIN DEALER 


Cleveland’s Home Newspaper 


Cc & Woodward, Inc., New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
A. S. Grant, Atlanta 














Six-Foot Globe 
Keeps Abreast 
Changing World 


Des Mores, Ia.—Iowa’s gov- 
ernor, William S. Beardsley, wes 
among the first group of visitors 
to view the huge new world 
globe in the lobby of the Des 
Moines Register and Tribune 
building after its unveiling on 
Jan. 17. 

The Governor called the 

globe, which completed the 
newspapers’ public service and 
building program in connection 
with eir centennial observ- 
ance, “a wonderful addition to 
a great newspaper plant.” 
_ A near perfect sphere six feet 
in diameter, it was custom built, 
on a scale of 110 miles to the 
inch, over a_ period of six 
months by skilled cartographers 
of the Rand-McNally Co., who 
spent 3,000 man-hours making it 
the most accurate of its kind in 
the world. 

So painstaking was the work 
that when the U. S. government 
rec ed Indonesia, one hour 
before the globe was due to be 
shipped, the name “Batavia” 
was changed to “Jakarta” in ac- 
cordance with the new nation’s 
designation of its capital city. 
Periodic “editing” will keep the 
globe abreast of such geographi- 
cal changes, according to ur 
T. Gormley, R and T business 
manager. 

The sphere, protected by a 
glass case and tilted at an angle 
of 23% degrees, rotates on its 
axis once every four minutes. 

Around its base are 24 electric 
clocks, showing the time in the 
24 time zones, and inscriptions 
telling which of the principal 
cities of the world are in those 
zones. 

During shipment in a special 
railway car, the sphere was held 
at constant temperature to mini- 
mize ex; ion and contraction, 
thus keeping its dimensions ac- 
curate to within 1/32 inch. 

This new addition to the R 
& T lobby is expected to swell 
the number of school classes 
making building tours, since ed- 
ucators have already pointed 
out its value in demonstrating 
the new concept of global geog- 
raphy. 


Short Takes 
Wenpinc story in the Galar 
(Va.) Gazette: 
born in blue gabardine wi 
matching accessories.” 
ey 
From the “Let’s All Go to 
Church Sunday” column of the 
Norfolk (Neb.) News: “At 6:30 
there will be a special candle. 
light Communism service for 
young people of the church.” 
= 


Unver the “Help Wanted— 
Male” listing in the Greensboro 
(N. C.) News: “BEDROOM. 


Girl wants roommate with good 
morals. House privileges. Close 
-_” 


s 
Hoffmeyer to Head 
HAS Movie Division 

Los ANGELEs—Creation of a 
new branch, the motion picture 
division, with Ted C. Hoffmeyer 
as western manager, is an- 
nounced by Herbert W. Beyea, 
general manager of Hearst Ad- 
vertising Service. 

Mr. Hoffmeyer will be con- 
cerned with motion picture ad- 
vertising accounts in both the 
American Weekly and the Pic- 
torial Review. He joined the 
Hearst organization in 1923 as 
advertising director of the Se- 
attle (Wash.) Post-Intelligencer, 
and served in various capacities 
in that area until 1929, when he 
joined the agency which was 
the forerunner of HAS. 


s 

Jail Boosts Linage 
In 2 Reno Papers 

Reno, Nev. — Opening of 
Reno’s new police headquarters 
and city jail provided linage for 
newspapers. ore than a page 
and a half of copy was carried 
in each of the Speidel Newspa- 
pers, the Nevada State Journal 
and the Reno Evening Gazette. 

Suppliers of concrete, plumb- 
ing, heating, electrical service, 
office equipment, roofing and 
floor coverings were included in 
the advertisers. In addition 
were the construction company 
and even the public utility, the 
latter proudly extending con- 
gratulations. 





Ye UNITED'S SPOTLITE SERVICE 4& 









CURRENT RELEASE 


An exclusive series in which 
America’s noted soldier and 
Statesman tells of his new 
career as head of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross. 


MY NEW 
JOB 
by 
Gen. George C. 
Marshall 





—carefully selected buman interest series by top-flight writers! 


UNITED FEATURES:: 





EAST 42ND STREET 
W YORK 17,N.Y 


Nicholson Active 
In Engraving Firm 

San Francisco—Establishment 
of an engraving plant here spe- 
cializing in newspaper work is 
announced with formation of 
Nassau Engraving Co. 4 
Frantzen is president; Lloyd W. 
Standley, treasurer; Charles L. 
Nicholson, secretary and sales 
manager. 








E & P Is Text 

Berkeley, Calif.—Editor & 
Publisher will be the sole text 
for the University of California 
class in newspap g 
ment, it is announced by Prof. 
Clare Hamilton. Individual 
subscriptions have been taken 
out for each member. 











Mr. Nichol resigned as pro- 
motion manager of the San 
Francisco News to join the new 
firm. Messrs. Frantzen and 
Standley head the Nassau Pho- 
toengraving Co. in Mineola, N. 
Y., which has handled engrav- 
ings for Hempstead Newsday. 
Mr. Nicholson was advertising 
director of Newsday after 12 
years as advertising director 
and business manager for 
Scripps-Howard in both Okla- 





History on Newsprint 


R , Me.—An exhibit 
showing the history of the city 
and of Knox County during the 


Courier-Gazette, 
here at the 

orial Museum. The display was 
arranged by Publisher John M. 
Richardson, Editor Frank A. 


Winslow, and Reporter James 


homa City and Washington, 
D. C. Brown. 
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Oops! Mr. Blithers, | forgot to tell you I’m using 
your office for the response to our Des Moines 
Sunday Register advertisements 


A pretty forceful demonstration of response, you say? Sure 
Te yy remember this one paper sells all of lowa. The Des 
Moines Sunday Register is read by 7 out of 10 of all lowa 
families—it completely dominates 82 out of a// 99 counties 
with family coverage of from 50% to 100%. And nowbere 
does it have less than 25%! . fasts —" 

It’s big! 500,000 plus circulation—only nine other ct 
have Sanday mest pe big. It covers a huge double market 
...an urban market, bigger than Boston—a farm market 
that’s first and foremost. Total lows spending over 5 billion 
dollars! ny 

You can reach 70% of all Iowa’s buying families in The 
Des Moines Sunday Register for a milline rate of only $1.63! 


ABC Circulation Sept. [30, 1949: 
Daily, 363,066—Sunday, 520,338 


THE Des MOINES REGISTER anv TRIB 
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There’s really 
—_ no confusion! 


= THE INQUIRER 
iken 


=| MIRST wm puaverpuia! 














MEDIA RECORDs INC. 


The “First 50” Report of Media NEW YORK * 


ily Records... the report See 
standing of all newspapers tn 
year 1949... lists The Inquir 

as FIRST in Philadelphia ose im 
eighth place in all America. 


And, as you know, Media Records 


CHICAGO «* COLUMBUS * 






SAN FRANCI sco 



















T: 
TOTAL ADVER ISING of the First Fifty NEWSPAPERS 
(Both Six Day and Seven Day) 
As Measured by Media Records, 




















































Inc. 
’ 
is the only accepted newspaper YEAR ~ 1949 ts 
egal nes 
linage speci agen & *--e-spond 41,573,095 
he only source fr : 7 + Milwaukee Journal (E & pS: 41,107, 266 
P m tive linage information 3. Washington Star (E & s) (See Note)......0 0 | 796, 885 
comp ‘ 4. New York Times Pee eitiesesntassaneenc 36,089, 7 
be obtained. fap 
can pe 5. Miami Herald IMO aNsnecninseg ss. 35,024,774 
6. New York News (M & S) (See MO esisiccce.. 34,880, 262 
7. Los Angeles Times (M & ol ee ee REG: 34,698,458 
8. Philadelphia Inquirer FPS Wi ssiisncciccse.. 34,471, 280 
THE 9. Baltimore Sun (E & * ieee ee On i 34,379, 208 
NeUIRER 10. Detroit News PM inicsinsssuaneracen. ++++ 34,307, 660 
i 
11, Houston Chronicle BS hisevesiiiccig 33,650,107 
12. New Orleans Times-Picayune & States (M&S).. 33,105,364 
13. Dallas Times-Herald pig. ii 31,955,631 
14. Akron Beacon—Journa] clhading SSE 30,166,558 
15. Minneapolis Star & Tribune PO Bisiiccccess 29,570,293 
16. St. Louis Post-Dispatch Gh tig eee 29,152,431 
17. Philadelphia Bulletin OB)... cocesce.,, 28,823,327 
18. Cleveland Plain-Dealer (M&S)....., Hiencneed 28,750,875 
in 19. Dallas News (M & seni aD 28,491,002 
1S! g Washington Star does not include April 6-11-12-13 because of Strike. 
ines New York News linage includes 8,062,214 lines of Split-run advertising. 
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y $1.63! ERT R. BECK, 20N. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Andover a ve © 448 S, Hill St., Los Angeles, Michigan 0578 
, .Y.C,, Longacre 5-5232 ROBERT R. St., San Francisco, Garfield 1- 
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How One Small Paper 
Won Place on Schedule 


By R. W. Graham 


Partner, Gray & Rogers, Philadelphia. Pa. 


THERE is a lot of perfunctory 
letter-writing in advertising and 
its allied businesses. Especially 
the publishing business. More 
Soeey. newspaper publish- 


ing. 

fi is hardly necessary to give 
an example to prove that point. 

e men, particularly the 
space buyers, can see such let- 
ters in their sleep. Without 
opening the envelope from the 
Kinooky Herald, they know 
what’s in it. 

“Thank you for your valued 
order in behalf of your client, 
‘Pinko Perfume.’ This will 
have our careful attention and 
we shall be glad to cooperate 
with you to make the advertis- 
ing effective.” 

Yes, yes. And that’s the end 
of it. The advertising is run 
as ordered, the bills come in 
and are checked, and the client 
more or less cheerfully pays for 
the space. Whether the mer- 
chandise moves or not—and 
why—seldom becomes the con- 
cern of the newspaper. 

One Extreme 

Forget for the moment the 
other extreme—the all-too-fre- 
quent schedule of five 25-line 
advertisements that goes out to 
the newspaper with a two-page 
mimeographed request from the 
agency for merchandising aid. 
Calls on dealers, publicity tie- 
ups, cooperation in securing 
window displays, letters to dis- 
tributors. Enough has been 
written with vitriolic ink in 
the trade press on that subject. 

There still remains the vast 
bulk of newspaper advertising 
that is placed with no provision 
other —_ that it be published. 
Take, for instance, a schedule 
we released in certain cities and 
towns where, the client said, 
he had good product distribu- 
tion—or would have, before the 
ads appeared. 

Back to the agency came the 
usual raft of form letters bear- 
ing thanks and proffered co- 
operation. But among them 
‘was one so different that it de- 
serves widespread publicity. It 
said in part, “We have taken 
it upon ourselves to make a 
number of inquiries among dis- 
tributors and dealers and are 
unable to find anyone who has 
a stock of this product in our 
territory. Of course, we could 
go ahead and insert the adver- 
tising as ordered, but we are 
here to give service and not 
to take money from advertisers 
when there is no possibility of 
selling the merchandise because 
there is none in stock. Unless 
‘we hear —— you to the con- 

ary not insert this 
advertising.” 


That letter was from a little 
paper of 15,000 circulation in 
faraway Iowa—one of hundreds 


of similar smalltown media on 


22 


the schedule. Good advertising 
practice demanded that product 
distribution be checked in all 
communities. But due to cir- 
cumstances surrounding this 
particular product, that was not 
practicable. And to ask the 
publication to do so would, be- 
cause of the very limited sched- 
ule, have been an imposition, 
in our opinion. 

The penalty, however, for lack- 
ing such essential information 
could be severe. Money might 
be spent for space that could 
not possibly be productive—a 
waste that might swing the 
scales against total results. As 


for the publishers, advertising Z. 


in their papers migh 
demned as unprofitable. As for 
the agency, its work, however 
effective potentially, 
come in for blame. 

If more newspapers took the 
trouble to insure the possibility 
of results, as did that little 
Iowa paper, the probability of 
results would be greatly in- 
creased. 

You think such action on the 
part of publishers too altruistic 
to be practical? Maybe so. But 
let’s finish the story. The lack 
of distribution in that town was 
investigated; merchandise was 
found to be en route and, al- 
though late, scheduled to-arrive 
before the advertising appeared. 
The newspaper was instructed 
to run the space as ordered. 

So why all the fuss? Aren’t 
we right back where we started 
from? What good did it do for 
the p — to speak up in the 
first place? Just this: That 
newspaper will not have to sell 
itself onto the schedule next 
time—it will be there! 

ue 


Obituary Citation 

New Haven, Conn.—The New 
Haven Register has received a 
citation for cooperating with the 
New Haven Veterans Council’s 
returned war dead program. 
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Bulletin Slogan 
Is Ballet Theme 


The Philadelphia (Pa.) Bul- 
letin has spent big money pro- 
moting its slogan, “In Philadel- 

hia Nearly Ever: 'ybody Reads 
The Bulletin.” But recently, 
further publicity from an un- 
expected source—a Broadway 


musical show. 

Deere “Wiman’s 
mg,” bal- 
let dancers brought to life 
scenes from the cartoon series 

dl Richard Decker built around 
the slogan 
Mr. Decker does the cartoons 
for the Bulletin, through its 
agency, N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 


Mich. League Elects 
Lansinc, Mich.—John Bat- 

dorff, Manistee News-Advocate, 

was elected president of the 





Michigan League of Home 
Dailies here recently. Other 
officers are: James M. Moses, 


Marshall Chronicle, and Frank 
Russell, Jr., Marquette Min- 
ing Journal, vicepresidents, and 
Paul V. Elsberry, Scheerer & 
Co., secretary-treasurer. 


70 Carriers 
In Training for 
Advancement 


PorTLAND, Ore.—Seventy Ore- 

gonian carrier salesmen will 
take training to fit themselves 
for future jobs as circulation 
district managers in an eight- 
week “school” which began 
Jan. 23. 
Under the direction of L. J. 
Cascadden, circulation manager, 
the weekly classes in the circu- 
lation department conference 
room at the newspaper plent 
will feature lectures by Ore 
gonian department heads. 

George Vanelli, . | —_ 
tion manager, will discuss 
history journalism in = 
Unitea States at an early ses- 
sion. Other speakers to be heard 
will include Brenholt Wood, as- 
— city circulation manager, 

Harry Crossley, stant 
ae circulation supervisor. 

Several of the newspaper's 
district circulation managers 
rose through the ranks from be 
ginners as Oregonian carrier 
salesmen. 
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’ World’s Rubber 


the 


AKRON BEACON JOURNAL 


Exclusive 


LONE 


OF 


INFLUENCE 





A rich zone with an Effective Buying Income ex- 


ceeding 800 million dollars. 


To intelligently sell 


this vast market, you must use Akron’s ONLY daily 


Sunday 


° 


ind newspoper. 
* BUSINESS 1S LOCAL. 


Remember . . . ALL 


sai BEACON J OURNAL 
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There’s No Place Like Home... to Start Selling! 


SCENE: 168,095 Washington, D. C. homes (ABC 
figures, September 1949). Of all 4 Washington 
newspapers, that’s the biggest home-delivered 
circulation in the City and Retail Trading Zones. 
What’s more, The Star’s home-delivered circula- 
tion represents over 80% of its total circulation 
—again, highest of all Washington papers. 


TIME: Early evening. Food-shopping is planned. 
Important buying decisions are made. Your 
advertising is read carefully. 


CAST: 168,095 prosperous Washington families. 
“Sales Management” (November 10, 1949) put 
the Effective Buying Income of Washington 


ba 


families at $5,609 for 1949 . . . third, by states, 
in the nation. 


In any Washington selling plan, the family- 
read STAR is naturally the first choice. Local 
and national advertisers like their advertising 
home-delivered—and continue to use The Star 
overwhelmingly. 


The Washington Star 


Evening and Sunday Editions 


Represented nationally by Dan A. Carroll, 110 E. 42nd St., 

YC 17; The John E. Lutz Co., Tribune Tower, Chicago 11. 
Member: Bureau of Advertising ANPA, Metropolitan Group, 
Audit Bureau of Circulation. 


* No. 1 in advertising lineage * No. 1 in home-delivered circulation ‘No. 1 in readership 


THE EVENING STAR BROADCASTING COMPANY OWNS AND OPERATES. STATIONS WMAL. WMAL-FM, AND WMAL-TV 
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" 
David Lawrence 
joins the N. Y. Herald Tribune’s 


Team of Top-flight 
Political Writers 


David Lawrence’s Washington dispatches are featured 
five days a week in the New York Herald Tribune and 
almost 200 other newspapers across the country. This 
popular, well-established feature is now available 


through the 


N YORA 


Herald «xe Tribune 


yndicate 






Spot commentary— 
600 words, 5 days a week, 
delivered by wire 
or fast mail 

from a major city 
in your region. 
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David Lawrence's Washington Dispatches are 


Original, Distinctive, Dependable Reports on the 
News that Affects Your Readers Most 





Mr. Lawrence has a long-standing reputation for trust- 
worthy, searching reports on 


NATIONAL AFFAIRS—Political trends @ National 
defense @ the United States’ role in world affairs. 


BUSINESS CONDITIONS—Economic trends @ Labor 
Problems @ Taxes. 


These are the vital subjects which day after day make 
the nation’s top news. David Lawrence keeps your 
readers informed—ahead of the news—in these fields. 


Now, as a special Washington correspondent, 
David Lawrence is a member of the team of 
outstanding reporters and news columnists offered 
by the New York Herald Tribune Syndicate. 





WALTER LIPPMANN 


...influential ... informed... penetrating... 
just returned from a fact-gathering tour 
of news centers in Europe and Asia...com- 
mentaries which cut a the confus- 
ing welter of the news to tell your readers 
exactly what is happening. 












JOSEPH AND STEWART ALSOP 
..-hard-hitting Washington-and-the-world 
writing team...first to reveal the debate 
in high government circles over whether 
to make the Hydrogen Bomb now...to give 
authoritative on-the-spot coverage of 
th national and international events, 
Joseph will leave this month to tour Eu- 
rope while Stewart covers Washington. 





BERT ANDREWS 
... Pulitzer-prize-winning chief of the New 
York Herald Tribune’s crack Washington 
bureau...a reporter with first-hand con- 
tacts and an uncanny ability to dig out 
facts which lead to frequent Herald Tri- 
bune exclusives...his reports are regu- 
larly available to New York Herald Tri- 
bune News Service subscribers. 


We invite you to join us in 
publishing the reports of these 
able observers of political affairs 
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MARK SULLIVAN 

.--elder statesman of Washington column- 
ists, to whom a large public looks for ripe, 
good-humored wisdom and perspective on 
national affairs...For more than thirty 
years a highly respected and influential 
Washington political writer. 


Herald <atyz- “Tribune 


4 230 W. 41st St., New York 18, N.Y. 


Price 
W. . J. — Sixteen 
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es 0: e weekly Washington 
Star for Feb. 2 were printed on 
bagasse pulp paper, of which 
only six rolls have m manu- 
factured, as a test of this new 
type of newsprint. (E&P, Feb. 4, 
Page 24.) 


Bagasse is sugar cane residue 
after the juice has been extract- 
ed. Engineers and chemists have 
been for a number of 
years to utilize it for paper 
manufacture, but were unsuc- 
cessful until E. R. Timlowski, 
technical director for the Kins- 
ley Chemical Co., of Cleveland, 
after two years of research, de- 
veloped a su method of 
making a satisfactory pulp in- 


expensively. 

q in full production in 
mills designed especially for ba- 
gasse production, bagasse paper 
will cost between $68 and $72 
a ton, the developers claim. 

The Noble & Wood Machine 
Co., of Hoosick Falls, N. Y., and 
the Chemical Paper Mfg. Co., of 
Holyoke, Mass., worked out an 
adaptation of the conventional 
woodpulp-sulphate manufactur- 
ing process suited to the ba- 
gasse requirements. On Jan. 26, 
(marked as Bagasse Day in 
Holyoke), the first experimental 
newsprint made from the ba- 
gasse pulp was tested on the 
presses of the Holyoke Daily 
Transcript, which published a 
= edition marking the 
event. 


Refinements Made 


The test was successful, but 
the paper was somewhat thick- 
er and stiffer than was desir- 
able. The Chemical Paper Co. 
made adjustments and reduced 
the quantity of sizing, and the 
second lot of paper, while still 
slightly stiffer than ordinary 
newsprint, was close to it in 
general characteristics. 

The Stryker Press, a division 
of the Star organization, prints 
Chemurgic Digest, organ of the 
National Farm Chemurgic 
Council, which had a direct in- 
terest in the process, and 
through his connections with 
John W. Ticknor, treasurer and 
assistant to the president of th 
Chemurgic Council, Fred E. 
Lewis, vicepresident of the 
Washington Star, had been in 
close contact with the progress 
of the bagasse experiments. He 
represented the Star and Coun- 
cil at Holyoke when the test 
run was made. 

This connection resulted in 
the Star being granted the dis- 
tinction of obtaining two 66- 
inch rolls of bagasse newsprint. 
A third roll will be used for an 
issue of the Chemurgic Digest. 
The other three rolls will go to 
Puerto Rico and Argentina for 


tests there. 


No More at Holyoke 
No more bagasse paper will 
be made in Holyoke for the 
time being for commercial use, 
6o that the Feb. 2 issue of the 
Star will probably retain the 
distinction of being the only 
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N.J. Paper on Bagasse:; 
Put at $68 a Ton 


newspaper in the world to print 
a regular edition on bagasse pa- 
per for some time to come. 

Joseph Glenn Weimer, direc- 
tor of international and bagasse 
activities for the Kinsley Com- 
Pany, and president of a new 
organization tentatively named 
the Bagasse Development Co. 
which will have worldwide con- 
trol of bagasse operations, re- 
que: an overrun of at least 
500 copies of the Star, which he 
will mail all over the world. 

The Star’s pressmen reported 
no difficulty in handling the pa- 
per. It required only minor 
press adjustments, and took ink 
readily. 

The bagasse was brought to 
Holyoke especially for the test 
by Jaime Vick, of Puerto Rico, 
San Juan, commercial director 
of all government-owned indus- 
tries operated by the Puerto 
Rico Industrial Development 
Company, and _ vicepresident 
and general manager of the 
Puerto Rico Pulp and Paper 
Corporation. 

First Use In S. A. 

Present plans call for estab- 
lishing the first regular produc- 
tion plants for bagasse paper in 
Puerto Rico, which produces 
thousands of tons of sugar cane 
annually. At present the cane 
pulp is burned to get rid of it, 
and plans call for erection of 
bagasse paper-pulp mills close 
to the cane plantations to pro- 
cess the former waste product. 
Other plants are expected to be 
built in various South American 
countries where sugar growing 
is an important industry, and in 
Louisiana. 

Mr. Weimer said his new or- 
ganization contemplates organ- 
ization of a subsidiary firm in 
Argentina, but nothing definite 
has been settled in that respect. 

The Kinsley Company origi- 
nally began its experiments to 
find suitable waste vegetable 
substitute for woodpulp with 
wheat straw, and developed a 
relatively good product before 
discovering that paper could be 
made better from bagasse. It is 
continuing work on the wheat 
straw paper. 


New Sunday Tabloid 
Attains All Goals 


OAKLAND, Calif—All goals set 
for the first issue of the tabloid 
Sunday edition of the Hearst- 
owned Oakland Post - Enquirer 
were attained and topped, a 
survey showed. 

Some advertising was turned 
down despite a 124-page issue, 
well above original estimates. 
The main news section con- 
tained 76 pages, including a 12- 
page, “The Woman Today” sec- 
In addition were a 16- 
magazine section, 
a 16-page home magazine sec- 
tion and 16 pages of comics. 

As_ sched .. the edition 
made its bow late Saturday 
night. The Sunday tabloid re- 
places a Saturday edition. 





Local Firms Pay 
For Supplement 


Porrstown, Pa—The Pitts- 
town Mercury included in its 
regular edition recently a four- 
page tabloid of borough recre- 
ational activities that was un- 
derwritten by local firms who 
paid regular advertising rates. 

“Once sold,” said William M. 
Hiester, president of the Potts- 
town Daily News Publishing 
Co., “it is an institution, and 
we plan to make it an annual 
affair.” 


Hoover Report 
Contest Begun 
By Houston Post 


Houston, Tex.—A letter-writ- 
ing contest, designed to focus 
public attention on the money- 
saving proposals of the Hoover 
Commission, was announc 
Jan. 29 by the Houston Post. 
It will be sponsored by the Post 
in cooperation with the Citizens 
Committee for the Hoover 


ort. 
s: The “Write a Letter to Wash- 
ington” contest will give par- 
ticipants a chance to share in 
$1,500 worth of savings bonds to 
be awarded for the best letters. 

There are three divisions, one 
for high school students, one 
for college students and a third 
for adults. 

This is what contestants must 


do: 

“Write a letter to either of 
the two U. S. Senators from 
Texas or to any Texas congress- 
man telling why you favor the 
proposals of the Hoover Com- 
mission. 

“After mailing the letter, send 
a copy of it to the Contest Edi- 
tor, Houston Post.” 

To Interview Congressmen 

The senators and representa- 
tives to whom the letters are 
sent will be interviewed by the 
Post’s Washington Bureau to 
learn their reactions. 

To help those who will enter 
the contest, the Post has re- 
printed in pamphlet form a 
series of 19 articles written 
last summer by H. McWhinney, 
a member of the Post staff. The 
series is a clear study of the 
Hoover Commission’s report. 

* 


W-T Printers Retain 

J s ‘ps: - 
Priority by ‘Big 6’ Vote 

Members of New York Typo- 
graphical Union No. 6 voted 
Jan. 29 to uphold the decision 
of their president and executive 
council that the sale of the New 
York Sun to the World-Tele- 
gram was an authorized one. 
In effect, W-T printers retain 
complete priority, and the Sun’s 
old priority list of printers will 
be tacked to the bottom of the 
old W-T list. 

Officials of the local said the 
decision “most likely” will be 
appealed to the International 
Typographical Union, but doubt- 
ed that it would be overthrown 
because of the precedent estab- 
lished after the sale of the New 
York World to the Telegram. 
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27% 


of South Carolina's 
Tofal Food Sales 


% Food sales were $65,421,940 in 
Greenville's A.8.C. market of 455,01! 
people in 1948. Sales Management 
1949 Survey of Buying Power. 
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“But I’m almost sure my next line isn’t 


‘Solid Cincinnati reads The Cincinnati Enquirer’!”’ 


seer eer eeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeee 


d Another good cue: The Cincinnati Enquirer has the lowest 
tia milline rate in Cincinnati. 


(Represented by Moloney, Regan and Schmitt, Inc.) 
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48 Newspapers 
Sponsor 23rd 
Spelling Bee 


Worrisome words, dredged up 
from the depths of the diction- 
ary, began to crackle across the 
grade school classrooms of the 
National Spelling Bee rolled in- 

ation To) in- 
to high gear. 

One of the biggest and best- 
known of the ann promo- 
tions beamed at the school-age 
newspaper readers of tomorrow, 
the Bee each year gains the 
interest and the active partici- 
— of approximately 5,000,- 


youngsters. 

This will be the 23rd year 
for the event sponsored by the 
Scripps - Howard Newspapers 

: other eran. This 
year’s group of sponsors in- 
cludes up to now, 48 news- 
papers, a new record. There 
were 47 papers sponsoring the 
"49 event. 

After local and regional elim- 
ination contests conducted by 
the sponsoring newspapers in 
cooperation with school officials, 
the Bee will reach its climax 
with the championship finals in 
Washington’s National Press 
Club auditorium on Friday, 
May 26. 

The local ions and 
their escorts will be entertained 
in Washington for the full 
week of May 22-27, with head- 
quarters at the Willard Hotel. 

More than $3,000 in cash 
— are awarded at the Wash- 

gton finals, with the champ- 
_— ren 7 a top award 

lus a weeke o N 
York City. iin sik 

The 1950 sponsoring news- 
Papers, announced by Charles 
H. Schneider, Scripps-Howard 
promotion editor and National 
Spelling Bee director, include 
the following: 

Akron (O.) Beacon Journal, 
Albuquerque (N. M.) Tribune, 
Amarillo (Tex.) News-Globe, 
Anderson (S. C.) Independent- 
Tribune & Mail, Phoenix Ari- 
zona Republic, Atlanta (Ga.) 
Journal, Beaumont (Tex.) Jour- 
nal, Birmingham (Ala.) Post, 
Buffalo (N. Y.) News, Camden 
(N. J.) Courier-Post, Canton 
(O.) Repository, Charleston 
(W. Va.) Daily Mail, Chicago 
Daily News. 


Cincinnati 
WCPO, Cleveland (O.) Press, 
Columbus (O.) Citizen, Denver 
(Colo.) Rocky Mountain News, 
Des Moines (Ia.) Register & 
Tribune, Detroit (Mich.) News, 


(O.) Post-Station 


El Paso (Tex.) Herald-Post, 
(Ind.) Press, Fort 
Press, Houston 
(Tex.) Press, Huntington (W. 
Va.) Herald - Dispatch, Indi- 
anapolis (Ind.) Times, Jackson- 
ville (Fla.) Journal, Kentucky 


Post. 

Knoxville (Tenn.) News-Sen- 
tinel, Lowell (Mass.) Sun, 
Lynchburg (Va.) News & Daily 
Advance, Memphis (Tenn.) 
Press - Scimitar, Miami (Fla.) 
Herald, Minneapolis (Minn.) 
Star & Tribune, New York 
(Pa.) Times Herald, 
Passaic (N. J.) Herald-News, 
World-Telegram and Sun, Nor- 
Portsmouth (O.) Times, San 
Francisco (Calif.) News. 

Syracuse (N. Y.) Herald-Jour- 
nal, Tulsa (Okla.) Tribune, 
Salisbury (Md.) Times, Steub- 
enville (O.) Herald-Star, Sche- 
nectady (N. Y.) Union- Star, 
Washington (D. C.) Daily News, 
Waterbury (Conn.) Republican- 
A an, Waynesboro (Va.) 
News-Virginian, Winston-Salem 
(N. C.) Journal & Sentinel, 
Wisconsin State Journal, 

a 


Watkins Advanced 


On Providence Paper 

PROVIDENCE, R. I.—John C. A. 
Watkins was named assistant 
publisher of the Providence 
Journal Co. at the annual meet- 
ing of directors Feb. 1. Mr. Wat- 
kins had been assistant to the 
publisher. 

Sevellon Brown again was ap- 
pointed editor and publisher; 
James B. Stickley, general man- 
ager for edministration; William 
R. Denny, general manager for 
advertising and sales, and Se- 
— Brown, 3rd, associate edi- 

“A 

George Pierce Metcalf was 
elected president by the board 
of directors: Henry D. Sharpe, 
vicepresident; William C. Ellis, 
treasurer and secretary, and 
John L. McElroy, assistant treas- 


urer end assistant secretary. 
» 


8 pt. on 9 pt. Slug 

Oaxtanp, Calif—Body type of 
the Oakland Tribune has been 
increased to eight point on a 
nine-point slug. 





Keep Income Up 
and Expenses Down 


Clear, clean printing is an important factor in 
retaining the good will of advertisers and read- 
ers ... Freedom from plant troubles and delays 
means better control of publishing costs. .. . 
Dependable high quality of Certified Mats con- 
tributes to both objects. 


For dependable stereotyping, 





rely on Certified Mats 





CERTIFIED DRY MAT CORPORATION, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, Dept. P, New York 20, N. Y. 


- 7 
Want Ad Clinic 
Set for Inland 
o s 
Chi. Meeting 

Curcaco — Advertising, labor 
problems and recent changes in 
the wage and hour law will get 
major attention at the 66th an- 
nual mid-winter meeting of the 
Inland Daily Press Association 
o— at the Congress Hotel, Feb. 

“14. 

Inland publishers with special 
roblems in other fields will 
nd time to seek the answers 
in the group round-tables plan- 
ned for the afternoon of the 
first day, President Oscar S. 
Stauffer said. 

Columnist to Speak 

Dorothy Thompson will ad- 
dress the Feb. 14 luncheon, and 
a special “Voice of America” 
program has been arranged for 
the Feb. 13 luncheon, with How- 
land H. Sargeant, acting assis- 
tant secretary of state for pub- 
lic affairs, as speaker. 

Dean Kenneth E. Olson of 
Northwestern University’s Me- 
dill School of Journalism, who 
made a second post-war trip to 
Europe last summer, will dis- 
cuss European newspapers and 
some things U. S. publishers 
might learn from them. 

Advertsing speciete will in- 
clude Dr. mneth Dameron, 
director of the Committee on 
Consumer Relations in Adver- 


tising, and Dr. Philip M. Hauser, 
acting director of the Census 
Bureau. 

The classified men, who will 
conduct a clinic, are George In- 
man of the Pontiac (Mich.) 
Press, who has develo suc- 
cessful telephone _ solicitation 
methods, and Harold Wehr, of 
the Washington (Ia.) Journal 
and the Elder-Shannon Classi- 
fied Ad Service. 

Earl F. Halverson, assistant 
Chicago regional director of the 
Wage and Hour division, will 
answer questions about the ap- 
plications of the recent amend- 
ments to the wage and hour 
law to newspapers. 

Tom Tanner, labor commis 
sioner of the Southern News- 
paper Publishers Association; 
George N. Dale, chairman of 
the ANPA Special Standing 
Committee, and Robert C. Bas 
sett, Hearst general counsel, 
will speak at a special labor 
conference. 

Prize-winning newspapers in 
the Inland’s 11th annual typog- 
raphy contest will be exhibited 
and awards will be presented 
by Dr. Albert A. Sutton, of the 

edill School in behalf of the 
Northwestern University chap 
ter of Sigma Delta Chi. 

es 


65th Almanac 

Wrixes-BarreE, Pa.—The Ree- 
ord has issued the 65th edition 
of its Almanac and Yearbook. 
Orders are taken by the carrier 
boys. 











Only the Argus-Dispatch Newspapers cover 
the ILLINOIS ain lee nearly 60% of 
Quad-Cities’ 230,000* population live 
















The Quad-Cities Metropolitan county population 
creased over 33,000 since the 1940 Census. One of 
growing and prosperous Markets in the Middlewest. Family 


income is 


has in- 
the fast 


exceeding $5,650 last year. 


chin manufacturing center of the world. 
eet: ei * Sales pn Bae estimate as of Jan. 1, 1949 
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Moline 


...the newspapers covering the Illinois side of the Quad-Cities 


National Rep., The Allen Klapp Co., New York, Chicago, Detroit 
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38,296,095 





of 
es LINES of 
1 labor 
pers in d 
= ADVERTISING! 
— gS 
of the 
y chap- 
he Ree- ° 
edition In 1949 The Kansas City Star 
—: carried 38,296,095 agate lines 
a of advertising—local, national, 
classified and comic combined. 
This is the largest volume of advertising 
for a single year in the entire history 
of The Star and a gain of 860,411 lines 
over 1948, itself a record-breaking year. 
Such volume testifies to four things: 

1, The continued healthful 3. Growing recognition of the 
state of business, industry effectiveness of newspaper 
and agriculture in this area. advertising for low-cost, 

mass selling. 

2. The vitality of the American 
free enterprise system in 4. The ability of The Star to 
general and the aggressive- deliver single-handedly the 
ness of Kansas City mer- big, expanding Kansas City 

) ie chants in particular. market. 
amily 


THE KANSAS CITY STAR 


Evening, 363,882 Morning, 356,214 Sunday, 377,727 


Chicago Office-202 S. State St. New York Office-15 E. 40th St. 
WEbster 98-0532 LExington 2-4588 
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100 Take Part 
In 1950 Study 
Of APME 


Nearly 100 managing editors 


have accepted assignments on 
the s, ~_ 4 commit- 
tees of Associated Press Man- 


aging Feditone Association, Inc. 
“I think we're assured o: 


E. Isaacs, St. 

(Mo.) Star-Times, —— chair- 
man, declared the Study “is 
without question one of the 
— prove accomplishments 

working newspapermen in 
the history of American jour- 
nalism.” - 


New committee a 
Bs ppointments 


State Si tudies: Chairman—V: 


(Calif.) 
Stone, Seattle 
Merrill Chilcote, St. Joseph (Mo.) 
News-Press; J. 3. Mahaffey, Texarkana 
(Tex.) News and Gazette; Al Wilson, 
Chickasha (Okla.) Express; Purser 
Hewitt, Jackson (Miss.) Clayton- ——_ 
er; Sidney W. Hooper, —— (NM. D.) 
te —" heville (N 

. sme. 





Carlson, Niles 

. Jarrell, Grand 
ry, is (Ariz.) Ri nde = "as. 
riz. ‘epublic - 

sette; Paul Walcott, Greenfield “(Mass 


Recorder-Gasette; Sam Ragan, Raleigh 
N. C.) News and Observer; Harold 

Keenan, Plainfield (N. > Gi rier- 
News; E. J. ity, Scranton (Pa.) 
Times; W. ‘alton, South Bend 
ie Tribune; Clifford J. Nuhn, 
Poughkeepsie (N. Y.) New Yorker; 


Dean Wilde, St. Joseph (Mo.) Gazette: 


W. Earl Hall, Mason City (1 
C ity (Ia.) Globe- 





Special 
William P. Steven Minne pels » 
‘apolis tian 
a (Pa) “Bulletin, 


ter Lister, Philadet 
and Wallace Ba big 





liam 
verett Merlealor, 


Sede a Set 

a ‘ ; i 
Patrick, Rock Hill (S. C.) Herald; A. 
- % mpegs Buffalo (N. Y.) Eve- 
H. Williams, Worcester 
(Maes 7 Tel ayy George W. 
aly. at ew Orleans (La.) Times- 
John H. Colburee Richmond 
omy "Times-Dispatch: George Shoals, 

yg (N. Y.) Democr. 


erbury ‘ 

% Repubiton; Joseph T. Adams, Rochester 
Y.) Times-Union; Robert N 
Sortiona Oregonian. 

Writing: Chairman—. 


fartford (Conn.) 7: - 
well, Nashville (leon Tennesseean; 
Maclean Patterson, Baltimore soaks 
Sun; Hoke Welch, "Miami (Fla.) Ni 

Featuress Chairman—Frank E: atv, 
Des Moines (Ia.) Register and Tribune: 
Members—. M. Sh 


oebotham, Siours 

~~ (‘s. >) pce Leader; Roger Con- 
Conn.) Register; 

Ty Stafford, "Detroit Mich.) Free 
Press; Harmon Phillips, Tulsa (Okla.) 
5 r., Indianap- 


(0.) —: Herb Koehl, Dayton 
(O.) sods Phil R. North, Fort 
Worth (Tex.) ‘Star: Telegram; Lon Bur- 
rowes, St. Louis (Mo.) Globe-Democrat; 
Alhambra (Calif 


_ Censorship: Chairman—J. R. Wig 
ins, Washington (D. C.) Post; Mem- 
ae Patterson, altim: 
Sun; Walter tises, Philadelphia Bulle. 
tin; John H. Colbu Va.) 


mn, Richmond 
Times. ry Herbert Corn, Wash- 
ington (D. C. 


) Star. 
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Sikes Heads 


Research Group 
Allen B. Sikes, service man- 
ager of the Bureau of Advertis- 
ing, ANP. been elected 
president of the Copy Research 
Council, and Richard G. Hol- 
brook, head of copy research at 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Os- 
born is secretary-treasurer, 


Local Columns 
Lead in Survey: 
Content Revised 


Keene, N. H.—Local columns 
of every type command greater 
reade: ip than do those of syn- 
dicated columnists, it was re- 
vealed in a recent survey con- 
ducted by the Keene Sentinel 
among its readers 

The daily found that its edi- 
torial column had a combined 

lar and occasional reader- 
ship a 81%, or 12% more than 
the figure for its top syndicated 
—, column. 

Readership of editorials, it 
was discovered, is divided al- 
most evenly between men and 
women. Only one type of news 
carried by the paper, gern 
had a larger readership, 86%. 
A “What Readers Say” column 
rated 53%. 

Other editorial features dis- 
covered to have a high rating 
included a 25-years ago column, 
home building plans, gardening, 
local historical articles and 
‘women’s features. 

‘As a result of the findings, 
the newspaper has eli ted 
some of the editorial features it 
found were not being widely 
ge and _ has doubled the space 

was allocating women’s ac- 
tivities and features. 

The survey is being used to 
advantage by the advertising 
department also, according to 
Managing Editor Ralph A 
Newell. 





Premiere of ‘Francis’ 
(As Movie) in Germany 


per- 
. accom: ied Rs - 
group of press corresponden 
fiew from California to Weis- 
baden, Germany, recently to 
5 panicloat in the world prem- 
ere of Universal-International’s 
comedy “Francis,” based on the 
book by David Stern III, pub- 
— of the New Orleans’ (La.) 
item 
The premiere and entertain- 
ment by the Ho ‘ood stars 
was arranged by Universal-In- 
ternational in cooperation with 
the War Department. The press 
- included Virginia Mc- 
Pher: United Press; Frank 
Neill, Ir International News Serv- 
ice; Ruth Wa 
ing 
ilton and John Vachon for 
mard Lyons, New 
tous Post; and representatives 
of Los Angeles and New Or- 
leans newspapers. The Ameri- 
ean premiere of “Francis” took 
place in New Orleans, Feb. 7. 


Hub’s Big Story 
‘Not Funny, | 
Says Page Ad 


Boston, Mass.—The recent 
fun-poking spree at the expense 
of the burglarized Brink’s Ex- 
press Co. here hasn’t sat too 
well with the Employers’ Group 
Insurance Companies. So last 
week, the firm (which, inci- 
dentally, was not the one nicked 
for insurance on the rob- 
bery) said plainly in a full- 
page newspaper ad (see cut) 
that it was far from a laughing 


matter. 

Headlined “Who laughs last?” 
the ad asks: “Have you read 
the papers? Have you list 












to the radio? Have you watched 





your television? ... 

“Why, the whole town’s 
laughing. . . . The funniest thing 
has happened. There’s been a 
million-dollar robbery.” 

Grinning Mask Pictured 

The ad goes on to say that 
threats to life, the loss of 
billions in prope: (which, ul- 
timately, the people must pay 
cannot be taken lightly. “Let’s 
get serious about it,” the insur- 
ance firm concludes. “Let’s 
tighten up our fists. . Then 
we can afford to laugh. iO 

The picture over the text 
shows a revolver jyze beside a 
grinning mask as those 
worn by the ey men. 

Before it became a humor 
theme, the Brink’s robbery was 
for the editors of Boston dailies 
thout equal in 


~ 


many decades. 

While street and agen J sales 
of extras soared, city editors of 
the eight dailies broke many 
precedents in their effort to 
give their readers the best pos- 
sible coverage. 

The best men in every city 
room found themselves assigned 
to the story, which continued 
on page one for days. 

The Globe set Joseph F. Di- 
neen on the case, in a series en- 
titled “Joe Dineen’s Notebook.” 
Mr. Dineen, who received con- 
siderable fame some years ago 
by sharing in the reward money 
for a group of blood-thirsty 
robbers, analyzed the case from 
every angle in the manner of a 
sleuth. The Globe also set 
= of their top men at the 


The American invited its 
readers who might have some 
news that would make them 
eligible for the big reward to 
turn over the news first to th 
American, which promised to 
assist the tipster in presenting 
his claim for reward money. 

Monitor Uses 3 Columns 


At the same time the Ameri- 
can attacked the regime of Po- 
lice Commissioner Sullivan, and 
began a series detailing the hun- 
dreds of holdups that have oc- 
curred since he took over. 

The Herald and Traveler as- 

far, th to the story W. E. Play- 
+ only newspaperman to 
uble execution of 


Secco — Vanz for the 
killing of a bank clerk during 
a holdup in 1926. e Record, 
the » and the Christian 








Insurance Against Comedy 


Science Monitor assigned out- 
standing men to the story. 

The Monitor, which usually 
prints little crime news, ran 
a three-column on page 
one the first day, and thereafter 
kept it inside, usually with a 
one-column head. 

The Sunday Post ran a series 
of feature stories “telling of 
other famous holdups in New 
England. 

For days, almost any story 
connected with the search for 
the robbers was good for thou- 
sands of street sales. During 
the first 24 hours after the story 
broke, the extras sold to the 
tune of approximately 1,500,000. 

A Monitor executive said: 
“We are quite pleased that we 
did not pick up any additional 
sales on this story. 
been a series about the United 
Nations and we had picked up 
a few thousands we would have 
felt different.” 

Department stores were quick 
to note the increased circula- 
tion, and display advertising 


benefitted 
=~ 





THE 
TELEVISION 
STORY 





Last November our study 
gave you the outlook for 
television shares. They’ ve 
moved up steadily since. 
Now our “Television Prog- 
ress Report” takes a new 
look at the prospects of se- 
lected companies. Ask for 
your free copy. Dept. EP-3. 


BACHE & Co. 


Members New Yorks Stock vt Bchang and other 
36 Wall + sang New . New York 5 
Diaby 4-3600 


Telephone: 
Chrysler Bldg. Office: MU6-5900 
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A decade from today may seem a long time, but it’s not 
too far for a newspaper publisher to look ahead in con- 
sidering press capacity and demands for color printing. 


The publisher, who now has a Hoe Color-Convertible 
Press or is arranging to install one, is prepared. What- 
ever the growth of his circulation or however rapid may 
be the call for more color, he has the comfortable knowl- 
edge that his press can readily be expanded to keep pace 
with new requirements. 


In use by leading newspapers from coast to coast of 
the United States, in Canada and Latin America, the 
new Color-Convertible Press embodies all the outstand- 
ing advantages developed through Hoe’s generations 
of press-building experience. 


: ROPE 8 Coie, resi tes fete 


combined.—Statistics from Editor & Pub- 
910 East 138th Street New York 54, N.Y. lisher, Mechanical Data issue, September 
GRANCHES: BOSTON + CHICAGO + SAN FRANCISCO 24, 1949. 
BIRMINGHAM + PORTLAND, ORE. 
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pe are two ways to chase a rainbow. 

One is to hop into a sightseeing bus and ride eagerly 
for the hill-beyond-next where the foot of the thing 
seems to be. It looks so real it must be there. 

The other is the successful way: to recognize that a 
rainbow is a vision no one can catch entirely; yet that 
you can capture enough of it for — purposes by 
simple, sensible means. 


Chasing Coverage 
There is, for example, the vision of Ideal Advertising 
Coverage. 

The notion of Complete and Wasteless Penetration 
of a business market is—like the rainbow —unearthly- 
beautiful and seemingly almost within grasp. It is so 
desirable it must be there! All you need is a medium 
that reaches every factor in a market and no one else. 

But in the nature of things Perfect Coverage can 
be as elusive as the mythical “pot of gold.” As a matter 
of fact 100% Coverage—like the pot of gold— just 
doesn’t exist. 


The Nearest Practical Approach to Completeness 
A business paper’s circulation is good in the degree 
that it is concentrated in and around the central area 
of an industry or field of distribution where Buying 


Influences are predominant and Thost active. This is 
the “pot of gold” area. 


The Pursuit of Coverage: No. 5 
tion principles in business paper 





in a series discussing circula- 
publishing —and advertising. 


And for the advertiser’s practical purposes, circula- 
tion can only approach completeness. Even extrava- 
gantly scattered circulation can’t guarantee‘to reach 
every individual who might be in a position to veto or 
approve a company’s choice of equipment, every indi- 
vidual who might influence a dealer’s choice of brand. 
Careful space buying in the business paper field calls 
for expert judgment of how much circulation is needed 
for practical completeness of coverage in a given cam- 
paign—and for knowledge of how to select such cir- 
culation. 


No Such Thing as “Waste-Free” Coverage 


Complete avoidance of waste is also an illusion. The 
more ambitious a publication’s coverage of a field, the 
greater the risk of waste for any one advertiser. To give 
one advertiser a thousand coveted prospects may mean 
furnishing another with five hundred unwanted readers. 


The Hidden Waste of Dead Circulation 


Any publication is bound to have in its circulation list 
a certain amount of dead wood for any individual 
advertiser. Some of this is unavoidable. Even on an 
ABC publication, in some instances, time may elapse 
before the publisher learns of the change. Some of the 
waste is avoidable. But unless you have means for dis- 
covering it, such waste may lie undetected for years. 
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And it may become very large indeed. 

Paid-subscription methods discover this avoidable 
waste, and if a publication wants to hold ABC mem- 
bership it must eliminate it. 


The Hidden Waste of Non-Reading 


Any publication is likely to land in the hands of some 


, people who won't read it. Many people, of course, won’t 


read publications they haven’t asked for. Some don’t 
read even those they have asked for — or paid for. And 
some just won't read any business paper at all. 

For example: one recent survey, conducted among 
non-subscribers to a business publication, revealed that 
50% of those interviewed actually were reading the 
magazine on a pass-along basis. Some 25% reported 
scattered readership among ten 








So interest is the key to selection of the right people , 
to receive an advertiser’s message; the key to the Buying 
Influences; the key to coverage. 

But interest can’t be determined from outside data. 
It can’t be spotted in directory listings. Yet it is listed, 
all the same. 


Paid Circulations Are Lists of Interested People 


The names of interested people pack the subscription 
lists of paid-circulation papers. They get there~by the 
positive action of subscribers who identify themselves 
as interested (i.e., as Buying Influences) by the act of 
laying cash on the line. Or by the positive action of 
companies that pay money in behalf of known inter- 
ested people in their employ. 

And the subscription list of an 





other publications serving the 
same field. The remaining 25% of 
the non-subscribers didn’t read any 
publication serving their field. 
The waste due to non-reading 
can be large and unsuspected, but 
it can be detected and reduced to 
an acceptable risk. The surest way 
to do this is to ask readers to pay 
for the magazine and eliminate 
those who won't. That is what 
audited-paid publications must do 
if they are to show creditable ABC 


Every space buyer accepts cer- 
tain limited, known risks in order 
to achieve coverage. But he does 
not need to accept the unknown 





CONSISTENTLY, over the years, 
we have devoted a major share 
of our own advertising ap- 
propriations to the promo- 
tion of a better understand- 
ing of business paper advertis- 
ing in general, and a greater 
use of business papers of all 
types. In this series we are 
expressing our convictions 
about circulation methods in 
the hope that they will help 
reports. advertisers and their agencies 
make a more effective apprais- 
al of the inherent values avail- 
able in Business Magazines. 


audited-paid (ABC) business pa- 
per contains very few except inter- 
ested people. It more nearly ap- 
proaches the waste-free ideal. 
Again, a strong ABC paper, by 
the nature of its self-purged list, 
is likely to have as subscribers a 
larger percentage of the real Buy- 
ing Influences in an industry or 
trade than could be found on any «: 
other type of list. In proportion to * 
its strength, it approaches the ideal 
of completeness. 


The Impractical Ideal vs. The 
Common Sense Practical 


You cannot achieve utterly com- 
plete and waste-free coverage; any 








risks—either in dead circulation or 
in non-readership. That is: he doesn’t need to accept 
them so long as he can demand ABC audit reports on 
business publications. 

In fact, space buyers make positive use of the audited- 
paid factor in circulation, as a guide to practical 
coverage. 


Buying Influences— The Key to Coverage 


The only common denominator of the Buying In- 
fluences which make up any market is interest. Some 
Buying Influences have titles and some don’t. Some are 
listed on letterheads and in directories; some not. Some 
are interested through duty; some through choice. 
Some are responsible participants; some kibitzers. Buy- 
ing is swayed by the interested individuals and groups 
in a company, no matter who they are. 


more than you can ride out and 
pocket a rainbow — no matter what the sign on the bus 
says. But you can readily get as much coverage as the 
nature of markets allows — that is, Practical Coverage, 
nearly waste-free, and often close to completeness—by 
using well-chosen ABC business papers. What they offer 
is explicitly defined by ABC audit reports. 





McGraw-Hill Publications 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
HEADQUARTERS FOR BUSINESS INFORMATION 





EVERY McGRAW-HILL MAGAZINE IS A MEMBER OF, OR IS QUALIFYING FOR MEMBERSHIP IN, THE AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS. 















PHOTOGRAPHY 





Kent State Course; 
8 Win Graflex Awards 


By James L. Collings 


Jm Fospicx, head of Kent 
State University’s photography 
staff and ambassador for KSU’s 
annual Short Course in News 
Photography, was in town the 
other day remindin, 
the course will be dished up 
Mar. 21-24. 

This year’s an. the —_ 
will eonsist. of the usual talks 
and demotatrations, only more 
so, only better so, according to 
Jim, —, reports 300 lensmen 
will atte 

Incidentally, enrollment is 
limited to the first 300 press and 
— photographers apply- 


Color to Engraving 
Under the direction of oe 
Yates, chief,’ D 


the 
course, the Fr morc will 
hear ons on color, pos- 
ing. equipment, se tech- 
ques, makin ry-telling 
pictures, cumpeiiion and en- 
graving, among. other things. 

They'll also have opportuni- 
ties to win prizes in the annual 
eS competition, which will 

judged by the National Press 
Photographers Association point 
system. 

The award donors in the con- 
test are: spot news: Akron (O.) 
Beacon Journal; feature: De- 
troit Times; series: Kalart Co.; 
sports: Cleveland Press; portfo- 
lio (showing versatility ) : Co- 
tumbus (0O.) itch; original- 
ity: Youngstown (O.) Vindica- 
tor; best newspaper exhibit: the 
short course’ award; given by 
KSU school of journalism; and 
industrial: the donor will be 
announced later. 

12-Man Council 

A 12-man_ advisory council 
will assist Messrs. Yates 
Eckenberg. The members are 
G. W.- Churchill, ‘Life picture 
executive; Julius Greenfield, 

i Akron Beacon Journal; 
Russell Hamm, Chicago Trib- 
une; Walter Kneal, chief, Cleve- 
land Press; Gordon "Kuster, 
photo director, Columbus Dis- 
patch; Dick Sarno, photo direc- 
tor, Hearst Newspapers; Frank 
Scherschel, Life; Robert Sher- 
rill, Chattanooga (Tenn.) News- 
Free Press; Paul Threlfall, 
chief, Wichita (Kan.) Beacon; 
Herbert Walker, general man- 
ager; Acme Newspictures; Joe 
Costa of King Features and Mr. 
Fosdick. 


Graflex Winners 

Two first prizes, one third 
place and five honor awards 
went to press photographers 
competing in the professional 
class of the 1949 Grafiex photo 
contest. 

Top honors of $350 apiece 
were won by Bob Doty of the 
Dayton (O.) Journal-Herald 
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g his friends %n, 


and Russell Reed of the Oak- 
land (Calif.) Tribune. 

Mr. Doty’s closeup of a 
mother bird feeding two of her 

unguns rece prize in 
the professional feature class, 
while Reed took first place 
in the professional action class 
with a dramatic shot of a truck 
driver pinned in his blazing 
truck after a smash-up. (This 
picture, by the way, won first 
prize in the NPPA’s contest last 
June.) 

The $100 third prize for pro- 
fessional action pictures was 
taken by Charles Hoff of the 
New York Daily News for the 
same boxing shot which earlier 
was best in show in the 
ciated Press New York State 
competition. 

Four newsmen got $25 honor 
awards in this class: Jack Gould 
of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch; 
James Keen of the Louisville 
(Ky.) Courier-Journal; Clarence 
Schmidt of the Milwaukee 
Journal, and Delmar Watson of 
the Los Angeles Mirror. Stewart 
Love of the Pittsburgh Press 
won an honor award for a color 
study. 

For the first time since its in- 
ception, the special press award 
for the best published photo 
among the prize-winners went 
to an amateur photographer, 
Edward Arndt of New Jersey. 


Something New Dept. 

A commiTTeeE of five members 
met last week in Williamsburg, 
Va., to draft a constitution for 
a new organization, the Virginia 
Press Photographers Associa- 
tion, which is slated to be 
formed at a March 5 session. 

The committee met with other 
photographers at the mid-win- 
ter convention of the Virginia 


and Press Association. 


The members are Joe Colog- 
nori of the Richmond Newspa- 
pers, chairman; Jim Mayes, Nor- 


Polk Legg = lr Herbert 
Wilburn, Richmond Times-Dis- 
patch; Bill Bonsor, N ewport 


New Daily Press, and Lonnie 
E. Johnson of the Portsmouth 
Star. 


Boyd Heads WPPA 

Bos Boyp of the Milwaukee 
(Wis.) Journal has been elected 
president of the Wisconsin Press 
Photographers Association at its 
annua] meeting in Milwaukee. 
He succeeds Ed Timm of the 
Wausau Daily Record-Herald. 

George Yates, Des Moines 
Register and Tribune, addressed 
a dinner meeting, sponsored by 
the Journal, during the three- 
day convention. 

He told his audience that to- 
day’s newspaper is the textbook 
of the people, explaining that 
—_ people get their knowledge 

from papers. Consequently, he 
said, it is up to staffers to im- 


prove their techniques and to 
continue their studies so that 
the textbook wil] be improved. 

The photographer's job, he 
added, is to tell the news stories 
by “writing with light rather 
than with words.’ 


Mr. In-Between 

Gene Souricny of the San 
Diego Journal recently acted the 
role of Mr. In-Between and 
came out of it Mr. Ahead. 

If this is confusing, here’s 
what happened to our thespian 
of the week: 

Gene was outside police 
court, minding his own business 
and that of his paper’s, when he 
suddenly found himself plumb 
in the middle of a feud between 
two families. 

Seems that after the head of 
one of the families had been ac- 
quitted of an assault-and-bat- 
tery charge upon a member of 
the second family, the families 
met in the foyer of the court 
and let fly at each other. With 
words only. 

Gene made several] shots of 
the verbal battle and was about 
to go his way when one of the 
feudists charged him, jarring 
his lens hood loose and knock- 
ing out a stone from his ring. 

e wa off front and cen- 
ter with an exclusive of the 
families a-glarin’ at and a- 
pushin’ each other, Kentucky 
style. 


New York Scene 

TuereE they were—at least 50 
cops, from brass to plain-but- 
tons, and some dozen photog- 
raphers from New York papers. 
Ganged up between labor fac- 
tions were the cops and lens- 
men. It was a nice, loud scene, 
ripe for clubs and fists and gen- 
eral murder. 

One of the photographers was 
approached. “When's it going to 
happen, when do they charge?” 
he was asked. 

“Oh,” he replied, “the noise 
doesn’t mean anything. It’s been 
so uneventful here that we’ve 
had fime to answer two signal 
80’s from around the corner. 
One was a holdup. The other 
was a shooting. 

“We even got there before the 
cops did.” 


Shutter Shorts... 

Kart L. Rocers is the new 

gay of the Florence 

C.) Morning News This is 
os first time the paper has had 
one. 

R. J. Buchanan of The Her- 
ald, Melbourne, Australie, has 
had one of his pictures accepted 
by the University of Missouri 
and the Encyclopedia Britannica 
as one of the best news pictures 
of the year. 

Hugh H. Soper, pre-wer edi- 
tor, cy-publisher and founder of 
the Owatonna (Minn.) Photo 
News, is a founder and associate 
of a new photo concern in Alex- 
andria, Va., and Washington, 
D. C. With him will be Joseph 
W. Blanton. 

American Photographic Pub- 
lishing Co., American Photogra- 
phy and the American Annual 
of Photography have opened a 
New York “7 branch office at 
104 E. 40th S 


Rewrite Error 
On First Name 
Costs $3,500 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—Because a 
rewrite man used a wrong first 
name in a court story, a Su- 
perior Court jury this week re- 
turned a verdict of $3,500 
against the Providence Journal 
bem publishers of the Provi- 
caeee Journal and Evening Bul- 
etin 

The case involved a libel suit 
filed by Joseph Marandola, 
claiming he was falsely named 
in a story about a paroled man 
having a criminal record. 

The original story correctly 
named the man involved in the 
case. After a wron name 
was used in the rehandling of 
the story, the newspapers pub- 
lished a correction. 

Judge Harold A. Andrews de- 
nied the request of the news- 
papers’ attorney that the jurist 
ask the jury whether any part 
of the verdict was for punhive 


amages. 

In his charge to the jury, 
Judge Andrews held the plain- 
tiff had been libeled and was 
entitled to compensatory dam- 


ages. 

He said the jury, before it 
could exercise its discretion in 
the matter of punitive damages, 
would first have to find that 
the newspaper had been guilty 
of actual malice or recklessness 
or such an utter disregard of 
the plaintiff's rights as to 
amount to malice. 

The Journal company is seek- 
ing a new trial through a mo- 
tion filed with the Superior 
Court. 


4 Sons Carry On 


Hanson Tradition 

FouR sONS car on in the 
newspaper and vertising in- 
dustries the work with which 
Michael Francis Hanson was 
identified for many years. 

Mr. Hanson, 83, who died Jan. 
30 at his home in Philadelphia 
(E&P, Feb. 4, p. 50), served 
during his long career as pub- 
lisher of the Philadelphia Ree- 
ord and Duluth (Minn.) Herald 
and News-Tribune, business 
manager of the Philadelphia 
North American, and in various 
capacities with the Philadelphia 
Telegraph and: Press, Toledo 
Blade and other newspapers. 

Among his survivors are Paul 
V., who started his career on 
the Philadelphia Record, be- 
came associated with the late 
Paul Block, and is now director 
of advertising of Storecast 
Corp. of America; R. Kent Han- 
son, former business manager of 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger 
and associate ad director of the 
New York Sun, now with the 
New York Journal-American. 
Rodman, of the advertising de- 
partment of Philadelphia Su- 
burban Newspapers; and Mau- 
rice F., a vicepresident of J. 
Walter Thompson Co. 

Two other sons, both of whom 
died in 1940, were Francis J., 
assistant publisher of the Du- 
luth papers, and Earle of the 


Chicago Herald & Examiner, 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER for February 11, 


1950 
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WITH KODAK FILMS IN BULK PACKAGES 


You can save up to 5% by buying Kodak Sheet Films in bulk packages. 
As an added service to news photographers, all types of Kodak Sheet Films 
in 4x 5 and 5 x 7 sizes are now put up in 100-sheet packages—8 x 10 in 
50-sheet packages. 


Economies that result from this move are passed on to you, saving you 
3 to 5% on every film purchased! 
Specify bulk packages the next time you order Kodak Films—and save. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 








Imperial Conference 


Delegations Named 


_ MontREAL—More than 60 pub- 

lishers and editors from the 
leading newspapers of the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth have indi- 
cated their intentions of at- 
tending the Seventh Imperial 
Press Conference here, begin- 
ning June 8.. 

The committee of arrange- 
ments, headed by Victor Sifton, 
announces the following re- 
vised list of members of the 
various delegations: 

UntTep KiIncpoM 

Colonel, the Hon. J. J. Astor, 
Chairman of U.K. Delegation; 
President and Chairman of 
Council, The Empire Press 
Union; Chairman and Principal 


Proprietor, The Times Publish- 
ing Co., Ltd. 

Sir Harry Brittain, K.BE., 
C.M.G., Founder and Life Hon- 
orary Member, The pire 
Press Union. 


Bernard Alton, M.V.O., Sec- 
retary, The Newspaper Propri- 
etors Association, London. 

W. L. Andrew’s, Editor, The 
Yorkshire Post, 1 

E. Glanvill Benn, Chairman, 

—_ go Ltd. 
mn. s G. Berry, Director, 
Kemsley Newspapers Limited. 

Major-General, the Rt. Hon. 
Lord Burnham, CB. DS.O., 
M.C., Man Director, The 

» London; vice- 
Council, The Em- 
nion. 


1 Ne rector, a 
a 
Limited. ‘wspapers 1920) 


W. T. Curtis-Willson, Presi- 
dent (1950-51), The Hanasenper 
pag 4 = ane Manag- 
irector, ] 
eh ghton Herald 


R. P. T. Gibson, Director, 
Westminster Press Provincial 
Newspapers Limited. 
The Rt. Hon. Lord La: 
CH, CBE. Chairman. News 
Chronicle Limited and Star 
Newspaper Co., Limited, Lon- 


on. 

Colin N. Mackinnon, Director, 
a nm —. Rg ay 
lorrah, itor, 
Round Table, London. gatos 
~ Frank ae, Bart, 
rman, George Newnes Ltd. 
iy Pitt SS ae Eat 

A e es i 
Limited. London. — et 
. J. rtson, General Man- 
ager, London Ex - 
Papers rl Press News. 
iscount Rothermere, Chair- 
iy Associated Newspapers 


Limi 
Pictorial 


L. P. Scott, Chairman, Th 
— yg Ts : 
- E. Turner, C.B.E., General 
Secre 4 i 
tat? The Empire Press 
N. A. T. Vinson, Editor The 
Western Morning , 
mouth. seca 
Frank Webber, Di 
Western Mail, Gard” 7"* 
Ladies accompanying  dele- 
gates—Lady Violet Astor, Mrs. 
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Ply- J ——— 


W. L. Andrews, Mrs. Denis G. 


Berry, Lady Burnham, Mrs. 
John Coope, Mrs. W. T. Curtis- 
Willson, Lady Layton, Mrs. 


Colin Mackinnon, Mrs. Dermot 
Morrah, Mrs. Alan Pitt Robbins 
and Mrs. L. P. Scott. 


STRALIAN ’ 

Sir Keith Murdoch, Chair- 
man, The Melbourne mage Ae 
re aan Te ore 





man, Australian Section, 
pire Press Union. 

T. C. Bray, Editor, The Cou- 
rier-Mail, Brisbane. 

Ernest C. Bridges, Manager, 
The News, Adelaide. 

Sir John Butters, Chairman, 
Australian Associated News- 
papers, Sydney. 

Ernest de Burgh, Editor, The 
West Australian, Perth. 

Vincent Fairfax, Director, The 
Sydney Morning Herald, Syd- 


ey. 
B. Mundy, Managing Editor, 
The Advertiser, Bendigo. 
Frank Packer, Chairman, Aus- 
tralian Consolidated Press, Syd- 


ney. 

Sir Gordon Rolph, Managing 
Director, The Examiner, Laun- 
ceston, Tasmania. 

A. T. Shak , Chairman, 
Australian Provincial Press As- 
sociation, Canberra. 

Syme, Director and 
General Manager, The Age, 
Melbourne. 

Ladies accompanyin, 
gates—Lady Murdoch, Mrs. Vin- 
cent Fairfax, Mrs. Pack- 
er, Lady Rolph and Mrs. Hugh 
Syme. 


dele- 


New ZEALAND 

Ronald D. Horton, President 
of the N. Z. Newspaper Pro- 
prietors’ Association and man- 
aging Director of Wilson & Hor- 
ton LAd., publishers of the New 
Zealand Herald, Auckland, and 
The Weekly News. 

rge Burns, Editor, The 
Christchurch Star-Sun, Christ- 
church. 

E. G. Guy, Managing Director, 
The Rotorua & of Plenty 
Publishing Co., publisher of the 
Rotorua Post, Rotorua. 

E. G. Kerr, Managing Direc- 
tor, The Timaru Herald, Timaru. 

P. Scoble, Manager of the 
Wellington Publishing Co., Lim- 
ited, publishers of the Domin- 
ion, Wellington. 

David Smith, Managing Di- 
rector, Evening Star Co., Lim- 
ited, |) of the Evening 
Star, Dunedin. 

(Two N. Z. delegates remain 
to be nominated). 
ies accompanying dele- 
gates—Mrs. Ronald D. Horton, 
Mrs. E. G. Kerr and Mrs. David 
Smith. 
SouTH AFRICAN 

H. Flather, Editor, The Cape 
Argus, Cape Town, Chairman, 
South African Section, Empire 
Press Union. 

W. Addison, Editor, The Star, 


. A. G. Caley, Editor, The 
Sunday Times, Johnannesburg. 
Me Ellis, Editor, The 
Natal Mercury, Durban. 
Col. N. S. Ferris, O.B.E., E.D., 


Editor, 
Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia. 


The Rhodesia Herald, 


R. N. Horne, General Man- 
ager, South African Press Asso- 
ciation. 

Lady panying 
—Mrs. H. Fiather. 
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INDIAN 

M. N. Cama, Proprietor, The 
Chronicle, Bombay, Leader of 
the delegation. 

Durga Das, Joint Editor, The 
Hindustan Times, New Delhi. 

R. Goenka, Managing Editor, 
The Indian Express, Madras. 

Ivor S. Jehu, C.LE., Editor, 
The Times of India, Bombay. 

Cc. R._ Srinivasan, Editor, 
Swadesamitran, Madras. 

I. M. Stephens, me Editor, 


The Statesman, icutta. 

Ladies accompanying dele- 
gates—Mrs. ma and 
Mrs. R. Goenka. 


CEYLON 
C. E. L. Wickremesinghe, Di- 
rector, Associated Newspapers 
of Ceylon, Colombo. 
Mrs. Wickremesinghe. 


PAKISTAN 

Altaf Husain, Editor, The 
Dawn, Karachi. 

BRITISH WEST INDIES 

Cc. E. Hitchins, Editor, The 
Trinidad Guardian, _Port-of- 
Spain, Trinidad, Chairman, 
British West Indies Section, The 
Empire Press Union. 

S. G. Fletcher, Managing Di- 
rector, The Daily Gleaner, King- 
ston, Jamaica. 

Hon. V. C. Gale, M.L.C., Man- 
aging Director, The Advocate, 
Bridgetown, Barbados. 

m. Garnet Gordon, The 
Voice of St. Lucia, = — 
es accompanying ele- 
gation—Mrs. Hitchins and Mrs 
Fletcher. 


BAHAMAS 
Etienne Dupuch, O.B.E., Edi- 
tor, The Nassau Daily Tribune, 
Nassau, Bahamas. 
Accompanying the delegate— 
Mrs. Etienne Dupuch. 


BERMUDA 

E. T. Sayer, Editor, The Royal 

Gazette, 

GIBRALTAR 

E. F. E. Ryan, Editor, The 
Gibraltar Chronicle. 
MALTA 

The Hon. Mabel Strickland, 

O.B.E., Managing Editor, The 





THEY PAY 
OFF BIG, 


those little Classified ads! 
For buying, selling, help- 
hiring or job-finding. See 
the Classified Section for 
rates and other information. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
1708 Times Tower 
1475 Broadway 
New York 18, N. Y. 
Tel.: BRyant -9-3052 

















‘Pupils’ Honor 
Eagle’s Murphy 


. Murphy, scholastic 
aun dee of the Brooklyn 
(N. Y¥.) Eagle, was honored at : 
dinner last week by many 0 
his former correspondents—in- 
cluding several now prominent 
in journalism for ng 45 years 

ervice to children. 
of ne Gray Eagle, as the col- 
umnist is called, was. given a 
gold wristwatch. 


Times of Malta and Il Berke 
Valetta. 
Fist 


Alport Barker, Proprietor, 
The Thimes of Fiji, Suva. 

Accompanying the delegate— 
Mrs. Alport — 


Northwest Editors 


Plan Conference 
Ne per men — gy a 
e to talk abou eir re- 
oo * the Northwest Editors 
and Writers Conference being 
set up by Sigma Delta Chi of 
——_— State ae ~ 

ce, 

The conferen wilt have . 





sistant general manager of the 
Spokane Spokesman-Review. 

Mr. Neuberger is a free lance 
writer for the Portland Ore- 
gonian and a member of the 
Oregon State Senate. Mr. Woods 
is editor of the Wenatchee 
(Wash.) W 


There’s Real 
READERSHIP 









Advertising Research 
Foundation Says: 
(NEWSPAPER SURVEY No. 134) 

¢ 20 ADS 


on the All-Study Leaders List 
° 2 ADS 


set new Readership Highs 


« 1 AD 


established a new high, percent- 
age-wise, of any advertisement 
ever measured! 


YOU GET A 


PREFERRED CITY 


WITH THE 


Chester 


Cimes 








STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER for February 11, 1950 
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Hi 
Whi. 


Hh be 


RUprier, 


who brought 
Copper brug copper ein moder 


From the earliest applications of electricity, 

a copper has been preferred as a conductor be- 

to Life Bee cause of its efficiency and economy. Today it 
is performing vital tasks wherever electric cur- 

rent and electronic impulses must be handled. 

Anaconda engineering aims always to help 


America gain still more from the unique ver- 


satility of this rustless red metal. 
On February 11th we celebrate the birthday 


of Thomas A. Edison, the man who opened a 

new vista in industry by his invention of the A Gift for ts 640th —— 
incandescent lamp. He went on to solve prob- In 1911, a representative 

lems of power generation, transmission and of the copper industry 

storage. His inventions contributed to the use asked Edison what the in- 


eae . dustry could present him 
of electricity in motors, telephones, radio and prc elm 


television. asked for this cubic foot 

po . = of imperishable copper, 
Reviewing this man’s life work, we find that <ihts olth cas ts oie 
Edison gave us much of the basis for our = jahoratory at West 
modern, efficient electrical “living”... that | Orange, N. J. 


pA ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY 


ANDES COPPER MINING COMPANY THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 

CHILE COPPER COMPANY ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE COMPANY 

GREENE CANANEA COPPER COMPANY INTERNATIONAL SMELTING AND REFINING COMPANY 
oss 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER for February 11, 1950 








Protestant Weekly 


Names Craig As M.E. 


AN AMBITIOUS venture in 
church journalism —a_ national 
Protestant weekly newspaper— 
advanced closer to J this 
week when James E. Craig ac- 
cepted the job of managing edi- 
tor. He was chief editorial 
writer of the New York Sun. 

The Protestant World, in tab- 
loid format, will have “the in- 
tegrity of the Christian Science 
Monitor and the aes = of 
the New York News,” said Dr 
Robert W. Searle, executive sec- 
retary of the Protestant Publish- 
ing Corp. 

The proposed paper has been 
in the formative stages for sev- 
eral months, but the first step 
toward raising $2,000,000 to fi- 
nance it has just been taken by 
a church-business group in — 
Upper Midwest. It is hoped to 
launch the paper this year, Dr. 
Searle said. 

Newspapermen in Group 

Members of the publishing 
corporation include: O. A. 
Hanke, editor, Mount Morris 
(Il.) News; William Jones, 
business editor, Boston ( Mass.) 
Globe; John A. Park, publisher, 
Raleigh (N. C.) Times; Gideon 
Seymour, executive editor, Min- 
neapolis (Minn.) Star and Trib- 
une, and Harry C. Withers, 
managing editer. Dallas (Tex.) 
News. 

Other members represent a 
cross-section of church, fra- 
ternal and civic life in the coun- 
try. Dr. Searle said several 
Protestant groups which had 
not ordinarily cooperated are 
represented in the venture. 

Frank M. Totton, a vicepresi- 
dent of the Chase National 
Bank of New York, and a 
leader in the Masonic order, 
presided at the luncheon session 
this week when Mr. Craig’s ~ 
pointment was announ 
Craig was recently honored on 
the Grand Lodge of Masons. 

Mr. Craig, who has been a 
newspaperman since 1907, work- 
ing in Kansas City, St. Louis, 
Brownsville, Tex. and New 
York, declared the Protestant 
weekly would be set up “on a 
professional basis.’ 

“I have chosen this job from 
among the ~— opportunities 
offered me, a 
“because for a lon 
wished to devote the rest of my 
life and energy to certain ideals 
of brotherhood. My father bap- 
tized me when I was 12, and 
I have always held membership 
in some Christian church.” 

At present, Mr. Craig is an 
hono: elder and trustee of 
the Park Ave. Christian Church 
in New York City. 

Aims at Church Unity 

The plan for the Protestant . 
World, which will probably be ~ 
printed under contract in some 
Midwestern plant, is to reach 
10,000,000 Protestant families 
once a week with. news of reli- 
gious activity around the world. 
An _ editorial committee = 
guide the paper’s policy in tak 
ing stands on outstanding moral 
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issues. The editor will be a 
clergyman. 

While the paper is aimed at 
unity of Protestantism and 


preservation of spiritual values 
denied by Communism, 3 





James E. Craig 


Searle declared, “it will not be 
launched on_ the crest of = 
anti-Communist wave.’ 
journalistic effort, he said, will 
strive to achieve the ‘ ‘democra- 
tic equivalent” of the Catholic 
Church’s unanimity. 

Dr. Searle emphasized that 
the paper will be pro-Protestant 
but not anti-Catholic “in any 
vicious sense of the word.” 

Mr. Craig said he proposes 
to employ stringers and regional 
newsmen to provide general 
coverage for the national pages 
and specialized coverage for sec- 
tion pages. Advertising will be 
sought, but not for liquor, to- 
bacco and patent medicines, and 
probably not for movies. 

“Action pictures” on reli- 
gious subjects will Ag given big 
play, Mr. Craig sa 

In the event the ene, which 
will have a subscription price 
of $3 per year, makes money, 
the non-profit corporation will 
enter the field of radio. Edi- 
torial offices will be in New 
York City. 


(AP) 
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Oak Ridge Visit 

Oak Ridge, Tenn. — The 
Atomic Energy Commission 
has invited the press to visit 
Oak Ridge National Labora- 
tory Feb. 15 for a view of the 
new isotope processing area. 
Shelby Thompson, chief of the 
Public Information Branch, 
AEC. Washington, is in 
charge of the arrangements. 
News from the session will be 
for release Feb. 18. 





D. C. Printers 
Request ITU 
For Strike Vote 


N tiations be- 
woe Washington publishers 
and Columbia Typographical 

(ITU) have bogged 
down. 


At a meeting Feb. 5, the 
printers voted 300 to 18 to ask 
international headquarters to 
authorize a strike vote and Lo- 
cal President James J. O’Con- 
nor said the ballot was taken 








Hoe Co. Backlog 
Down to $16,687,000 


Current backlog of unfilled 
orders of R. Hoe & Co. total 
$16,687,000, compared with $18,- 
110,000 on Oct. 1, 1949, accord- 
ing to a report by President Jo- 
seph L. Auer. 

The report also showed net 
profit of $447,222 on sales of $3,- 
959,006 in the December quar- 
ter, compared with $482,127 on 
sales of $4,619,311 in the same 
period of 1948. 

« 


Mott Story in SEP 

Frank Luther Mott, dean of 
the University of Missouri 
School of Journalism, had a 
short-story in the Jan. 28 is- 
sue of the Saturday Evening 
Post, titled, “The Phantom Fliv- 
ver.’ 


after bers were asked not 
to vote aye unless they are 
ready to follow through on the 
actual strike vote. 

There was debate during the 
union’s meeting as to whether 
the step taken was outmoded 
by a recent amendment to ITU 
laws calling for a local to keep 
international headquarters ad- 
vised when negotiations are pro- 
tracted. The local bargaining 
began last November. 

Publishers had asked the 
printers to recognize existing 
economic conditions and accept 
a $4 weekly pay reduction. The 
printers countered with a de- 
mand for a $9 a week increase 
for two shifts and $14 for a 
night shift, plus reduction from 
35 to 30 hours a week. As a 
compromise, the newspaper ex- 
ecutives proposed that the sta- 
tus quo be maintained, but that 
has been rejected by ITU. 
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“HAPPY LANDING” 








IT&T says it with instruments—in 13 countries! 


‘Tue wortp over, IT &'T is helping to improve airline schedule 
reliability in unfavorable weather conditions. The I T & T instrument 
landing system—known as ILS-2 and made by Federal Telephone 

and Radio Corporation, an I T & T manufacturing associate— 
provides improved course stability during the approach, due to 
redesigned localizer and glide slope antenna . . .remote monitoring 
and control of equipment... and other improvements 
made possible through intensive post-war development. 
Result: cleaner courses, cleaner approaches, fewer “missed 
approaches”, simplified instrument landings, permitting routine 
operation of aircraft in all but the most adverse weather. 
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For aGreat News Ev 
‘'wro Great 





British voters in the general election on February 23 will de- 
cide whether they want to go on with their socialistic govern- 
ment of the last five years or return to Conservative rule. 


It is a political test-case of historic importance. The whole 
world is waiting for the verdict. 


To write the main stories of this great news event, United 
Press has assigned two great reporters—Lyle C. Wilson, chief 
of U.P.’s Washington bureau; and R. H. Shackford, U.P. news 
manager for Europe. 


Wilson, now in England, will write lead stories for afternoon 
papers, Shackford for morning papers. They will be assisted by 
U.P.'s resident staff of seasoned American reporters in Britain. 


Their choice is a perfect example of what United Press means 
by “the world’s best coverage of the world’s biggest news.” 


United 
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THE WORLD’S BEST COVERAGE 
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NEWSPAPERS DO THE JOB 
POWERFUL ammunition for the sellers 

of newspaper advertising was provided 
this week in almost simultaneous testi- 
monials from the largest retail store user 
of newspaper space and from a large na- 
tional advertiser. 

They should be soothing to the nerves 
of those admen who have feared the re- 
turn of competitive selling. They should 
be a potent sales tool for newspapers 
against other media. 

Announcing a shift in advertising strat- 
egy, P. C. Spencer, president of the Sin- 
clair Refining Company, told a group of 
New York advertising men the company 
will launch its largest newspaper adver- 
tising campaign next month. Newspaper 
advertising was chosen “to do the lion’s 
share of our whole selling job,” Mr. 
Spencer said, as the result of extensive 
tests. These tests “have proved conclu- 
sively that newspapers can put across 
our story.” 

In other words, if an advertiser will try 
it and do the job right, he will find that 
newspaper advertising can do the best 
job of all media. The second testimonial 
by an experienced advertiser tells why. 

Richard H. Edwards, Jr., vicepresident 
of Jordan Marsh Co., Boston, which uses 
more black and white newspaper adver- 
tising than any store in the world, credited 
newspapers “with a major role in the 
success” of the store and cited results: 

“We have consistently bettered the Fed- 
eral Reserve (sales) average for the city 
of Boston”; “our newspaper costs in rela- 
tion to those sales are as low or lower 
percentage-wise than those of the average 
stores of the NRDGA, whose volumes are 
$50,000,000 and up.” 

But why, and how, do newspapers ac- 
complish these things? The largest re- 
tail user of newspaper space explains: 

1. “The newspaper is the only medium 
of advertising that permits advertisers to 
present their merchandise simultaneously 
before the same public and provides there- 
by the most perfect opportunity of equal- 
ity for competition.” 

2. “It is the only medium of advertising 
which permits an advertiser to reach the 
greatest and most complete cross-section 
of the public. . . . Magazines direct the so- 
licitation of their readership to classes of 
readers. . . . Radio or television solicits 
by their programming the participation of 
the audience along the lines of amusement 
or news and leave such selection to the 
choice of the audience itself, but the news- 
Paper presents all these features to. all 
classes of people simultaneously.” 

3. “Newspapers offer the greatest pos- 
sible circulation at the lowest percentage 
of cost.” 

4. “Timing. . . . This is not an exclusive 
virtue of newspaper advertising because 
it is shared with radio, but we do know 
the newspaper will be printed tomorrow. 
We do know its circulation, and it would 
be necessary for us to see if we could 
find or buy radio time.” 

5. “The newspaper is the one great ad- 
vertising medium that awaits the conven- 
ience of the reader.” 

6. “The newspaper possesses the unique 
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For a dream cometh through the multitude 
of business; and a fool’s voice is known by 
a multitude of words——Ecclesiastes, V; 3. 





distinction of distribution being wanted 
by the reader, sought out and paid 
a 

These points will not be new to news- 
papermen. But they have significant value 
coming from the largest retail user of 
advertising space. 

With large users of advertising space 
expressing their confidence in the medium 
in this way, newspapers have nothing to 
fear from the future providing they con- 
tinue to serve the public with an increas- 
ingly better product. 


IDEOLOGICAL WARFARE 
LAST year the American Newspaper 

Guild, following advice of former pres- 
ident, Milton Murray, and current pres- 
ident, Harry Martin, disaffiliated itself 
from the Communist-led International 
Organization of Journalists. The Guild 
leaders deserve commendation for their 
perspicacity in seeing the color of IOJ 
as far back as 1947 and for their patri- 
otic adherence to American principles of 
freedom in this decision. 

In recent months, the British National 
Union of Journalists and the journalists’ 
unions of Holland, Belgium, Norway, Den- 
mark, Sweden, Austria and Greece have 
also seen the light and have withdrawn. 

This leaves IOJ practically a completely 
Iron Curtain organization, with a few ex- 
ceptions, subject to the manipulations of 
the Soviet planners. 

However, glad as we are that the U. S. 
newspaperman’s union is not lending it- 
self to the maneuvers of the Red-inspired 
and Red-dominated IOJ, there is an un- 
fortunate and dangerous aspect. 

The withdrawal of the democratic free 
journalists’ unions leaves the Communist 
IOJ a complete monopoly of approach to 
all United Nations activities in the field 
of press and information. National organ- 
izations do not have any participation in 
UN activities. The IOJ, being the only 
international one in the journalists’ union 
field, is recognized and accredited by UN 
with full consultant status. 

The dangers inherent in IOJ claiming 
before UN that it represents the jour- 
nalists of the world in its distorted opin- 
ions are obvious. Right now IOJ is prop- 
agandizing that the division in its own 
ranks is between “the party of those who 
prepare for another war, and the party 
of the pacific nations of the East and the 
West.” The typical Communist line! 

A new international organization of the 
free journalists unions is called for. 





NAUSEATED! 


AFTER reading the newspapers during 
the last week we have the distinct im- 
pression that for a woman to have a child 
by one man while she is still legally mar- 
ried to another is the most romantic and 
glamorous thing in the world. 

All we could think of was the countless 
“Mary Smiths” who have tried to live 
down their shame when they learned that 
their acts of indiscretion had caught up 
with them. The newspapers carry their 
stories, too—they usually tell of suicide 
attempts, or murder of unwanted infants 
by unwed parents, or something just as 
sordid. 

But in the “Saga of Stromboli,” we are 
told of the love and beauty in illicit ro- 
mance, with none of the elements of em- 
barrassment or contrition. The news- 
papers are a party to glorifying infidelity 
and illegitimacy plus all the cheap and 
tawdry things associated with them. They 
make it all smart and beautiful and 
thrilling. 

Did any of the large, influential, metro- 
politan newspapers attempt to explain to 
their readers—especially the younger ones 
—that this story is not typical of our 
moral code? Not one that we saw. In 
fact, one New York paper complimented 
“Miss” Bergman in this fashion: 

“As far as we are concerned she -has 
behaved with grace and courage... .” 

Only the smaller papers, for instance 
the Port Chester (N. Y.) Daily Item, in 
the New York suburbs, questioned these 
strange standards: 

“In the light of any natural or super 
natural law we've ever heard anything 
about, the thing is not a romance at all 
—it’s just, with particular reference to 
those immediately involved in it, a nasty 
mess, while in its broader implications it 
constitutes a threat to the moral stability 
of millions of young people too naive to 
soundly appraise the ‘glamorous’ Bergman 
and the ‘romantic artist,’ Rosselini. It 
says the rules of the game can be ignored 
with impunity.” 

We never thought of ourselves as prud- 
ish. But if being ashamed of the nauseat- 
ing newspaper treatment of this shoddy 
story is being prudish, then we are that. 

It seems to us the good taste of most 
American editors was strictly gustatory 
this time. 


BROTHERHOOD WEEK 
AN outstanding committee of 39 leading 
newspaper editors and publishers is 
promoting newspaper participation in 
Brotherhood Week, Feb. 19-26. 

Every newspaper in the country has 
received the kit of suggested ideas and 
material for use that week from Erwin 
Canham, chairman of the newspaper com- 
mittee and editor of the Christian Science 
Monitor. 

No words from us are necessary to point 
out the full significance of this observance 
to the intelligent editors of America. Here 
is an opportunity to highlight for one 
week the religious and racial amity that 
we should all be practicing throughout 
the year. 
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PERSONAL 
MENTION 


Rawpu N. —, news editor, 
has been promoted to editor of 
the Ann Arbor (Mich.) News 
to succeed the late ARTHUR W. 





Journal before joining the 
Arbor paper in 1934. 

EUGENE chairman of 
the board of f directors of the 
Washington (D. C.) Post, and 


Mrs. Meyer are vacationing in gen 


the Bahamas. 
W. M. Humpurtgs, vicepresi- 
dent of the W: ro Pub- 


lishing Co., publishers of the 
Waynesboro (Va.) News-Virgin- 
ian, has been named general 


manager of the company, with 
which he has been associated 
for 18 years. 

Cot. Rosert R. McCormick, 
publisher of the Chicago Trib- 
une, has made plans to travel 
to Europe and India. 
~~ from New York, Feb. 20 
in his converted B-17. 

WALTER H. ANNENBERG, editor 
and publisher of the Philadel- 
phia (Pa.) Inquirer, will serve 
as national chairman of the 
newsdealers and publishers di- 
vision of the 1950 United Jew- 
ish Appeal. 


E. Ray CAMPBELL, president 
of Denver Post Publishing Co., 
was initiated recently into Sig- 
ma Delta Chi. 

Cot. JoHN R. REITEMEYER 
publisher of the Hartford 
(Conn.) Courant, has ‘been 
elected a director-at-large of 
the Greater Hartford Commun- 
ity Chest, Inc. 

Rottanp L. ADAMs, publisher 
of the Bethlehem (Ba) — 
Times, has 

for the ' ‘Committee fo for 
= Hoover Commission t. 

STANLEY FINK, executive edito’ 
of the jr cy has — 
named chairman of the com- 
— promotion division. 

ILLIAM E. WILKEs, former 
editor of the Enterprise (Ala.) 
er, has assumed his duties 


igned to a 
tion on the editorial sta 
the Tuscaloosa (Ala.) News. 
Rar S KINGSLEY, publisher 
of the Kenosha ( Wis.) Evening 
ews, has been elected chair- 
man of the Committee for In- 
Sostrial Development 


Joun G. KEtty, publisher of 


the Wal ~ 
fe Walla Walla (Wash. ) Union 


in Ke 


, ona 
PF anniversary 

voyage to ——F in mid- March. 

JOHN a, ~~ Burl- 


ington (Kan.) y Republican, 
was initiated = » professional 
membership by the University 


Kan: 
Datta -. chapter of Sigma 





On Qn The Business Side 


Joun C. Doorty, who was 
sales executive with the ameote 
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vertising executive of 

*Fessie's ne ” syndicated 
—s = column. 

LER, cauiatie 
manager of the 
Royal Oak 
(Mich.) Trib- 
une and a 





Miller 


pert-tine Tees helper 
es the press and composing 
rooms during his school years. 

Cy CuHarxin, recently market- 
ing and research manager of 
the New York Herald Tribune, 
will serve as market research 
consultant to ers, 

J. ARTHUR PaRSONs has been 
named circulation manager of 
the Tallahassee ( Fla.) —— 
to succ TURNER. 
Parsons was previously with the 
Shawnee (Okla. ) News-Star and 
Brownsville (Tex.) Herald. 

Rosert Lippratt has succeeded 
E. T. Hamrick as circulation 
manager; Harry HuGHEs has 
been named head of the newly- 
created automotive department, 
both on the Pasadena (Calif.) 
Star-News. 

Ray REED, who left the Port- 
land (Ore.) Journal to become 
circulation manager of the An- 
chorage (Alaska) —. has re- 
turned to Oregon to be town 
manager in Astoria for the 
Journal. 

At J. Maas has joined the 
resort and travel department of 
the New York Post. He for- 
merly was in charge of the Real 
Estate classification at the New 
York World-Telegram. 

Jor L. Inwtn has been named 
promotion manager of the New 
Orleans (La.) Item after serv- 





ing for two years as chief of 
the Advertisers’ Service Bureau, 


promotion nm manager of the Cam- 
den (N. J.) Courier-Post, under 
the Stern ownership. 

Miss Opa TUCKER, advertis- 
ing director of the Ventura 
( Star Free Press, re- 
signed on Feb. 1. No successor 
has been named. 

Lester Hopper, promotion 
—. has returned to the 

Los Angeles (Calif.) Examiner 
display promotion department 
after an absence of 16 years in 
New York and Chicago. 
first joined the Examiner 23 
years ago, where he did special 
promotional work for the Her- 
ald-American. 

Tuomas KELLy has left the 
Montgoniery (Ala.) Advertiser- 
Journal nt od staff to join 
Station WAPX in Montgomery 
as a salesman. 

J. Harry APeLer, who had 
charge of rotogravure advertis- 
ing on the New York Times 
was assistant national advertis- 
ing manager of the New York 
Herald Tribune in 15 years of 
newspaper work, has been made 
eastern regional sales manager 
of Lever Brothers Co. He joined 
Lever in 1938. 


In The Editorial Rooms 


Howarp A. SCHIEBLER, a for- 
mer legislative correspondent 
for the Brooklyn (N. Y.) Eagle, 
will become coordinator of pub- 
lic relations for the New York 

ite ucation Department 
Feb. 15, at $10,900 a year. 

JAMEs Moyers, January grad- 
uate of North Texas State Col- 
lege, has resumed his reporter’s 
job on the Marshall (Tex.) 
News Messenger. 

Jim CoLeman, Toronto ( Ont.) 
Globe & Mail sports columnist, 
has resigned to go into public 
relations work in Toronto 

(Continued on page 44) 











A new horse laugh at the horse-opera in 










_ SCARLET AND CHIPS 
- by Russell Stamm 


Your readers will roar at every epi-. 
sode in this comic-strip satire on the 
standard western romance, starring 
a pinto with a Ph. D and a yodel- 
ing cowpoke who forsakes his horse 
for a television career. Replete with 
unkissed heroines and deep-dyed 
villains, it’s a natural for building 
and holding daily and Sunday 
reader interest. See it—then tele- 
scope into the current sequence! 


WIRE FOR PROOFS TODAY, PODNERI 








Something 
is happening 
(as usual) to 


Ella Cinders! 





This time, it’s 
a NEW, old 
ELLA CINDERS! 


In keeping with popular 
trends, Charlie Plumb and 
Fred Fox “flash back” their 
comic strip star into her 
original Cinderella role . . . 
and it?s TERRIFIC! 


Presented in 1925, ELLA 
CINDERS has attracted one 
of the most impressive 
reader audiences in comic 
history! 


SAMPLES AVAILABLE 
SOON! WIRE TODAY! 


UNITED FEATURES 
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Bruce West, Globe & Mail col- 
umnist, takes over the sports 
column. 

Henry Davis NADIG, once an 
editor on the New York bureau 
desk of the Associated Press, 
has established a PR service in 
Manhattan. 

Harvey Houcu, city editor of 
the Tonawanda (N. Y.) News, 
has been awarded the Young 
Man of yr 9 key by = Junior 





FLEMING, oe on 
— ‘Bakersfield *( Calif.) Press 
copyrim, has become managing 
editor of the weekly, Shafter 
(Calif.) Press. 
Gorpon P. McKinnon has 
been put in charge of the Wind- 
sor County bureau of the Rut- 
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land (Vt.) Herald. He succeeds 
New J. Houston, who has be- 
come editor of the Windsor 
Journal. 

Rosert Huccer, Jr., Montgom- 
ery (Ala.) Advertiser city edi- 
tor, and Mrs. Huccer, former 
state editor, are the parents of 
a son, Robert Hugger III, their 
first child. 

CAMERON GREGORY has been 

amed an < wo city editor 
of the a. Va.) Virginian- 
Pilot. He had been city hall 
reporter. 

TuRNER Dozier, formerly a 
copy boy, is now a reporter on 
the sports staff of the Norfolk 
(Va.) Ledger-Dispatch. 

Mrs. Marion B. THomMAs has 
joined the woman’s news de- 
partment of the Norfolk Ledger- 
Dispatch, succeeding Mrs. JULIA 
Di, resigned. 

JouHn McGuire, formerly of 
the Albuquerque (N. M.) Jour- 
nal, has joined the staff of the 
Santa Fe New Mexican. Patr 
Meara has been appointed staff 
photographer at the New Mexi- 
can, and CALLA Hay has re- 
turned to her former post of 
society editor. 

Rosert A. Brown has moved 
from the Little Rock (Ark.) 
bureau of United Press to the 
Santa Fe (N. M.) bureau. 

GeorcE RITCHIE, onetime po- 
litical and feature writer on the 
New York Sun, has become di- 
rector of publicity for Buffalo 
Raceway. 


Oscar E. Lien, formerly of 

the Denver (Colo.) Post, "endl 

ESLEY PEYTON, who has been 

with 5 Stars & Stripes in Ger- 

many, are new on the San Jose 
(Calif.) Mercury Herald staff. 

JAMEs L. TURRENTINE, a mem- 
ber of the staffs of the Chat- 
tanooga (Tenn.) Times and 
Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Jour- 
nal before the war, has’ been 
promoted to assistant to the 
ee Pitney-Bowes, Inc., 

, Conn. He has been 
vine. as assistant manager of 
the public relations department. 

A. F. (Pere) Manan, who 
was PRO with the Air Force 
in London and Paris, has moved 
from Montgomery, Ala. to the 
Associated Press staff at De- 
troit. 

CuarLEs E. SAsserR of Wilm- 
ington, N. C., has become a 
Greensboro (N. C.) Record re- 
porter. 

Leo SCHUMAKER has resigned 
from the news staff of the 
Greensboro (N. C.) Daily News 
to work in Florida. Au THomy, 
Daily News sports writer, has 
quit to resume studies at Guil- 
ford College. 

CHARLES EGGER, Washington 
correspondent for the Scripps- 
Howard Ohio newspapers, has 
been made night pe in 
the a hington 
bureau. as 
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ald, has joined the feature staff 
of the Boston (Mass.) Sunday 
Post. 

Howarp Hacen, San Diego 
(Calif.) Union sports writer, 
and Mrs. Hagen announce the 
birth of a son, Craig, their sec- 
ond child. 

Frep Fox, former Los Angeles 
(Calif.) Times Sunday copy 
desk man, and Harotp RosERT- 
son, formerly of the Chicago 
(I) Sun-Times, have joined 
the copy desk of the Los An- 
geles (Calif.) Mirror. 

Timm Taytor, former Green- 
wich, Conn. newspaperman, has 
been named publicity chief for 
Town Hall, Inc., and “America’s 
Town Meeting of the Air.” 

ALLEN BOLE, literary editor of 
the Hartford (Conn.) Times, for 
two years, has resigned to de- 
vote his time to private literary 
work. He is replaced by 0- 
DORE H. HOLpDEN, state news edi- 
tor. DEXTER URNHAM, as- 
sistant state news editor, 
been named state news editor. 

Roy Ray, a former reporter 
on the Hartford (Conn.) Cou- 
rant, has rejoined the Courant’s 
reportorial staff. He is a grad- 
uate of Yale University, Class 


ate of Lehigh University, has 
joined the Bethlehem (Pa.) 
Globe-Times staff as a reporter. 
Harry FRIEDMAN, who had re 
cently received his master’s de- 
from the University of 
Wisconsin School of Journalism, 
is another news staff addition. 


Mrs. BERNICE MILNE, society 
editor of the Topeka (Kan) 
State Journal, was elected pres- 
ident of the Kansas Newspaper 
Women’s Association. 


Rosert G. Lyncu of Raleigh, 
a war veteran and December 
graduate of the University of 
North Carolina, has joined the 
news staff of the Raleigh (N. 
C.) Times. Bup WILtson has 
resigned from the staff. 

RosertT KALAHAR, church and 
radio editor of the Jackson 
(Mich.) Citizen Patriot, has suc- 
ceeded RICHARD FRANKHAUSER 83 
state editor. Mr. Frankhauser 
is +4 writing a column: ‘I 

by the Papers,” Qo contrib- 
uting some editorials. 

MRs. EvELYN SCHAEFER, 
women’s page editor of the 
Kenosha (Wis.) Evening News, 
has resigned to accept a similar 
position with the Hammond 
(Ind.) Times. E Laine EpWaARDs, 


of 1950. His wife, RuTH DAVIS who has served in the women’s 

Ray, is aiso a staff member. activities department of the 
WILLIs VANDERSCHMIDT, son of News for six years, succeeds 

FRED VANDERSCHMIDT, : of Mrs. Schaefer. She will be as 

the London bureau of News- sisted by RUTH bg le 

week, has joined the editorial Hat J. Roc 

department copy runners staff the Madison "Wis =e 2 


at the Hartford (Conn.) Times. 

RICHARD BIEsER has m as- 
signed from the San Francisco 
bureau to ——, Calif., corre- 





Ohio correspondent by Rosert 
TER, city editor of the Co- 
lumbus Citizen. 
HAROLD PHILLIPs, 
been on the Washington wi) rom) 
Times-Herald copyrim, is now 
on the copy desk of the St. 
Petersburg (Fla.) Times. 
Epwarp McGratu, formerly 
of the Portsmouth (N. H.) Her- 





Press. 
He cusses WILLIAM H. ALLEN, 
now of the Sacramento bureau. 
MarTIN EpDLEMON, June, 1949, 
aduate of the University of 
‘issouri, $s writer 
since then on the Sporting 
News, St. wi has joined the 
Springfield (Mo.) Leader and 
Press as a reporter. 
MEeErrITT HENRY, recent gradu- 


Times editorial vat for four 
years, has resigned to become 
yublic relations director and as- 

sistant personnel manager 
the A. E. Staley Manufactur 
ing Co. 

Henry ANDREWS, executive 
sp orts editor of the Cleveland 
tO.) Press, has been appoi 
to write an outdoors column to 
replace the one written by the 
late Morris ACKERMAN. Mr. 
Andrews is succeeded in_ the 
sports department by Bos Yonr- 
KERS. 
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| Among the outstanding newspapers now 
featuring reader interest contests con- 
ducted by Randolph Associates are: 

%* LOS ANGELES TIMES 

*% CHICAGO HERALD AMERICAN 
% BOSTON POST 

* MILWAUKEE SENTINEL 

*% OAKLAND POST ENQUIRER 


* SEATTLE POST- 
INTELLIGENCER 


* SAN FRANCISCO 
CALL-BULLETIN 


>347,500-°° 


IN CASH PRIZES 


currently being offered in contests 
created, conducted and guaranteed 








by Randolph Associates 


ANDOLPH ASSOCIATES is at 
R present conducting contests for the 
newspapers you see listed at the 
left. The total prize funds for these 
newspapers’ contests and other contests 
currently being conducted by Randolph 
Associates amounts to the staggering total 
of $347,500.00! It takes skill to operate 
these contests—and it requires financial 
responsibility. But even more than that, 
it takes creative genius, experience and 
conscientious management. If you are in- 
terested im a sound, sustaining, self-financ- 
ing, guaranteed reader-interest contest, be 
sure to call on Randolph Associates. 
Better yet, call any of the papers listed at 
the left, even before you call us. 





333 NO. MICHIGAN AVENUE 
Chicago Telephone: HUmboldt 9-2222 





RANDOLPH ASSOCIATES, inc. 


CHICAGO 1, ILL. 
New York Telephone: Digby 9-4744 
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SYNDICATES 


Comics Ratings Bring 
Comment About Taboos 


By Jane McMaster 


“CaGNEY can push a grape- 
fruit in a woman’s face in the 
movies, but it couldn’t happen 
in the comics,” says Ward 
Greene, editor and general man- 
ager of Kinc FEATURES SyYNDI- 
CATE. “Though Maggie has 
landed a lot of crockery on 
Jiggs’ head, he has not struck 
her once.” 

Mr. Greene was talking about 
the unwritten code of the 
comics, the taboos. He claims 
the modern comic strip business 
] done an excellent job, 
tastewise. The reason for it, 
he says, is a sort of reverse 
pyramid of authority: the ar- 
tist, respectable and frequently 
married, draws a strip; above 
him are the syndicate editors, 
who look for and delete boners 
and errors in taste; and above 
them are 1,800 newspaper edi- 
tors, whose children read the 
comics too. And there are the 
readers who tell the editors 
who tell the syndicate when 
their sensibilities are offended. 

All Prompted by Survey 

What brought up the whole 
subject was the publication in 
the February Parents’ magazine 
of the survey findings of a Cin- 
cinnati committee, which evalu- 
ated 555 comic books. The com- 
mittee found 165 without ob- 
jection (A); 154 with some ob- 
jection (B); 167 objectionable 
(C); and 69 very objectionable 
(D). “Blondie,” a home comic, 
got a “B” rating, meaning some 
objection. So did “Mickey 
Mouse” and “Donald Duck.” 
The “objectionable” or C list 
included books featuring such 
Popular newspaper strip char- 
acters as Dick Tracy, Li’l Ab- 
ner, Hopalong Cassidy, Steve 
Canyon, Terry and Bugs Bunny. 
—— S of the comic mag- 

nes eatured n 
comic characters, the sonbeniy 
of these consisting of reprints 
of newspaper strips. A break- 
down of the 97 is: 34 with- 
out objection; 31 with some ob- 


jection; objectionable and 
six very objectionable. This 
ave a total of 67% of comic 


ks featuring newspaper char- 
acters deemed suitable for chil- 
dren—or about 10% cleaner 
than the average run of comic 
books surveyed. 

The Cincinnati gr had 
“some objection” ee ~ 
having: poor art work, print- 
ing and color arrangement; poor 
grammar, underworld slang; 
undermining in any way the 
traditional American folkways; 
the presence of criminals even 
if they are not shown as en- 
joying their crimes; grotesque, 
fantastic creatures; the over- 
realistic portrayal of death. 

The group classified as “ob- 
jectionable”: criminals and 
criminal acts made attractive; 
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women as gun-molls, criminals 
and the wielders of weapons; 
any situation having a sexy 
implication; persons dressed in- 
decently; crime stories even if 
they purport to show that crime 
does not pay; characters shown 
bleeding, dead or attacked by 
animals; anything with sadistic 
implication. 

An exaggerated degree of 
= objected to rated a “D” 
or “Very objectionable” score. 

Advertising Director Peter E. 
Fitzsimmons of the United Fea- 
ture Comic Group (UNITED 
FEATURE SYNDICATE), wrote to 
the Rev. Jesse L. Murrell, sur- 
vey committee head, for details 
of the ratings. e inquiry 
resulted in winning an “A” for 
Fritzi Ritz Comics. One re- 
viewer thought the art work 
‘was in bad taste, but Mr. Mur- 
rell said: “I do not feel that 
this is true and I believe it is 
in the spirit of our committee 
to change this evaluation to 
‘no objection.’ ” 

_Mr. Murrell’s letter con- 
tinued: “In the case of Spark- 
ler Comics, Tarzan gets a low 
rating because of the fact that 
animals are after him and at- 
tacking him... . There’s a 
frightening experience which 
the child goes through which 
may crop out in his dreams or 
in later life. . . .Concerning the 
Captain and Kids, our review- 
ers thought the dialect in this 
story rated ‘some objection.’” 

UFS officials remind that 
Tarzan has always been chased 
by animals and “the Kids” have 
been talking in dialect for many 


years. 
‘B’ for ‘Blondie’ 

Mr. Greene, who is still won- 
dering about “Blondie’s” B 
charges that the findings “re- 
flect an undiscriminating, un- 
intelligent and fanatically 
biased survey of comics.” 

Comics Editor Harold Straub- 
ing of the New YorK HERALD 
TRIBUNE SYNDICATE says “It’s a 
terrible thing if pressure groups 
out of ignorance push comic 
books back even as much as 10 
years because they are so valu- 
able as a means of communica- 
tion and learning.” He added 
that “nobody bothers to investi- 
gate the person who is criti- 
cizing; when it comes to the 
comics, every Carrie Nation 
who waves a hatchet makes 
everybody tremble.” 

Mr. Straubing points out the 
taboos are ng inroads on 
the freedom of both artist and 
syndicate editor. “Our villains 
must be American villains to 
avoid charges of discrimina- 

” he cites as one taboo. 
A mythical kingdom had to be 
“made up” for the background 
of some villains in “The Saint.” 

While syndicates are respon- 








sive to legitimate criticism, they 
say they frequently receive far- 
fetched complaints. Sometime, 
they even act on these. A pig 
named “Luther” in a —_ strip 
was displeasing to a lot of 
Lutherans. The name was 
changed. When a scientist in 
“Little Annie Rooney” advo- 
cated a knowledge of the stars 
and nature, complaints came in 
saying that praising science was 
raising Communism. re- 
Tovenetion machine in one strip 
brought in a reader reprimand 
that the only place where one 
can be rejuvenated is in 
Heaven. A garden of plenty in 
“Uncle Remus” seemed some- 
how, to some readers, commu- 
nistic. 
King got a complaint when 
kippy” prayed once, but 
Ward Greene thinks a prayer is 
a good thing now and then. 
One is scheduled by another 
King character shortly. 


“ 


New Features 
Press FEATURES is releasing 
for Brotherhood Week (Feb. 
9-25) a seven-chapter conden- 
sation of “Punishment Without 
Crime,” by Dr. S. Andhil Fine- 
berg, Community Service Di- 
rector of the American Jewish 
Committee. The book is a 
series of case histories showing 
how to cope with intolerance. 
OversEAS News AGENCY has 
just released a five-part series, 
“Report On Spain Today,” by 
Theodore H. White, Chief Eu- 
ropean Correspondent of ONA. 
Des MoINes REGISTER AND 
TRIBUNE SYNDICATE is offering 35 
articles titled “My Biggest Base- 
ball Day” in which big names 
in baseball report on their day. 
The syndicate, in cooperation 
ewith the Chicago Daily News, 
planned to offer the series in 
1943—but space shortage, news- 
print, etc., prevented. 
CHICAGO TRIBUNE-NEW ‘YORK 
News SYNDICATE resumed pub- 
lication of “Garden Guide,” 
seven-a-week feature edited by 
Alva Taylor, on Feb. 5. 


New Gimmicks 
NEA Service’s Major Hoople 


has “another colossal inven- 
tion,” ——s to NEA. It’sa 
s g device to prevent 
falls on icy streets. To be un- 


veiled Feb. 16. 

A letter contest will decide 
whether Trudy Trippit in New 
York HERALD TRIBUNE SyYNDI- 
caTe’s “Ben Friday” should get 
married and thereby lose her 
magic power to make people 
tell the truth. First prize in 
the contest a pedigreed 


tty. 

“Pixie Puzzle Adventures” 
(New YorK HERALD TRIBUNE), 
originally started for children, 
has created so much adult in- 
terest that a regular Adult's 
Corner was to start Feb. 12. 

Tue Cuicaco SuN-TIMEs says 
its “Bessie,” drawn by Nick 
Penn, qualifies as a “cute kid” 
for our “Gag-a-Day Strips Star 
Cute Kids and ‘Fiends’” story 
of Jan. 21. (P. 36). “Bessie” is 
another comic strip star that 
just happened. The strip was 
started as “Uncle Dudley” but 
the little girl stole the thunder 
from her hook-nosed relative. 


* 
Cartoonists Society 
Excludes 2 Women 

The battle of the sexes raged 
at the National Cartoonists So- 
ciety’s meeting Jan. 25 over 
whether the lipstick set would 
get into the stag stronghold. 

Despite a referendum last No- 
vember that came out six to 
one in favor of admitting wom- 
en as members, Cartoonists Hil- 
da Terry and Barbara Sher- 
mund, who had been approved 
by the membership committee, 
got blackballed at the all-male 
gathering. : 

Blackballs were due to the 
“male club idea” and to the 
fact that the referendum was 
light, members _ said. The 
women’s names have been re 
turned to the membership com- 
mittee pending another refer- 
endum. 
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CHICAGO TRIBUNE - NEW YORK NEWS Sonaécade 


NEWS BUILDING. New York !7 


THE CHILDREN OF YOUR TOWN 
WILL BE FOREVER GRATEFUL 


The TEENIE WEENIES is a delightful fantasy about little folks no taller 
than matches, living in a shoe house under a rosebush, riding mouse- 
back, swimming in a teapot. . . catches the eye and imagination 

of all youngsters . . . also oldsters still young in heart ..- 
with wonderful drawings in bright and 
lovely colors and amusing text by 
William Donahey, one of America’s 
most beloved artist-authors.- 
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TRIBUNE TOWER, Chicago 
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BOOKS IN REVIEW 





By Prof. Roscoe Ellard 


THE WRITER'S BOOK presented by the 
‘Authors Guild. Edited by Helen Hull. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 
355 pp. $4. 

IN THIS BOOK about creative 
writing—news, novels of the 
current scene, and features— 
William L. Laurence of the New 
York Times cites news he calls 
“Homeric in proportion, Dan- 
tesque in its aspects of Divine 
Comedy.” 
It is a book about creative 
journalism — re of the 
atomic age of non-Euclidean 
space. In annotated chapters 
such practitioners as Winston 
Churchill, John Hersey, and 
Paul Gallico point the way. So 
do Arthur Koestler, Henry 
Pringle, and Mr. Laurence. 
Forty top-drawer writers con- 
tribute. 


For reporters—and editors— 
who believe in the newspaper 
as the chief vehicle of big 
themes on big canvas for widest 
enlightenment, it is a remark- 
able book. Men know the 
world is changing, however, 
stubbornly they cling to old 
imagery and ideas. New knowl- 
edge needed is technical—a 
matter of symbols and equa- 
tions requiring creative inter- 
) breters to make meanings real 
and of portent to readers as in- 
dividuals. For without reader- 
icipation, understanding, and 
atic interest, there can be 
bd democracy, no public cul- 


e. 
What specifically does _ it 
mean, in lay language—this 
mclear fission; non-Euclidean 
space; world conspiracy by geo- 
Wlitical cartel? How specific- 
ily must it affect our personali- 
ties and ways of life? 
We read, for instance, of Bill 
laurence of the Times walking 
in to the assignment that was 
0 win the first of two Pulitzer 
Prizes. He was entering Har- 
vard’s Emerson Hall to cover 
the reading in French of a 
Paper on non-affine geometry. 
That paper the head of the Har- 
vard mathematics faculty, “one 
the world’s outstanding 
mathematicians,” had just told 
reporter “is over my head.” 
So Mr. Laurence sought en- 
lightenment from Albert Ein- 
Sein’s assistants. “Sorry,” they 
uieased, “it’s over our heads 


a4 


The more the French wizard, 
Jeph Cartan of the Sorbonne, 
tilked, the more Bill Laurence 
>desperately close to his dead- 
lne—realized the subject was 
‘reportorial quagmire about to 
him in 


Somehow he gathered that the 
mchman’s th involved 
tte Square Root of Minus One. 

t was Dr. Einstein’s symbol 
ff the fourth dimension—and 
’tay for the a. For he 
Mew that two pillars on which 
Mdern science rests are the 





‘Writer’s Book’ Urges 
Creative Reporting 


Graduate School of Journalism, Columbia Univ.. N. Y. 


relativity and the quantum the- 
ories. Between these pillars, 
supporting the entire structure 
of man’s understanding of his 
world, was a seemingly un- 
bridgeable gulf. It had eluded 
even Einstein, “master universe- 
builder.” 

The ask-ask-ask of the re- 
porter came out. 

“Could it be,” he asked in 
faltering French, “that your 
Cartan theory may provide the 
missing link between the rel- 
ativity and the quantum the- 
ories?” 

Light burned in the Great. 
Man’s eye. Eagerly he spoke 
the one, word: 


Bill raced for his typewriter, 
and, though he didn’t know it, 
for a Pulitizer prize. 

Years of background and 
some Cartan quotes came tum- 
bling—for three columns. He 
sent it in takes. 

The Times broke it on page 1 
—“Oui,” the quantum and rel- 
ativity theories, and a possible 
bridging of the gulf between. 

In Professor Cartan’s paper 
the idea “was over the head” 
of mathematicians. In the re- 
porter’s story, it was appropri- 
ately dramatic, intelligible to 
“average readers,” its import 
for individuals immediately 
clear. Yet scientists pronounced 
the reporter’s story “accurate 
and authentic.” 

From the same hall the day 
before, Bill Laurence had re- 
ported the solving of a 2,500- 
year mystery. For centuries the 
angle at the tip of a horn—a 
juncture of two curved lines— 
had defied even Isaac Newton. 
The thing was a geometrical 
anarchist refusing to behave 
predictably, like well-man- 
nered, straight-line angles—till 
Edward Kasner, professor of 
mathematics at Columbia Uni- 
versity came in Emerson Hall to 
clear up the mystery. 

That was news, as the solving 
of any mystery is news—if 
readers can understand the 
solution. To add to the excite- 
ment, the sum of the parts of a 
horn angle turned out to be 
greater than the whole! The 
Times broke that on page 1 
with a 2-column head, the first 
time any story of pure mathe- 
matics had received that dis- 
play in any newspaper. 

Fiction can be stronger than 
truth, warns John Hersey, for- 
eign correspondent, in writing 
about the novel of contempo- 
rary history. Most of us under- 
stand the Napoleonic wars, not 
from newspaper files or history, 
he charges, but from Tolstoy’s 
“War and Peace.” Who had 
even a tenable theory of the 
Soviet trials, Hersey asks, until 
Koestler wrote “Darkness at 
Noon?” 
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Journalism Mentor 
Karl Bickel, former presideni of the United Press, is shown here 
surrounded by a group of University of Florida journalism students. 
Mr. Bickel, who was recently in Gainesville doing research work 
for a magazine article, had just finished an informal discussion with 
the students in the School of Journalism news laboratory. 





Yet mewspapers reach far 
more readers, and more quick- 
ly, than novels. Cannot news- 
men often meet Hersey’s re- 
quirement—make reality seem 
real? Ann Petry quotes Erich 
Remarque in this book as point- 
ing out: “If five million die in 
concentration camps the news 
does not equal in emotional im- 
pact and meaning the one 
death of someone you have 
known or can be made to 
know.” 

Cannot reporters—one won- 
ders, reading this book of ex- 
cellent writing counsel—cannot 
reporters often achieve empathy 
by dramatizing important news 
around the struggle and sus- 
pense of } ble individuals, 
whose problems and whose 
realness the newspaper identi- 
fies vicariously with readers? 
Meyer Bergers, Alva Johnstons, 
Allan Kellers, and many, many 
others frequently have. In this 
crucially changing time, with 
its effect on the thoughts 
and personality and behavior of 
all of us, more such creative 
journalism needs to be ac- 
complished. 

Paul Gallico, formerly sports 
editor of the New York Daily 
News, and Henry Pringle, for- 
merly political writer for the 
New York World, are telling 
in this book how to do saleable 
pieces for magazines. But they 
are counselling newsmen too 
when they urge: “Ideas of im- 
pact, vicarious experience for 
those who read, important hu- 
man themes on a big canvas are 
your stock in trade.’ 





A speck of dust blown 
through the open window of 
Alexander Fleming’s - 


tory, Bill Laurence recalls, car- 
ried the invisible mold that 
yielded penicillin. From a sick 
chicken’s throat came the or- 
ganism that gave us strepto- 
mycin, first effective drug 
against tuberculosis. Episodes 


of Homeric proportion. Re- 
porters who make themselves 
at home in this new universe, 
Laurence in this fascinating 
volume declares, will be the 
Dantes, Leonardos, and Michael- 
angelos of tomorrow. 


Query and Reply 

“Can you list a dozen or so 
fairly recent articles or books 
that suggest a reasonably ac- 
curate cross section of pub- 
lished American opinion on 
‘the cold war’ or other aspects 
of our current relations with 
Europe?” asks a Michigan editor. 

Fortunately Dr. Harry J. 
Krould, chief of the European 
Affairs Division of the Library 
of Congress, has just released a 
scholarly bibliography of non- 
official articles and books en- 
titled, “The United States and 
Europe.” This a_ carefully 
annotated bibliographical exam- 
ination of thought expressed in 
American publications in 1949. 
(Card Division, Libr of Con- 
gress, Washington = G&G 
$1.30. 192 pp.) 


N. Y. Freedom Train 
Makes Its Last Run 


After 966,719 visitors and 159 
stops and 371 days on the road, 
New York State’s Freedom 
Train has made its last run. It 
was a newspaper-sponsored pro- 
motion. 

Final station for the train 
which bore historic documents 
was Walden, Gerald H. 
Salisbury, chairman of the State 
Freedom Train Commission and 
managing editor of the Albany 
(N. Y.) Knickerbocker News, 
said approximately $801,500 had 
been contributed for the tour of 
New York State, with commun- 
ity groups and sponsoring news- 
papers donating almost $59,000. 
Railroads gave $600,000 and the 
State added $125,000. 
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RADIO AND TELEVISION 





$241,971 ‘New Money’ 
Helps to Pay TV’s Way 


By Jerry Walker 


Station KSD-TV counted the 
512,102 lines of television re- 
ceiver and program advertising 
in the St. Louis (Mo.) Post- 
Dispatch last year and figured 
the $241, 971 revenue—all “new 
money”—had gone a long way 
to pay the bills for TV pioneer- 


The Pulitzer Publishing Co., 
which owns both the Post-Dis- 

Patch and KSD-TV, went into 
the video business three years 
ago. Today there are more than 
80,000 television receivers with- 
in the station’s radius and the 
demand for sets is kept at high 
pitch by vigorous dealer adver- 
tising in the newspaper. The 
station’s fine programming helps 
to sell sets, too. 

Advertising revenue from TV 
promotions in 1949 was 60% 
greater in 1949 than in 1948. 

James M. Honey of RCA- 
Victor told the Philadelphia 
Chapter, American Association 
of Newspaper Representatives, 
that the real stimulus of the 
television industry has been ac- 
counted for by the use of news- 
—— advertising. He praised 

newspapers in TV areas for 
their editorial support in getting 
the new industry under way. 

In this connection, it is in- 

teresting to note that 37 of the 
100 licensed TV stations listed 
in an up-to-date Broadcasting 
magazine directory have news- 
Paper affiliations, of varying de- 
grees. Those degrees vary to 
the point where radio owner- 
ship came first and the newspa- 
pers are the “little brothers.” 

look-see at what some 
newspaper stations are doing 
a way of TV news is in 
order: 


L. A. Times TV News 
Has City-Room Speed 

By Tom Cameron 

‘Los AncELEs—Television news 
handled so fast it scooped 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Studios 
by a week on its own biggest 
story—the wedding of Clark 
Gable and Lady Sylvia Ashley 
—was a recent feat of the 
_— Station KTTV news 

ims. 


What made the presentation 
on KTTV significant was that 
MGM’s_ newsreel department 
didn’t have comparable cover- 
age in the theaters for a whole 


week. 

Spark-plug of the KTTV 
newsreel is Robert (Bob) Alli- 
son, 29-year-old former police 
reporter. The newsreel went on 
the air last Nov. 21. Previously, 
KTTV had been on the air with 
a 15-minute program of com- 
ment illustrated by stills, which 
were copies of Times and AP 
Wirephoto pictures. 

When potential sponsors 
showed interest, Mr. Allison, 
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under encouragement of Times 
Publisher Norman Chandler and 
Editor L. D. Hotchkiss, assem- 
bled a staff which tackled the 
job of producing 12% minutes 
of news on film five days a 
week. Three l-time camera- 
men were engaged, headed by 
Charles aw) Lehmann, re- 
cently turned loose by Fox 
Movietone after 35 years behind 
a newsreel camera. Technical 
director is Ben Berg, former 
20th Century-Fox Studio official, 
wartime head of Army photo- 
graphic units in the Far East, 
and a week technica] di- 
seoter for J. Arthur Rank in 
France. Mr. Allison is pro- 
His motto is to present 
today’s happenings today. 
Assigned to the Times city 
room is George Baronius who 
works with City Editor Bud 
Lewis. When anything news- or 
feature-worthy happens, he —_ 
phones Mr. Allison in the Mirro: 
building a block away, and 4 
television cameraman is started 
for the scene, often neck-and- 
neck with the Times reporter 
and photographer. 
Mr. Allison has _ instructed 
the television cameramen to 
wait until the newspapermen 
are finished before they film and 
record an interview. 
The emphasis on speed has 
enabled the KTTV crew to 
raise eyebrows around town 
many times. For instance, a 
film of the Times sports award 
dinner was televised over KTTV 
before the dinner program had 
ended and while the radio 
broadcast was still on the air. 
Recently, the show, already in 
the black, won 100% sponsor- 
ship when an oil company 
signed up for five of the 10 
weekly programs. The first 
sponsor had turned up while 
the crew was still making dry 
runs. 


Philadelphia Inquirer's 
Newsreel Is Speedy 

By Joseph W. Dragonetti 

PHILADELPHIA — A significant 
news technique, which has the 
added assistance of animation to 
win attention, is being em- 
ployed by the Philadelphia In- 
quirer’s WFIL: in its evening 
Television Newsreel show. 

_ William C. Driscoll, former 
city editor and sports ‘editor of 
the now defunct Philadelphia 
Record, is director of the pro- 
gram. The Newsreel’s appeal 
in thousands of Philadelphia 
homes indicates he has given an 
important third-dimensional 
quality to news coverage. 

To get that 10-minute show of 
spot news and feature events, 
Mr. Driscoll] keeps three cam- 
eramen busy all day shooting 
local events. He also has a lib- 
rary of stock film for back- 


ground material and gets serv- 
ice from Telenews, Inc. 

Mr. Driscoll tries to get as 
many last-minute films as pos- 
sible under the 6:30 P.M. dead- 
line for rehearsal to keep the 
newsreel up to the minute. The 
newsreel staff has an office close 
by the city room of the In- 
quirer, but the program is trans- 
mitted from the Inquirer’s sta- 
tion in West Philadelphia and 
there is a typical newspaper 
rush to meet the deadline. 

Sponsored by RCA Victor, the 
newsreel is shown twice daily. 

A special processing machine 
develops the film for a story of 
average length within 45 min- 
utes, and in a number of in- 
stances the program has in- 
cluded pictures and commentary 
on spot news events while they 
were still in progress. 

Film is kept short and com- 
mentary is brief to get as many 
as seven or eight subjects on 
the 10-minute show; sometimes 
nine to ten stories are aired. No 
sound is used, except in the 
commentary, read by Narrator 
Randy Kraft. 

Mr. Driscoll believes 40 to 50 
seconds are to ideal lengths for 
individual subjects and seldom 
lets the ee go over a minute. 

Mr. Driscoll has collaborated 
on several books, including one 
on “How to Enjoy Sports on 
Television.” He has also done 
research in movie animation as 
a medium of television adver- 
tising. 


TV for Waterbury 

Wartersury, Conn.— Another 
step toward the establishment 
of a television station here was 
taken with the filing of papers 
of the Nutmeg State Broadcast- 
ing Co. Eric Pape, manager of 
WBRY-CBS, owned by the Re- 
pulican-American, is president. 
James H. Darcey, general man- 
ager of the Republican-Ameri- 
can, also is an officer. 


Schiff Station Sold 

San Francisco—Mrs. Dorothy 
Schiff, publisher, New York 
Post, has sold KYA here to J. 
Elrow McCaw and John D. 
Keating. 

Don Fedderson, general man- 
ager of KLAC and KLAC-TV in 
Los Angeles and executive vice- 
president in charge of the pub- 
lisher’s radio properties, said 
the price approximated $200,000. 
The KYA sale is subject to FCC 
confirmation. 


Shift in News Emphasis 

News editors of American 
Broadcasting Co. analyzed the 
Esso Reporter newscasts for 
January, 1945 and 1950, and 
came up with figures which 
show a marked shift in em- 
phasis on radio news coverage 
away from international to na- 
tional and local events, In 1945. 
international took 62% of the 
copy; in 1950, only 12%. 

s 


Cole on Visit to U. S. 

Walton A. Cole, editor x... 
Reuters, has arrived in 
York on an inspection visit ¥ 
the Reuter organization in the 
United States. He will be here 
for several weeks. 
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Wedding Bells 





Joan Lucire Howison, of 
the Cincinnati (O.) Post wo 
men’s a and William 
B. Jackson, Jan. 

Aan J. baal Los An 
geles (Calif.) Examiner report- 
er, and Miss Mary AGNES Mc- 
Carrier, assistant women’s edi- 
tor, Los Angeles (Calif.) Times, 
at Santa Barbara, Calif. 

Doris GitpEa, society editor, 
Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal, and 
Thomas E. Morgan, of Dayton, 
Ohio, recently at Milwaukee. 

BarBaRA Hook, copy editor, 
and JoHN WARD, mechanical de- 
partment, both of the Norfolk 
(Va.) Virginian-Pilot, recently 
at Des Moines, Iowa. 

CoLLEEN KocueEr, church edi- 
tor, and RoBert DisHon, police 
reporter, both of the Columbus 
(O.) Dispatch, Jan. 27, at Co 
lumbus. 

ELEANOR CLARK, women’s news 
editor of the New York Times, 
and John French, New York 
lawyer, recently. 

Epwarp J. SHERMAN, manag- 
ing editor of the Glen Falls 
(N. Y.) Post-Star, and HERMINE 
Hauxapy, Post-Star staller, Feb. 
4. 


LouisE NOLAN, Memphis 
(Tenn.) Press-Scimitar news 


, and Dr. Edward G. Ahrens 
of Memphis, recently, at Mem- 
phis. 

A. R. Bower, advertising di- 
rector, San Jose (Calif.) Eve- 


San 
5 ose City Counell member "since 
1937, recently at San Jose. 
ays Faye RyYBACK, subur- 
ban reporter for the Bethlehem 
(Pa.) Globe-Times, and Robert 
Dorney of Allentown, Pa. 
WiuuiaM E. Kenney of the ad- 
vertising department, — 
(Conn.) Courant, and Ka’ 
H. Giza of Middletown, Conn. 
JoserPH B. STEPHENS, reporter 
for the Waterbury (Conn.) Re- 
publican, Y Clare Ann.O’Don- 
nell, Feb. 


Brooks Heads Firm 

TorrIncTon, Conn.—John H. 
Brooks was elected president 
and treasurer of the Torrington 
Printing Co., publisher of the 
Torrington Register, at its an- 
nual meeting Jan. 


St. Petersburg Folks 
LOVE fo EAT 


they also TO to read The 
TIMES for WH. to eat and 
WHERE to buy a 


ing 1949 the TIMES carried 

Retail and 393,323 General 

Sy MORE 

Retail and 497% MORE General 

Food Lineage than the second 
paper, 


St. Petersburg, Florida 


Daily [TIMES sundey 
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Kentucky Group 
Hits U. S. Suit 
Against A&P 


ISVILLE, Ky. — a 
oles ; hasnclation passed a r 
lution here Jan. 28 condemning 
the Cog ay > anti-trust sui 
against the Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Co. 

Since the association’s by-laws 
prohibit its taking a stand on 
controversial issues, the resolu- 
tion took the form of a state- 
ment of the position of the 
“press of the nation and of 
Kentucky,” which it said “has 
been virtually unanimous” in 
i ay the government action. 

J Bradley, editor of the 
mF... Journal - Enterprise 
and chairman of the resolutions 
committee, said eee all 
the newspapers think the A & 
is right, and that’s what the 
resolution means.” 

The group elected as presi- 
dent Joe La Gore, managing 
editor of the Paducah Sun-Dem- 
ocrat, Vicepresident is Douglas 
Cornette, promotion director, 
Louisville Times, and chairman 
of the executive committee is 
Bennett Roach, editor, Shelby- 
ville News. 

Retiring President James M. 
Willis urged newspapers to sup- 
port radio and movie industry 
efforts against censorship. 

A second resolution con- 
d d transient ad 
operating “under the guise of 
local organization sponsorship,” 
buying space at going rates and 
reselling it at a profit to local 
merchants. 





Syracuse, N. Y., Plans 
Second ‘Ad Week’ 


Syracuse, N. Y.—Advertising 
men of this city, who claim to 
be the originators of the area- 
wide “advertising week” idea, 
will- conduct their second an- 
nual program May 1-6. 

Leslie Beals, advertising di- 
tector of Carrier Corporation 
and president of the Syracuse 
Advertising and Sales Club, an- 
nounced that Royal H. Ray, act- 
ing chairman of the All-Univer- 
sity Department of Advertising, 
Syracuse University, will be 
general chairman for the ob- 
servance. 

As last year, the week-long 
occasion will be _ sponsored 
by the Club and University. 

The program, according to 
the chairman, is designed to: 

1. Educate the community 
SS advertising as a con- 
structive force. 

Provide advertising men 
and women with an opportunity 
to discuss current problems. 

3. Provide Syracuse Univer- 
sity students with an opportun- 
ity to a their class- 
Toom tra with a knowl- 
edge of corse professional ad- 
vertising problems, methods and 
Practices. . 

4. Provide faculty members 
with an opportunity to partici- 
pate in discussions with per- 
sonnel in the profession. 

5. Recognize advertising per- 
sonnel who have distinguished 
themselves. 
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A MARKET THAT BREAKS ITS OWN 
26-YEAR BUILDING RECORD! 


Shrewd judges of markets look to growth as an index 
of permanent value. Is the area growing? Is earning 
power, as a consequence, on the up-and-up? Will buy- 
ing power be subject to no economic jitters due to “this- 
and-that” ? 


Topeka’s City Building Inspector is proud these days. 
He tells us that official figures show construction busted 
wide EVERY record for the past 26 years. They topped 
the five-million-dollar mark. And the building covers 
a range as wide as great factories to new churches. 


The year’s total of $5,063,465 was more than a quarter 
of a million dollars above the previous high set in 1923, 
when it was $4,810,407. GROWTH! It means more 
than almost any other index as to a market's true value, 
because it means LASTING value. 


HERE'S SOMETHING TO ALWAYS KEEP IN MIND: 
THIS TOPEKA MARKET IS NOW A 104,057 AREA 


Growth means dollars. And our new record reaches 
into the tap-roots of universal prosperity: 421 new homes, 
a $340,000 new grade school, office buildings (ultra- 
modern), sales plants, churches, apartments, fair build- 
ings, industrial establishments. 


When institutions and people build, they build out of 
confidence. Payrolls are winging upward, too. All in 
all, a vitally important market picture. 


If we talk of our “Over 100,000” market, we talk not 
alone of 21 drive-in Counties and vast wheat resources, 
bank debits, and producing plants . . . we emphasize 
GROWTH. Our future is rosy. 


This growth, of course, reaches out to these news- 
papers, serving both City AND State. 









(Morning and Sunday) 


| The Topeka News Newspa 


sacenieennaeialieneienaaimaienees 


The Topeka Daily Capital 





The Topeka State Journal 
(Evening) 








in the Capital of Kansas, t 


per Printing Company, Inc. 


PROMOTION 


Stunts Are the Salt 
On Promotion Table 


By T. S. Irvin 


IF YOU REGARD good, solid, 
basic, long-range promotional 
programs as the meat of a news- 
paper’s promotion department, 
then stunts are the salt. It takes 
a good sprinkling of salt to give 
a "s pr tion real 
flavor. 

Down in Charleston, W. Va., 
Sol Padlibsky, Fn ony man- 
ager of the rleston Daily 
Mail, pulled off a salty stunt the 





ers 


for the Boy Scout Council din- 
ner that went over so well the 
Council is sending it to all 563 
Boy Scout Councils throughout 
the country. 

What Sol did was to get an 
advance copy of the Governor’s 
speech, the Governor being the 
keynote speaker on the dinner 
program. He then got pictures 
of the newly elected officers of 
the Council, and enough other 
material about the Council to 
enable him to make up an ad- 
vance Page One. 

‘I lined up 40 Boy Scouts to 
call the extra at a given signal,” 
Sol reports. “Just as the Gov- 
ernor dropped his last word, 
the Scouts rushed into the hall 

the eight-column head- 


Hin, 
line. e —- clicked, and 
we are getting congra 
the townfolk.” waiasann 
The stunt took 3,000 copies of 
the per. Six hundred were 
distributed to all the guests at 
the Council dinner. Stunts of 
this kind are good in that they 
use the paper to promote the 
ek out of them they Wee re 
° em the mg re- 
member. , — 


Student Help 


One of the finest and 
productive areas in which news- 
Paper promotion operates is in 
aid of one kind or another to 
students. The Dallas (Tex.) 
Times Herald is sponsoring its 
third creative writing contest 
for college students. This pro- 
vides winning students with a 
cash award of $500. And there 
is a good chance, of course, of 
the winning effort being accep- 
ted for publication, The folder 
announcing this year’s contest 
notes that two of the 1948 
manuscripts entered in the con- 
test have been accepted for pub- 
lication. 

In the fine writing field, the 
Times Herald is also proud of 
a_ piece on James Joyce by 
Oliver St. John Gogarty, one 
Irishman wri about —,. 





Know the Market 

One of the great selling mw 
for newspapers — even fore 
the Bureau of Advertising’s 
“all business is local” campaign 
—was the newspaper’s intimate 
knowledge of its local market. 
Not a week goes by but that 
this space records some new ac- 
complishment by a newspaper 
that makes its local market bet- 
ter known to advertisers and 
potential advertisers. In _ this 
way, the newspapers contribute 
mightily to our whole distribu- 
tion system. 

Now comes an unusual and 
highly valuable piece of re- 
search from the Philadelphia 
(Pa.) Inquirer that underscores 
this point. It is the fifth in 
the Inquirer’s series of “Phila- 
delphia Market Facts” and con- 
cerns itself with “Water—a 
study of its hardness in the 
Philadelphia retail trading 
area.” The value of this to 
soap makers, fabric people, gro- 
cery manufacturers, and many, 
many others, is obvious. 


For some years now, 

PUBLISHER’s ann Market 
Guide has listed the general 
water quality for every market. 
Other than this, we know of 
no place where such informa- 
tion is quickly available. 


EpIToR 


Hour of Sharing 

With religion so much in the 
news these days, you might 
want to check in with Stanley 
I. Stuber, promotion director of 
Church World Service, 214 East 
21st Street, New York 10, about 
promotion of “One Great Hour 
of Sharing,” which will be ob- 
served on Sunday, March 12. 
He has a complete program 
available in which more than 
100,000 congregations of 19 dif- 
ferent major communions are 
participating. Purpose is to 
raise funds for hungry children, 
homeless people, and orphaned 
missions. Sponsors include the 
Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America, the Ameri- 
can Committee for the World 
Council of Churches, and the 
Foreign Missions Conference. 


In the Bag 

Cute idea is used by NEA 
Service to promote the Captain 
Easy comic strip as it goes into 
a Western sequence. The an- 


folder die-cut in the pe of 

a 10-gallon Stetson. 
Philadelphia (Pa.) Bulletin 

does a sm: -mail plug 


for its used car advertising by 
including a proof sheet showi 

reader promotion in behalf o: 
the classification that will run 
in the paper. Promotion con- 
sists of simple one-column 
boxes, good feature of which is 
prominent last line telling read- 
er what pages the ads are on. 





Wight Flos 


Behind the Scenes 





(N. C.) Times. 
umn told readers how the Times 
happened to have a reporter 
and a photographer on hand 
when a local drive-in was 
robbed. 


Home Section 

DEsIGNED to increase Saturday 
linage and ership is a new 
“Southland Home” = sec- 
tion recently launc 
Los Angeles (Calif.) 
The section covers home pur- 


g 
‘urniture, interior deco- 
9 informal outdoor living, 
travel, resorts and a hobby cor- 
ner. The first 16-page supple- 
ment gave the Mirror a 60-page 
Saturday paper. 


Aid for ‘Dimes’ 

Copy rEaDERs of the San Diego 
(Calif.) Tribune-Sun now drop 
a dime into a “kitty” for the 
March of Dimes fund whenever 
their headlines bounce ick 
from the composing room be- 
cause they are too long. 


Public Health 

A spectra section on public 
health activities in Wichita and 
Sedgwick county was published 
with the Wichita (Kan.) Eagle’s 
Jan. 15 issue. Articles dealt 
with y and municipal 
health advances and problems. 


Bayol Urges Press 
To Put Light on Self 


Ricumonp, Va. — Edgar 
Bayol, former editorial promo- 
tion manager of the New York 
World-Telegram, told the mid- 
winter session of the Virginia 
Press Association here recently 
that no _ institution better 
equipped than the newspaper to 
be a community leader. 

Mr. Bayol, now press counsel 
for Coca-Cola Co., also urged 
publishers to be more positive 
in using their own newspapers 
for promotion. “Bring the 
og itself into the light,” he 


said. 

He then cited several ex- 
amples of what he considered 
good public relations upon the 

rt of newspapers, including 

e drive undertaken by Rich- 
mond Newspapers, Inc., for a 

000, memorial hospital; 
the New York Herald Tribune’s 
annual forum, and the Memphis 
(Tenn.) Commercial Appeal’s 
crop improvement and soil con- 


servation ves. 
Other speakers included 
— — 4 
ess Whi ouse correspond- 
ent; Inez Robb, International 
News Service reporter and col- 


umnist; Raymond Bottom, 
publisher of the N. News 


ewport 
(Va.) Daily Press and Times- 
Herald, and James E. Mays, a 
Norfolk, 
pher. 


Va. news photogra- 


Podvey Appoints 
Quirk as Assistant 


PHILADELPHIA—David M. Pod- 


vey, general gg eee man- 
ager, Philadelphia Inquirer, an- 
nounced the appointment this 
week of James T. Quirk as his 
assistant. At the same time, 
He H. Fanz was named re- 
se manager. 

Mr. Quirk was formerly pro- 
motion manager of the Inquir- 
er’s WFIL and WFIL-TV. He 
was in the Army four years, 
serving as public relations offi- 
cer for Generals Omar N. Brad- 
ley and George S. Patton. He 
returned to WFIL as promotion 
manager and remained in that 
capacity when the Inquirer 
pure! the stations in 1946. 
For the last 18 months, Mr. 
Quirk has been general man- 
a of WKNA, Charleston, W. 


a. 

Mr. Fanz has been associated 
with the promotion department 
of the Inquirer since 1943. Pre- 
viously, he was engaged in re- 
search and statistical work. 


. 
N. H. Daily Named: 
Strafford Star 

Dover, N. H.—After a month- 
long “Name - Your - Newspaper” 
contest, Strafford Publishers, 
Inc. this week announced the 
naming of the new daily 
which is to commence publica- 
tion in April. The title is Straf- 
ford Star. 

According to the announce- 
ment by Leonard V. Finder, its 
publisher and president, the 
Star will have United Press and 
International News Service. 

Managing Editor will be New- 
ell Brown, who resigned last 
month as secretary to Governor 
Adams and who previously was 
publisher of a weekly paper 
in Franklin, N. H. 


a 
S- Cashier Becomes 


Promotion Manager 
Cincinnati, O.—Stanley Dahl- 
man, for 15 years cashier of the 
Cincinnati Post, has been named 
promotion manager of _ that 
paper. He succeeds Fred Gregg, 
new promotion head at Station 


WKRC and television WKRC- 
TV, allied with the Times-Star. 
Carl Robisch, Post assistant 
Dahlman. 


cashier, succeeds Mr. 
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Young Reports 














Growth After 
Dayton Merger 


Dayton, O.—Giving a report 
to readers on the first anniver- 
sary of the consolidation of the 
Journal and Herald, Publisher 
Dwight Young said net paid 
circulation of the new Journal 
Herald was 74,688 for the last 
six months, compared with 41,- 
198 for the last six months of 
the old Journal’s existence. 

“For December,” he said, “our 
net paid circulation was more 
than double that of the old 
Journal for December, 1948, 
and many thousands larger than 
that of the Herald for the last 
month of tity: existence as a 
separate en " 

Within a few months, Mr. 
Young noted, he will be cele- 
brating the sand anniversary 
of a —— connection with 
the 

“That ay quite a_ while,” 
remarked, “to remain with a 
organization through three dis- 
= - separate ownerships. 

is to the credit of every- 
body concerned that there were 
so few shifts in staff personnel 


B. Rock be- 
came our publisher in 1935 
there were no changes in the 
editorial CT ag ne and only 
one of major importance else- 
where in the organization. 
When former Governor Cox ac- 
uired ownership of the stock 
of our company one year ago 
the only changes that occ! 
were caused by the reduction 
of our 0} = from two news- 


age 
cen that “took place in the 
editorial departments and in the 
business office were made by 
the executives of our new _com- 
any, including Frank Grass- 
off, executive vicepresident; 
Jim’ Morrisey, circulation di- 
rector; and, ohn Moore, man- 
aging editor, all with my ap- 
proval. In the mechanical de- 
partments, all of which are 
unionized, the seniority rules of 
the respective unions, were the 
determining factors. In other 
words the union chapels, them- 
— determined who should 
stay and who should leave.” 
Among the top 50 morning 
——— in the United States 
1 Herald now stands 
fifth in automotive advertising, 
seventh in classified, 20th in 
national (or general), 25th in 
financial, 42 


and 21st in total advertising, in- 
cluding all classifications, Mr. 
Young mentioned. 


Buffalo News Gives 


Trophies to Students 
Burrato, N. Y.—The : 
Evening News presented 
phies to winners in five esas 
of competition at the 27th West- 


ern New York Interscholastic 


ern oo schools at- 


The News formed the associ- 
ation in 1930. 


PR for PR’s Sake 

Harrisburg. Pa.—John Scot- 
zin, publicity man for the 
Pennsylvania Department of 
Military Affairs, has a new 
title to end all titles. He's 
“Director of Public Relations 
for the Pennsylvania Public 
Relations Society."—a group 
of State House publicists. 





10 Newspapers Join 
Bureau of Advertising 


Ten more dailies have joined 
the Bureau = _ Advertising, 


A. They 
Amarillo (Tex.) Times, C 
Girardeau (Mo.) Southeast M 

rian, Chico (Calif.) ic 

e-Record, 
edger-Enquirer, Hackensack 
(N. J.) Bergen Evening Record, 
Lewiston (Mont.) News, Red 
Bluff (Calif.) News, Sarasota 
(Fla.) Herald-Tribune, Still- 
water (Minn.) Gazette, and 
Tuscaloosa (Ala.) News. 


Emery Completes 


History of ANPA 

MINNEAPOLIS— The first de- 
tailed study of the American 
Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion and its impact upon na- 
tional affairs will be published 
Feb. 15—63 years after the 
founding of ANPA. 

Dr. Edwin Eme assistant 
Cs. journalis at the 

Minnesota, has 

written _ * wptistory of the 
American remeene = ing ° 
ers Associ: 


lish: 
ne Ut Kin- 
lished by the _ -R,. of 
nesota Press. 

The book contains the first 
complete published account of 
the fo ng of the ANPA at 

, N. Y., Feb. 16-17, 1887. 
The details were taken from a 
stenographic report of the meet- 
=e. mm (E&P, April 19, 1947, 
p. R 

Major topics covered in the 
— are } the i‘ y s labor rela- 
opposition to federal legisla- 
tion which the ANPA asserted 
imperiled the freedom of the 








For the Ladies 

Bangor. Me—Boxing pro- 
moters used the society pages 
of Bangor newspapers re- 
cently to advertise “the main 
contest ... Mr. Albert Cou- 
ture of Lewiston and Mr. 
Theodore Brassley of Port- 
land. . . . Both gentlemen are 
superbly conditioned and each 
has avowed to establish him- 
self as the other's superior.” 





press; the 
to e 


association’s battles 
charges on 


competition with radio and mag- 

es for advertising revenue; 

= mechanical research activ- 
es. 


Dr. Emery, a former United 
correspondent and bureau 


manager in San Franc 
fas his Ph.D. degree in hi 


'» his 


at at the Unt. 


wae of Californi: 














CRESMER & W 


in Dallas area Food and Drug Stores! 


Me 


*$680,000,000 
Spent for food 
and drugs in 
towns covered 
by The News 


45,785 automobiles enter 

Dallas daily according to the 

Texas Highway Department. Dallas 
rchants 


report that 40% of their 


volume is accounted for by customers 


Cabuiinds Dallas Market. For instance, 
45% of the families in 218 towns 
along 

get breakfast-time home delivery 

of The News .. In time for 


The News Motor Routes 


day shopping! 


*% Annual Expenditure, 72-County Area 





ARD, INC., 


Che Dallas Morning News 


READ BY MORE PEOPLE THAN ANY DALLAS NEWSPAPER 
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The lower-case “a” in Intertype Regal is a 
very important character. Note its design: 
the ball swings around in just the right way, 
leaving plenty of space above and below. 
No ink traps here in these generous counters. 
Then the tail comes close to the stem for close fitting. 
In all, this small “a” contributes its full share 
to the readability of Intertype Regal... 
and readability is important—important to you. 


Intertype 


ENLARGED FROM 14 POINT 


THIS MAN is important, too. As a 
member of your public he passes 
each day on the readability of your 
paper. But this man’s no layman— 
he’s an eye specialist. Here is what 
he wrote to his newspaper when it 
switched to Intertype Regal: 


...“The new type will benefit that 
large portion of humanity which 
reads THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE. The 
larger the type, the less eye strain 
and consequently fewer headaches. 
Therefore the eyesight and general 
health of the community will be im- 
proved by the change.” 
Thinking of improving your type 
dress? Call in your Intertype man 
—or write to the nearest Intertype 
office for complete Regal showings. 
8 POINT REGAL NO.! 

Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 

Chicago 5, lll. 

San Francisco 11, Cal. 
Los Angeles 15, Cal. 
New Orleans 10, La. 
Boston 10, Mass. 





car. 








Greater Imagination Urged 
In Page-One News Display 


CHANGE of pace in front-page 
makeup, with better display be- 
low the fold, was advocated by 
judges in the 11th annual ty- 
pography contest for Inland 
daily newspapers. 

“More real imagination and 
the courage to break away from 
traditional practices in design- 
ing this page is recommended.” 
stated Dr. Albert A. Sutton, 
chairman of the department of 
graphic arts, Medill School of 
Journalism, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, in presenting the report 
of the judges. 

Plan for Sports Pages 


“One major criticism of front- 
page make was the lack of 
adequate splay below the 
fold,” said Prof. Sutton. The 
judges were pleased to see the 
trend away from all-cap head- 
lines in favor of caps and lower- 
case among the 157 entries, he 
noted. 

po: pages ranked first 
among the inside pages, in the 
opinion of the judges, while 
women’s pages, in most papers, 
were singled out as the one 
special page needing most at- 
tention. The judges’ report 
stated in part: 

“On the whole, front-page 
makeup was good, but there 
still is a strong tendency for 
newspapers to fall into the 
habit of using the same pattern 
day after day with no signifi- 
cant changes, regardless of the 
importance of the news. Change 
of pace in makeup is necessary 
to break 7 monotonous effects 
and keep it in step with the 
varying news-value of stories 
carried. 

Too Many Type Families 

“Some newspapers are using 
too many type families in their 
headline schedules. Variety is 
necessary, but excellent results 
can be obtained by selecting 
faces from one or two families 
—perhaps, three at the most— 
and making use of the many 
variations in the ones chosen. 

“The stacking of similar head- 
lines either below, or across 
from, one another should be 
avoided. The use of horizontal 
display for long stories might 
well be considered as a means 
of breaking up one-column 
stretches of gray matter down 
the page. This can be accom- 
plished by placing lengthy 
stories under heads of two or 
more columns in width and 
then backing the reading mat- 
ter up into shorter measures 
across the page horizontally. 

“Interesting display must be 
Provided below the fold if 
maximum readership is to be 
maintained. Pictures and head- 
lines of two or more columns 
in width are very effective de- 
vices for this purpose. This 


‘out of place, 


year’s judges can see no reason 
why pictures, for instance, with 
the tremendous pulling power 
they have on readers, should be 
restricted to the top of the page. 

“The judges felt that papers 
following the practice of = - 
ing front-page stories to inside 
pages should be cautioned about 
the inadvisability of allowing 
such a story to run too far 
down the page, if it is confined 
to one column. Such treatment 
results in long gray areas that 
are uninviting to readers and 
reduce the possibilities of good 

page. 

“Many front — could be 
improved by using more white 
space to break up expanses of 
gray matter and thus let more 
ight into the 2 os In addition 
to the methods alr 
tioned, two others might 
suggested: namely, the use of 
white pene in place of dashes, 
especially on papers employing 
the more modern flush-left style 
of headlines; and column rules 
cast on at least a 6-point body 
if the page-size will permit. 
More leading between lines in 
headlines and between decks 
also would be helpful in many 
instances. 

“Some newspapers are using 
body-type that is too small. 
Reading matter set in a type 
less than 8-point in size is hard- 
er to read than the larger faces, 
and legibility is hampered still 
more when insufficient leading 
is employed. 


Can Improve Women's Page 


“The women’s page in most 
papers was singled out as the 
one — page needing most 
attention. 

“Here a page on which 
italics and scripts can be used 
effectivel, and appropriately, 
but regular versions of a face 
should be used along with them 
to give variety. though ex- 
tremely bold types would be 
good contrast 
should be provided by using 
some types of more weight on 
the page. More pictures also 
could be employed to advan- 
tage on some women’s pages, 
and if a page-label is used, care- 
ful attention should be given 
to the selection of one that har- 
monizes well with the head- 
dress. 

“In most papers, the editorial 
page is given special attention. 
mprovement could be obtained 
by some editors if they would 
remove the mast-head from the 
top of column-one, thus freeing 
the most important area on the 
page for the lead editorial. One- 
line label headlines in small 
type over editorials also might 
well be replaced with two-line 
heads in a larger face that 
would be easire to read and 
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Chicago Daily News—Inland typo- 
graphy winner in the over-75,000 cir- 
culation class. 


eady men- 


Post-Bulletin—a 
10-25,000- 


Rochester 
fifth-time winner in the 
class. 


(Minn.) 


More adequately summarize ar- 
ticles. 

“For the most part, press 
work was very good. However, 
in a few papers, some pages 
were too heavily inked. 

“Much could be done to im- 
prove advertising typography. 
Here again, more imagination 
and more careful planning is 
needed. In most papers, it was 
felt that the advertisements cre- 
ated and furnished by the ad- 
vertiser were superior to those 
produced locally by the news- 
paper. More attention should 
be given to the types, borders, 
and other elements selected, 
and their arrangements into de- 
signs that are appropriate and 
appealing to readers.” 


2 Get Ludiows 


Ludlow instalations have been 
announced at the Burlington 
(Vt.) Evening Banner and New- 
port (N. H.) Argus. 





25 Inland Papers 
Get Typo Awards 


Winners in the 1ith annual 


a 
took first honors in their re- 
spective divisions last year. 

Awards will presented at 
Inland’s mid-winter meeting in 
Chicago, Feb. 13. Top honors 
go to the Carroll (Ia.) Daily 
Times-Herald, Waukesha ( Wis.) 
Daily Freeman, Rochester 
(Minn.) Post-Bulletin, Appleton 
(Wis.) Post-Crescent, and Chi- 
cago Daily News. 

The contest is sponsored by 
the Northwestern University 
chapter of Sigma Delta Chi. 
According to the rules, any 
newspaper winning first place 
for three consecutive years be- 
comes permanent owner of the 
trophy in its class. The Ap- 
pleton Post-Crescent is so hon- 
ored this year. Other repeaters 
are the Rochester Post-Bulletin, 
Class C winner for the fifth con- 
secutive year, and Carroll Daily 
Times-Herald, winner in Class 
A last year. 

A total of 157 newspapers 
were entered in five classes. 
The five best were selected in 
each class as follows: 

Awards to 25 Papers 

Class A (Up to 5,000 Circulation) 

- First Place—Carroli (Ia.) Daily 
Times-Herald. 

Second Place—Washington (Ia.) Eve- 
ning Journal. 

Third Place—Carbondale (Ill.) Free 
Press. 

H (Wis.) 
Evening Times. 

Honorable Mention—Mezxico (Mo.) 
Evening Ledger. 

Class B (5,000-10,000 Circulation) 

First Place—Waukesha (Wis.) Daily 
Freeman. 

Second Place—Hibbing (Minn.) Daily 

ribune. 

Third Place—Warsaw (Ind.) Daily 
Times. 

Honorable Mention—Marshfield (Wis.) 
News-Herald, 

Honorable (Mich.) 
Daily Star. 

Class C (10,000-25,000 Circulation) 

First Place—Rochester (Minn.) Post- 


Bulletin. 
Claire (Wis.) 


Second 
Leader. B 
Third Place—Winona (Minn.) Repub- 
lican-Herald. ' 
Honorable Mention—Kenosha (Wis.) 
Evening News. 
Honorable Mention—LaSalle (Ill.) 
Daily News-Tribune. 
Class D (25,000-75,000 Circulation) 
First Place—Appleton (Wis.) Post- 
Crescent. 
Second Place—Madison (Wis.) State 
Journal. : A 
Third Place—Pontiac (Mich.) Daily 


ress. 

Honorable Mention—Canton (O.) Re- 
pository. 

Honorable Mention -— Green 
(Wis.) Press-Gazette. 

Class E (Over 75,000 Circulation) 

First Place—Chicago Daily News. 

Second Place—Minneapolis (Minn.) 


Star. a 
Third Place—Salt Lake City (Utah) 
Tribune. f 
Honorable Mention—Milwaukee (Wis.) 
Journal, . 
Honorable Mention—St. Paul (Minn.) 
Pioneer Press. 


bl tion—M. 


L 





Mention—Niles 


Place—Eau 


Bay 
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Stuffer Handles 
7-Section Papers 


The Des Moines (Ia.) Register = 


and Tribune has put into opera- 
tion a new st ig and assem- 
bling machine, according to Ar- 
thur Gormley, business man- 
ager. 

The machine is capable of 
assembling 12, papers an 
hour, each paper consisting of 
a maximum of seven 56-page 
sections. A recent test run of 
eight hours produced an out- 
put of 75,000 papers. 

en assembling seven-sec- 
tion papers, the machine uses 
10 operators—one to fill hoppers 
at each of the seven feeding 
stations, two men to handle as- 
sembled copies, and one man to 
truck stock. It consists primarily 
of 48 metal pockets mounted 
radially about a stationary cen- 
ter section. The pockets re- 
volve beneath the hoppers, 
which feed the sections to be 
assembled into the pockets. 
The sheets are parted for 
proper assembly by vacuum de- 
vices and mechanical fingers. 
Assembled papers are carried 
from the machine on a standard 
Cutler-Hammer conveyor belt 
which can be connected to any 
standard conveyor system. 

Each feeding station has its 
own alarm and detection system 
which stops the machine and 
gives an appropriate signal in 
case any of the hoppers fail 
to feed any pocket correctly. 

e machine, made by the 
Sheridan Machine Co. of Easton, 
Pa. after a design by Paul 
Switzer of Durham, Pa., will be 
used to assemble the daily Reg- 
ister and Tribune only in the 
event that the dailies have spe- 
cial supplements. It is now 
used to assemble the Sunday 
Register, which consists of five 
sections, six with the addition 
of the Iowa Farm and Home 
Register, the Sunday Register’s 
monthly magazine. 

The stuffer begins on Wed- 
nesday and runs day and night 
assembling all but the news 
sections which are added Satur- 
Joe Menard, mail 
room superintendent, said the 
stuffer has already proved to be 
a great labor saver, lightening 
the onerous task of hand- 
stuffing. 


Md. Plant Enlarged 
To House New Press 


The Times and Alleganian 
Co., publisher of Cumberland 
(Md.) Evening and Sunday 


Times and morning News, has 
announced extensive remodel- 
ing _ and addition to plant 
facilities. 


A structure adjoining the 
Times and Alleganian Building 
will be remodeled to house busi- 
ness, classified and circulation 
departments. More space _ is 
needed to house a new Duplex 
64-page, four-unit press pur- 
chased to replace the present 
48-page Goss. 
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Mail Room Superintendent Joe Menard, left, mans the master control on 
the new stuffing-assembling machine in the Des Moines Register and Tribune. 
Under his hand is the five-horsepower motor which drives the rotating 


carriage. 
cover the Sunday Register. 


Page Plates Made 
By Machine 


Pages for the Leesburg ( Fla.) 
Commercial, a weekly, are en- 
graved automatically by a ma- 
chine which can produce 15 
plates an hour, Publisher John 
H. Perry, Jr. told the Leesburg 
Kiwanis Club recently. The 
Commercial, noted as a pioneer 
in the cold type process, uses 
magnesium. 


Jenner Promoted 
On L. A. Examiner 


Charles A. Jenner has round- 
ed out 30 years as a Los An- 
geles (Calif.) Examiner press- 
man by being promoted to fore- 
man, succeeding Ed Sparks, re- 
signed. 

Mr. Jenner will be aided by 
Roy Weetman as assistant press- 
room foreman. The latter also 
is a longtime Examiner em- 
a He joined the paper in 
1926. 


Man in foreground is filling hopper with roto sections which 
Mechanical fingers can be seen spreading 
the roto sections in the pockets so that they will receive other sections 


about to be fed from other hoppers. — papers come up conveyor 
at | 


Remodeled Plant 
Is Opened at Logan 


Open house for remodeled 
quarters of the Logan (Utah) 
Herald-Journal took place re- 
cently with Robert W. Martin, 
manager, in charge. Cs in 
excess of $25,000, the building, 
which formerly housed the 
paper and the old Palace hotel, 
was torn down and converted 
into a one-story building. 

Built in 1892, it housed the 
Logan Journal published_ by 
Charles England and Jesse Earl. 
They sold it to the Cache Val- 
ley Herald. 


The Clearfield (Pa.) Progress 
has installed two new Linotypes 
which made possible a change 
in the headline dress. Publish- 
er William K. Ulerich said this 
completes the first phase of the 
modernization of the news- 
paper’s mechanical equipment. 





addition, your | 
busin: 


SWIFT 





USE YOUR LOCAL ARCHITECT 


lating a new building, or an 
architect is entitled to your 

ess. He does not, however, know anything 
about a newspaper plant. 


Our engineers have had over 30 years’ experi- 
ence in plant and equipment layout for the most 
efficient production of newspapers, 

complete co-operation with your architect. 


ENGINEERING COMPANY 
Engineering Buliding, 205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, 
Ilinols; John 8B. Swift, Pres., Formerly with Frank D. 
Chase, Inc. and M. L. Pereira & Associates 
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Quality 


results 
always 


"ON TAP" 














Push the button and 
start the press! Per- 
fect reproduction is 


always “on tap 
when Mercury news- 
paper rollers are on 
your machines. 
They reduce vibra- 
tion at high speeds, 
deliver more im- 
pressions, better. 
And they're tailor- 
made for 


needs! 


your 


RAPID ROLLER CO. 
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The cut above shows a folder running at a speed of over 
forty thousand per hour in the plant of the Dayton Daily News. 
Note half of the web from the upper formers is feeding in be- 
tween the two lower formers. The other half is running outside 
the frame and feeding into the center of the finished product. 


Scott modern web control makes practical normally difficult 


runs. There is no fluttering of the webs. 


WALTER SCOTT & CO., Inc. 


. Plainfield, N. J. 
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EQUIPMENT REVIEW 


$1,000,000 Press 
Job at N. Y. News 


The New York News re- 
cently placed orders for eight 
new black press units and two 
pairs of folders which, together 
with related equipment and its 
installation, will cost approxi- 
mately $1,000,000, Business Man- 
ager P. B. Steph d 

Contracts for the new equip- 
ment were negotiated with the 








Goss Printing Press Co. by Ad- 
— Assistant Ralph 
eale. 


Delivery of the new equip- 
ment is scheduled to start in 
July. It is expected that four 
of the units will be in operation 
by early fall and the balance 
ready for service by mber. 

The equipment will replace 
seven press units and one pair 
of folders which have been in 
use since the Manhattan Plant 
went into operation Feb. 22, 
1930. Consequently, the equip- 
ment change will resent a 
gain of one press unit and an 
additional pair of folders. 

Up to 128 Pages 

The extra unit and folder, to- 
gether with the added advan- 
tage of all of the new equip- 
ment, will make it possible to 
print for the first time in the 
Manhattan Plant a 128-page 
Main Section for the Sunday 
News. The present capacity is 
112 pages. 

Press arrangements in the 
Brooklyn Plant have for some 
time permitted the printing of 
128-page papers. 

Although the new equipment 
will be basically identical to 
the eight-unit Goss “Headliner” 
Press which the News installed 
in the Manhattan Plant early in 
1948, it will incorporate 18 mi- 
nor changes recommended by 
the News mechanical staff. 

The changes, which pressmen 
and machinists found desirable 
during the year and ‘a half they 
have been operating and main- 
taining the Goss Headliner, 
were explained in detail to en- 
gineers by Press Room Superin- 
tendent Bill O’Brien and Chief 
Machinist Charles Everitt dur- 
ing recent visits to the Goss 
plant in Chicago. The engi- 
neers accepted the recommenda- 
tions and made the changes in 
the press specifications. 

A particular feature which 
has proved successful on the 
Goss units which the News has 
been using is the “tension plate 
lock-up.” This is a system 
whereby page plates are secured 
to the press cylinders by a lock- 
ing device which engages the 
underside of the plates. 

With tension plate lock-up, 
the amount of press blanket re- 
placement is cut considerably. 
Savings on the cost of replacing 
blankets average nearly $1,000 
per unit per year, News execu- 
tives said. 

When the installation of the 
new equipment is completed, 
the News will have a total of 
101 black press units and 19 
pairs of folders. 
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Production Manager Les Yeager, at right, looks over a Los Angeles Mirror 
run off some new Hoe units, while Ray Willoughby, left, Hoe representative, 


and Art Randall, Mirror press superintendent, look on. 


Infertype Announces 
Promotions In West 


Stratton Retires 
At St. Petersburg 


Russell S. Stratton, produc- 
tion manager of the St. Peters- 
burg (Fla.) Times, retired Jan. 
27 after 25 years with the news- 
paper. His retirement was on 
orders of his physician and was 
due to a partial disability. 

Mr. Stratton joined the Times 
in 1925 as a bookkeeper and 
served subsequently as credit 
manager, assistant to the pub- 
lisher, manager of the Times’ 
radio affiliate, WTSP, general 
manager of the Times’ Wash- 
ington information service, Con- 
gressional Quarterly, and finally 
as Times production manager. 

A graduate of Bluffton (O.) 
College, Mr. Stratton served 
with the South Atlantic forces 
of the Navy as a lieutenant 
commander stationed in Rio de 
Janeiro during World War. II. 


Prize Youngster 


The Farmington Daily Times, 
youngest paper of the New 
Mexico Newspapers, Inc., group, 
was awarded first honors for 
typography by the New Mexico 
Press Association. The Times, 
formerly the weekly Times- 
Hustler, was acquired by Lin- 
coln O’Brien, president of NMN, 
and converted to a daily Aug. 
1, 1949. Its editor is Walt Rogal. 












4 
AMERICAN STEEL 
CHEESE CO 2.2: Forty circum avenue 


LONG ISLAND CiTY 1, NEW YORK 





Ben H. Black, sales represen- 


tative of Intertype’s Western 
District Office in San Francisco 
since 1939, was recently ap- 
pointed to the new office of as- 
sistant manager, 


C. Ralph Guilieri, a member 


of the Western District Office 
for 10 years, 
Black as 


succeeds Mr. 
sales representative 
and will serve clients in north- 
= California and western Ne- 
vada. 





L. A. Mirror Adds 
8 Hoe Press Units 


Press capacity of the Los An- 
geles (Calif.) Mirror is being 
doubled through the addition of 
eight heavy-duty, high-speed 
Hoe units costing, with reels, 
pasters and installation, $770,- 
000. Additional expansion of 
the mechanical department in- 
volves a total outlay of $900,232, 


Completion of the installation 
will give the Mirror four com- 
plete 128-page tabloid presses 
with a maximum total output of 
200,000 copies an hour. This 
will make the combined press- 
room of the Mirror and Times 
the largest west of Chicago. 

In addition to the presses, the 
following new equipment has 
been installed: Four Linotypes, 
two Intertypes, three ad bench- 
es, two Hammond Trim-O-Saws, 
20 makeup tables, a fourth auto- 
matic Wood casting box to pro- 
vide facilities for casting 16 
plates a minute, and a fourth 
Wood heavy-duty plate shaver. 

“Steadily rising circulation of 
the Mirror has strained our me- 
chanical facilities to the point 
where it was becoming difficult 
to clear our biggest edition 

ress-run in time to start the 
ollowing edition run on the 
rigid time schedules we have 
maintained since the Mirror was 
founded Oct. 11, 1948,” said 
= Manager Philip Chand- 
er. 











LINK PAPER COMPANY 





Now, Let’s See What’s 
The Matter 


Like your family doctor, we 
here at Link know a lot about 
many of your problems... 
particularly about papers for 
Teletype equipment. And 
we'd like to help you with 
them. 

We've been part of the com- 
munications industry for more 
than 25 years. We have the 
“know-what” and the “know- 
how” to pitch in wherever and 
whenever necessary. So... 
don’t hesitate to call on us. 
Link Papers for Teletype 
equipment are available for all 
types of machines, and in all 
wanted colors. Prompt 
deliveries. 





220 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 


Paper and Topes for Teletype 








and other C 
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cones ation 


that should be in every 


newspaper composing room 
Designed especially to dress the newspaper in the most Brush Grayda 


. Balloons (in 3 weights) 
modern manner, but equally valuable for clean-cut, power. Gothies (in a great variety) 
ful advertising display. Though high in character count, Kaufmanns (Script and Bold) 


its exceptionally open counters and large x-size for the eeiniemen 


body make it extremely readable. Also interesting in small Lydian Bold Condensed Italic 


Spartans (in 3 weights) 

masses well leaded. Foundry cast in 8 to 84 point, includ- Spartan Bold armed 

7 Stencil 

ing the useful intermediate 42-point size. Stymies (in 4 weights) 

The sparkling Italics are slightly decorative and viva- Stymie Bold Condensed 
Tower 

cious for emphasis or quality a, 1. Used for step-down 

h P q — ‘ ain Write for Descriptive Type Price List 


heads, they give the paper a new look. Advertisers also 
will appreciate their freshness. In 8 to 72 pt., 
with special characters fonted separately. 


American Type Founders 


200 Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth B, New Jersey 


Branches in Principal Cities 
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Donosky Would Invoke Golden Rule 
To Check Wasted Production Costs 


By Myer M. Donosky 
e 


Mr. Donosky, former Dallas News 
treasurer who now lives in Beaumont, 
Tex., delivered this talk Feb. 6 be- 
fore the Southwest Mechanical Con- 
ference at Fort Worth. 


THOsE of you directly engaged 
in the printing industry have 
your minds at work for better 
presentation of 
printing to the 
public. But, are 
your mi also 
working to the 
extent that they 
should be, to- 
ward lowering 
the per unit 
cost of printing? 

The _  funda- 
mental princi- 
ples of business 
_ no different 
or newspapers 
than for any Denesky 
other business. The highest 
principles and ideals must pre- 
vail in the operation of a news- 
Paper; the finest service, at the 
lowest cost, should be rendered 
to the Public. Those same prin- 
ciples should apply in every 
business. The Golden Rule 
should apply in the dealings 
between the newspaper and the 
Public, just as it should apply 
in any other business. Should- 
n’t that same rule apply be- 
tween all employes and employ- 
ers in the ne busi ? 


Are We Being Fair? 


Are we being fair with the 
Public, if our advertising and 
subscription rates are loaded 
down with a lot of waste costs 
in labor and material? Are we 
fair with each other, if we al- 
low our page costs to be bur- 
dened with tens of thousands 
of dollars of payments to cer- 
tain employes for hours not 
worked? at’s why the talk 
about the Golden Rule. 

How many employes do you 
have in your departments who 
are paid for doing nothing dur- 
ing many hours each week 
waiting for copy to come from 
the Editorial Department or Ad- 
vertising Department? Are you 
~~ the starting times for 
the ous situations in the 
Mechanical Department as close- 
ly as you should? 

How many hours of man- 
power are wasted because of 
excessive periods of waiting 
time between editions? Are 
you explaining the wasted costs 
in these matters to the Man- 
ager or to the Publisher, if 
necessary? 

How many are the cases 
where you have three men do- 
ing work that should and could 
be done very easily by two 
men? Why are you permitting 
that condition to exist? 
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Look around and see how 
many more conditions of wast- 
ie there are in your depart- 
ments besides only a few that 
I have just mentioned. You 
know that there are quite a 
few more wastages. : 
Are you trying to correct 
those unfair conditions, or are 
you closing your eyes and turn- 
ing your backs to those cases? 

Some of you will say “we 
can’t do anything about it, be- 
cause of the contract with such 
or such group of employes”. I 
say that you can do something 
about it, if you really want to 
do it and have the nerve to do 
what you should. Most of the 
unfair conditions of wastage 
that have been imposed by cer- 

groups can in no way be 
traced to any contract in effect. 

Most of them are due to lack 
of supervision because of a 
“don’t give a damn attitude” or 
lack of nerve on the part of 
the Mechanical Department Ex- 
ecutives or Foremen. Why the 
lack of nerve? Is it fear of be- 
ing chastised by the men in the 
department for requiring that 
each one give an hour’s work 
for an hour’s pay? Or is it fear 
that the boss or certain other 
higher-ups might not like to be 
told that their ideas of schedul- 
ing editions, dead-lines, etc., are 
uneconomical or unsound? May- 
be it’s caused by some of you 
just plain “Playing too much 
politics” with the men or with 
the bosses. 

Certain groups of employes 
are very unfair in requiring the 
Payment of overtime rates to 
get out the regular editions of 
the newspaper. It is surely an 
to require 


seventh shifts, because of some- 
body’s inability to supply a 
sufficient number of men to do 
the work, without calling in 
men who have already worked 
five shifts in the week. 

_ Plenty of men are looking for 
jobs and will be glad to work 
at straight-time rates. Why are 
they barred from employment? 
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Is that fair to the veterans or 
other unemployed? 

A Little Preaching Needed 

Can’t you, Mechanical De- 
partment Executives and Fore- 
men (you were Journeymen 
once upon a time) do some 
preaching to the various em- 
ployes and groups about the un- 
fairness of penalty rates when 
help-shortage is not created by 
the employer? Can’t every- 
body see the unfairness of cre- 
ating artificial shortages? Can’t 
you train men and have them 
available to go to work at 
straight-time rates, when the 
Chapel Chairman can’t or will 
not see to it that men are avail- 
able to do the work at straight- 
time rates, but maybe you fel- 
lows believe in penalty rates 
for reasons affecting your own 
rates of pay. Maybe I’m wrong 
in my thinking about what's 
fair to employers, employes, 
men who are looking for jobs 
and to the Public generally? 

There comes the Golden Rule 
again. Don’t you feel a certain 
responsibility as Mechanical De- 
partment Executives or Fore- 
men, as well as Union Card 
Holders in getting these inequi- 
ties and injustices straightened 
out? I believe that you can do 
it, if you’re not to work 
on it. You must do it in an 
intelligent and forceful manner. 

lieve that many sensible 

Union Leaders realize the neces- 
sity for eliminating wasteful 
labor and material practices. 
They should, if they are think- 
ing of long-life for their Unions, 
give you their whole-hearted 
cooperation in eliminating pen- 
alty rates and other wasteful 
and costly practices that you as 
Mechanical Department bosses 
will have to get rid of in fair- 
ness to the employers and to 
the Public. 


Believes in Pensions 

I am one of those who be- 
lieves it is only right for an 
employer to provide a pension 
fund, to the extent of the em- 
ployer’s financial ability to do 
so, for employes who have 
given their life’s work to an 
institution. I am for as many 
other advantages for employes, 
as the employers can afford. 
But I know that the employes 
must eliminate wasteful prac- 
tices and help the ip 








Russia Had It First: 
Knyaginskijty pe 


Soviet historians have _ un- 
covered another Russian “first”. 
The Linotype machine has been 
added to the list of Russian in- 
ventions. 

According to a recent Tass 
report picked * by the Swed- 
ish newspaper, Dagens Nyheter, 
the first automatic Linotype 
machine was invented in 1867 
by a Russian, Peter Knyagin- 


Until this discovery, inven- 
tion of the line-composing ma- 
chine had been attributed to 
Ottmar Mergenthaler, who de- 
signed a machine with a metal 
pot to cast a slug or line of 
type in 1884 


by the employes, as well as by 
the Executives, Foremen and 
Supervisors. 

The employer’s earnings must 
be such as to allow proper re- 
turn on Capital. The employer 
must also be able earn 
enough tor reserves that he will 
need when business is not so 
good. ‘lhe employer must also 
earn enough to buy new print- 
ing machinery and equipment 
when the present equipment 
wears out and when new kinds 
of printing devices come on the 
market. (Incidentally where 
are the savings that you were 
going to make, when you per- 
suaded the boss to buy that last 
new piece of equipment?). 

I like to see high wages for 
employes, but I am not tor one 
department grabbing off 
cream and not giving due con- 
sideration to employes of the 
other departments. There are 
differences between the skills of 
various groups, but sometimes 
differences between the skills of 
one group as compared with 
the skill of another. Of course, 
it’s human nature that one 
should think his work is the 
most important. But, it’s your 
job to help keep the thoughts 
and actions of those in the Me- 
chanical Departments on an 
even keel. 

Regarding economy in news 
paper operations, reme 
this, times are changing fast. 
People are shopping around 
again. If you don’t quit loading 
ne charges to the Advertisers 
a 








make those benefits possible. It 
must be more than lip-service 


Ss with dead ex- 
penses, they will spend their 
money somewhere else. 
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Huber’s Expanded Ink Service 
= What ut offers you mm 1950 








$1,400,000 INVESTED IN NEW PLANTS AND MACHINERY 


A new, fully equipped ink plant at McCook, Illinois, is the latest 
print- addition in Huber’s continuing program of expansion and mod- 


pment ernization of its ink-making facilities. 

kinds : Ba’ 

on the Designed to service printing plants from the Rocky Moun- 
where 


were tains to Ohio and from Minnesota to Louisiana, McCook has 
joined the new and enlarged Huber plant at Bayonne, N. J.,and 
the plants at Brooklyn and Borger, ‘Texas, to provide you with 
quality inks from one of the country’s leading ink makers. 

For this expanded service to users of its news, comic, publica- 
tion and packaging inks, Huber has invested $1,400,000 in new 
3 plants and machinery during the last four years alone. 


Huber Plans ‘Today for Printing Tomorrow 


= This organization is unique with respect to the 
graphic arts. Huber makes the carbon blacks used 
dex: in ink, the inks used in printing, and the clays 


tain a continuous and intensive research program 
to analyze and meet the changing needs of the 
printing industry. 
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used in paper. Such a related experience is invalu- 
able from a research standpoint. 

The Huber ink and paper laboratories, located 
in Texas, New York, and Georgia, jointly main- 


Huber’s Technical staff brings to its assign- 
ments an unusual fund of related knowledge and 
experience that comes from working closely with 
the country’s leading printing producers. 


J. M. Huber Corporation 
7 Huber Products in Use Since 1780 


Plants: Bayonne, N. J. * Borger, Texas «+ 


Sales Offices: Boston ¢ Brooklyn «+ 


Boston, Mass. « Brooklyn, N. Y. « 


Chicago «+ 


East St. Louis, Ill. * McCook, Il. 


New York «¢ East St. Louis, Ill. 





EQUIPMENT REVIEW 
Knighton Names 
Birmingham Staff 


Fifty-eight years in the print- 
ing trades in Birmingham, Ala., 
have been rounded out by Wil- 
liam A. Carns with his retire- 
ment in January. 

He has been succeeded as 
production manager of the 
Birmingham News-Age-Herald 
by William L. Knighton, his as- 
sistant for two years. 

With the retirement of Mr. 
Carns, four other promotions 
have been announced by Mr. 
Knighton. They are: 

William R. (Rod) Calhoun, 
composing room foreman of the 
News, who becomes assistant 
production manager of the two 
papers. He has been with the 
News for 42 years. 

W. E. Calhoun, foreman of 
the Age-Herald composing 
room, who becomes supervisor 
of the Age-Herald mechanical 





departments. He joined the 
News in 1920. 
Ss. Sellers, who becomes 


foreman of the press room. 

John L. Love, who becomes 
assistant foreman of the press 
room. He has been with the 
paper since 1920. 

Mr. Carns joined the News in 
May, 1910 after about 10 years 
of service with other publica- 
tions and job printing plants in 
the city. When he joined the 
News the paper had six line- 
casting machines and about 14 
composing room employes. To- 
day the News-Age-Herald oper- 
ates 35 machines with 144 em- 
ployes. 

The News-Age-Herald _ re- 
cently _completed a $2,000,000 
expansion program. 

Mr. F Knighton joined the 
News in 1920 as a pressman and 
later became pressroom fore- 
man of the Birmingham Post. 
He became pressroom superin- 
tendent of the News in 1935. 


Old Lady’ Is Proud 
Of New Bodoni Dress 


Announcement of a new style 
dress—Bodoni—was made re- 
cently by the San Jose (Calif.) 
Mercury Herald. 

“As befitting an elderly lady 
not quite 99 years old, we've 
adopted a Bodoni dress that’s 
a little wider than the one used 
heretofore,” the paper explained 
to its readers. “This makes our 
headlines a little easier to see.” 

Teasingly, the Mercury Her- 
ald concluded its announce- 
ment story with: 

“You hadn’t noticed it? 
Pshaw! What a thing to say 
to a lady. And this is the 
fourth day we’ve worn it, too.” 


Setting Em af 76 


_Ed Craig, 76, is celebrating 
his 60th year in the Cincinnati 
(O.) Post composing room. He 
credits daily workouts at the 
Cincinnati Gymnasium for keep- 
ing his youthful vigor. 


60 





William A. Carns (right) has retired 
as production manager of the Bir- 


mingham (Ala.) News-Age-Herald 
after nearly 40 years of service. His 
successor is William L. Knighton, left. 


Trib Executive Dies 


Gordon McDonald, 64, super- 
intendent of the Chicago Trib- 
une’s rotogravure etching de- 
partment, died last month in 
Grand Central Terminal, New 
York City, while on a business 
trip. He had been employed by 
the Tribune since 1922. 
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Sun Firm Develops 
New Ink Conditioner 


APIC is the name of a new 
ink conditioner developed by 
the American Printing Ink Co., 
Division of Sun Chemical Corp. 
This compound was formulated 
specifically to aid in the adap- 
tion of ink to paper, resulting 


in smoother laying and im- 
proved working properties. 
APIC, which contains no 


grease or wax, is used to reduce 
the tack in letterpress, gloss, 
and offset inks without destroy- 
ing the body of the ink. 

While APIC conditions an ink 
to prevent picking it does not 
retard drying nor does it affect 
overprinting. 


Foreman Retires 


John L. McNeill, 65, Portland 
(Me.) Press Herald stereotype 
foreman, retired Jan. 31 after 
47 years of newspaper work. 
He had been foreman 42 years. 
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Rotating Clamp 
Device on Fork Truck 


Bond Industrial Equipment 
Co. (165 Broadway, N. Y. C.) 
has put on the market a new 
Clark Rotating Paper Clamp 
which has the ability to handle 
rolled paper of all types with- 
out incurring damage. 

The clamping device, mounted 
on a standard fork trunk, can 
handle newsprint rolls either 
from a horizontal or a vertical 
position and can work in and 
out of box cars. The firm has 
demonstrated how the clamp 
can pick up a vertical roll of 
paper though it is tightly wedged 
between two other rolls. 


Martin Flesvig Dies 


Martin A. Flesvig, 57, fore- 
man of the Duluth (Minn.) 
News-Tribune & Herald stereo- 
type department, died Jan. 24 
while enroute to work in a car 
driven by his son. 
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EQUIPMENT REVIEW 


Addition fo Plant 
At Columbus, Ga. 


Construction has been started 
on a new addition to the Co- 
lumbus a ——— 
building. Chapman, Sr., 
resident a ine R. W. Page 
‘orp., said the addition will 
add about 12,000 square feet of 
floor space to the present build- 
inf at Twelfth Street and Front 
Avenue. It will cost an esti- 
mated $140,000. 

The structure will incorpo- 
rate the latest in modern light- 
ing and fire sprinkler systems. 
It will include space for a Scott 
four-unit press, an enlarged 
composing room, expanded 
stereotype department, and ad- 
ditional storage space for news- 
print. 

Mr. Chapman said advertisers 
are demanding more and more 
color in their ads and thus, in 
their interest, the new press is 
— installed. 

In addition, the new press can 
print a 64-page edition com- 
pared with 48 pages, the pres- 
ent top capacity. 


Louis Otfo Retires; 
Son Succeeds Him 


Louis F. Otto, photo-engrav- 
ing chief at the Portland (Ore.) 
Journal since he _ established 
that department 
for the news- 
paper in 1914, 
gave his 10th 
and farewell 
birthday smor- 
gasbord 
eon for 
friends and fel- 
low-employes. 

The occasion 
was his 65th 
birthday anni- 
versary. The 
Journal’s pen- 
sion insurance 
program has mandatory a 
ment at age 65, and itto 
turned the management of his 
department over to his son, 

‘alter. 

Born in Nebraska, Mr. Otto 
became a member of the Inter- 
national Photo Engravers Union 
of North America in 1901. He 
went to Portland in 1903 and 
joined the ans staff of 
the Oregonian. In 1907 he went 
with Beaver Engraving and in 
1910 became manager. 

C. S. Jackson, pager of the 
Journal, decided in 1914 to put 
in a photo- -engraving depart- 
ment and asked Mr. Otto to es- 
tablish it. At the time of his 
retirement he was the only de- 
partment head who had been a 
department manager for 35 
years. 


New Headline Dress 


The LaPorte (Ind.) Herald- 
Argus has adopted a new head- 

e dress, Bodoni condensed, 
using upper and lower case 
heads. The body type is eight- 
Point on a nine-point slug. 





Otto 











Phi Beta Kappa Key 


For Proofreader 

Bettye Mastin, roofreader 
for the Lexington ( ) Herald, 
has “detoured” her w: a through 
the University of Kentucky and 
ane come up with a Phi Beta 


key. 
For four years, Miss 


Nicholasville, 16 les, 
traveling most of the time over 
a detour route while a super- 
highway was under construc- 
tion. She traveled roughly 25,- 
miles to and from school. 

Miss Mastin, a major in jour- 
nalism, was one of 10 students 
chosen for membership. 








Chicago Promotions 


Appointment of Warren 
Sheckler as day foreman in the 
black press department of the 
Chicago Tribune, and 
Reid as assistant . oe foreman 
has been announced. 


Giegengack Joins 
Lanston Monotype 


Directors of the Lanston Mon- 
otype Co., Philadelphia, have 
announced the election of Au- 
gustus E. Giegengack as execu- 
tive vicepresident effective 
Feb. 15. 

Mr. Giegengack has been a 
member of its Board of Direc- 
tors since June, 1949. He will 
now plan and conduct an ex- 
pansion program for the com- 
pany in the sale of typesetting 
and typecasting gy pone and 
of its developed line of cameras, 
lithographic _plate- ‘making de- 
vices and accessories used in 
offset lithography. 

Mr. Giegengack started his 
business career as a printer in 
New York City; during World 
War I he was in charge of me- 
chanical operations in the el 
duction of the Stars and Stri; 
upon his return from the A. 


supp. 
to the 


be Dower 2 cae 0 oe 


services 
trade. He was 
Printer of the Us United States for 


Presidential Certificate of Merit. 
Mr. ber pie is president 
rman of National 
Graphic Arts Expositions, Inc. 
Within recent months he has 
set up the organization to con- 
duct the Sixth Educational 
Graphic Arts —_— at Chi- 
cago, Sept. 11-23 


Monotype Co. Offers 
School for Users 


Thorough courses of stud 
the Keyboard and Com sition 
Caster, as well as “re resher” 
courses on these and other 
Monotype machines, are avail- 
able to printer-employes of 
Monotype owners from the 
United States, Canada, and 
Latin America. 





THE LUDLOW 


for efficient setting and spacing 





Ludlow matrices are “gathered” 
in words or syllables 


The direct method of Ludlow typesetting eliminates unnecessary motions and 
operations. Instead of the compositor’s hand “‘traveling”’ to and from the case 
for each character, and then turning it for proper positioning, he “gathers” the 
broad, flat Ludlow matrices in words or syllables, and quickly places them in 
the matrix stick. Such procedure means immediate, worth-while time-saving. 





It’s easy to space out a line 
of Ludlow matrices 


Instead of spaces hard to get at, the “ears” of Ludlow spaces extend beyond 
those of letter matrices, and the line is quickly and easily spaced out. Proper 
word-spacing or letter-spacing are readily attainable with Ludlow composition. 
Spaces from one-half point to six points in thickness make sure that the spacing 
is right visually between words and letters. There is no “spacing tight to lift” — 
a simple turn of the knob on the stick holds the line of matrices firmly for cast- 
ing. Let us tell you more about the Ludlow and its advantages—no obligation. 


Ludlow Typograph Company 2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 14 
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More Than 200 Newspapers Reported 
Using Fairchild Electric Engraver 


OnE year after the first pro- 
duction unit was installed at the 
Salem (N. J.) Sunbeam, the 
Fairchild Photo-Electric En- 
graver is ing used in more 
than 200 daily and weekly news- 
papers in 40 states, 

This was revealed this week 
by C. A. Harrison, vicepresident 
in charge of sales for the Fair- 
child Camera & rument 
Corp,. Jamaica, N. Y. 

The idea for direct engraving 
was first conceived by Walter 
Howey, Hearst editor, but Fair- 
child undertook the develop- 
ment of the machine after the 
— of patent rights in 


Extensive experimentation 
was undertaken after the war 
and Fairchild put 23 trial units 
in various newspapers before 
installing the first production 
unit in Salem on Feb. 2, 1949. 

Circulation of the newspapers 
now using Fairchild Engravers 
range from 2,100 weekly to 104,- 
000 dail 


‘y- 

Mr. Harrison noted that Acme 
Newspictures has developed a 
multi-print telephoto service, 
custom-built for users of the 
Fairchild. According to the 
Acme announcement at the re- 
cent Great Lakes Mechanical 
Conference, this is how it op- 
erates. 

Picture editors in an Acme 
bureau select the day’s best 
five news photos which have 

nm transmi on the nation- 
wide Acme network. These are 
cropped to the most interesting 
picture area, are reduced 
to standard one-column, two- 
column or three-column sizes. 

The pictures are then assem- 
bled on a single 9” x 12” trans- 
mission print, with caption ma- 
terial included. The bureau 
transmits this multi-print on an 
Acme Telephoto Trans-ceiver, 
direct to the newspaper office. 


e on takes 12 
minutes, and the developing 
three nutes more and the 


whole picture group is ready 
for publication in less than an 
hour, including time for mak- 
ing plastic engravings on the 
Fairchild. The group of pic- 
tures can be engraved at the 
same time on one plastic. The 
five separate pictures can then 
be cut apart. 

Many of the papers using 
presses have 
direct printing of 
plastic cuts. The idea was first 
used experimentally by the 
Ridgewood (N. J.) Herald-News 
early in 1948 and later by the 
Williamsport (Pa.) Gazette Bul- 
letin and Sun, the latter perfect- 
ing the method of direct print- 
ing now widely used. 

Fairchild is now servicing its 
customers with a new plastic— 
dyed blue. Previously it was 
clear. With the new colored 
plastic, it is now possible to see 
what the actual engraving looks 
like without proofing. 

It is expected to be especially 


helpful in that it permits the 
operator to check more easily 
the tone level settings of the 
machine, and thereby produce 
a better cut. In the mechanical 
department the cuts are more 
readily identifiable for proper 
mounting. It also aids in better 
matting since the stereotyper 
can actually see the detail in 
the cut and know that he must 
retain the same detail in the 
mat and stereo. 

Mr. Harrison said some plants 
are making plastic cuts for as 
low as three cents per square 
inch, 

Another development, he said, 
was the increased use of plastic 
cuts in advertising copy. Even 
line drawings are being en- 
graved on plastic by some pa- 
pers. Others are making effec- 
tive reproductions of reverse 
line cuts or illustrations from 
magazines for advertising copy. 

The Tujunga (Calif.) Record- 
Ledger sent in a copy of the pa- 
per in which  cartoon-style 
drawings of loca] residents were 
reproduced effectively on the 
Fairchild. 

The Wilmington (Del.) Sun- 
day Star installed a Fairchild 
and added three photo news 
men, Frank Adler, Anthony 
Thien, and Al Kuhn, to the staff 
to increase picture coverage. 


"Voice of Experience’ 
On Electric Engraver 


By A. L. Banks 


This article was written by a 
senior in the University of Tex- 
as School of Journalism who has 
worked for two years on the 
desk for the Austin (‘i'ex.) 
A n-Statesman and seen 
the Fairchild engraving ma- 
chine at work. 

“Experience is the best teach- 
er,” says Charles E, Green, edi- 
tor of the Austin (Tex.) Ameri- 
can-Statesman, ‘we've cer- 
tainly found that to be true in 
respect to pioneering the Fair- 
child engraving machine.” 

Mr. Green goes on to say that 
prior to leasing the machine his 
coperng costs were $1,200 to 
$1, a month for both papers 
and after getting the machine 
the engraving bill dropped to 
$30 to $40 a month and the total 
expense of engraving for both 
papers, with a combined circu- 
lation of more than 50,000 was 
cut in half. 

The Fairchild firm leases the 
machine for $185 a month, the 
dayside and nightsgide copy boys 
have been trained to operate 
the machine, and last and most 
important, the morning paper 
can get local pictures in the pa- 
per without prohibitive over- 
time night rates to engravers. 

Some of the operational prob- 
lems that faced the American 
and Statesman when they first 
got the machine were: first, on 
attempting to roll mats from the 


LOUDSPEAKER ON REWRITE 


Bob Talley of the Memphis Commercial Appeal got tired of taking down 
in longhand lengthy reports from correspondents while covering the recent 


Mississippi River floods. 


So to ease his arm and ear he had a small loud- 


speaker attached to his telephone, thus affording free use of both hands for 


the typewriter. 


Inset shows amplifier taped to the telephone box on the 


wall, connection being made by induction. 


plastic cuts. The needle cuts 
dots shaped like mushrooms in 
the plastic and despite the fact 
that the papers use a so-called 
“dry mat,” they were damp 
enough for particles to get 
stuck underneath the dots and 
cause dark and fuzzy reproduc- 
tions. This was solved by stick- 
ing the plastic cut directly on 
the printing plate. 

Another problem was make- 
overs. Once the plastic cut is 
stuck on the plate it’s very dif- 
ficult to remove it, so the oper- 
ator of the machine must make 
two plastic cuts of pictures that 
go on makeover pages, and with 

a major advantage of the 
machine, even unexpected 
makeovers, if not too numerous, 
can handled without too 
much trouble. 

Then some of the pictures be- 
gan coming out upside down in 
the paper and it was found that 
after the stereos stuck the dou- 
ble-sided tape on the plastic it 
was hard for them to tell the 
top from the bottom. This was 
solved by having the desk mark 
on the back of the plastic with 
a grease pencil an arrow point- 
ing to the top of the picture, the 
page number and_ guideline, 
then having the copyboy back 
the plastic with tape and send 
it down to the stereos. 

The plastic cuts must be 
trimmed to a one-sixteenth-inch 
tolerance on the width in order 
to take care of the shrinkage of 
the mat and the slight spread- 
ing of the plastic under the 
pressure of printing. 


Cuts Inflammable 
The photographer also must 
be reminded that the Fairchild 
cannot enlarge a photo and the 
only way the plastic cut can be 
reduced is by simply cutting off 
part of it. 
Another thing to be remem- 
bered about the Fairchild is that 
the plastic is very highly inflam- 
mable and the morgue, other 
than news-service mats, 


have to consist of photographs 
from which plastic cuts can be 
made as n 4 

Another disconcerting prob- 
lem came up when the stereos 
developed a prejudice against 
the machine, This prejudice is 
having to be overcome gradual- 
ly and with tact. 

The plastic costs 70c for a 8% 
x 11 sheet. The styli which cut 
the plastic must be sharpened 
every week by the company 
and they wear out about every 
six weeks. The machine must 
be serviced at least every two 
weeks by the company mainte- 
nance man. 


Dirty Space Bands 
Lifted with Gadget 


When Jim Kaysen of the 
Plainfield (N. J.) Courier-News 
became assistant to his father- 
in-law, Johnny Cartwright, 
chief composing room mechanic, 
one of his duties was to clean 
space bands. Removing the 
bands was an annoying chore, 
so Jim decided to do something 
about it. Jim and Johnny put 
their heads together and came 
up with an idea. 

They took a worn escapement 
lever from a Model 8 Linotype, 
bent and notched the end. With 
that as a tool, Jim could remove 
and replace all or any number 
of bands in a jiffy. 

The in-laws have another 
time-saver, too. They have 
marked the framework of the 
space band slot so that they can 
tell at a glance each morning 
just how many bands are ready 
for use. If the bands fill the 
space up to the mark, they 
know the machine has the re- 
quired 25 or 30 bands. en 
the required number are not on 
hand, the space differential in- 
dicates the number to be re~ 


ll placed. 
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EQUIPMENT REVIEW 


Mail Room Meter 
Reduces Over-Run 


An innovation at the Port- 
land (Ore.) Journal is a count- 
ing meter installed in the mail- 
ing room. The meter has a 
counter for each of the three 
folders on the press and they 
count only the good papers. — 

The newspaper’s electricians 
made the breakers and used 
Veeder-Root counters in the 
unit. It is installed near the 
center of the room to be easily 
accessible to the man in charge. 

The apparatus enables the 
mailing room to flash signal the 
pressroom in time to stop each 
run when sufficient papers have 
been run instead of using a mes- 
senger or the telephone which 
usually caused enough delay to 
result in an over-run. 

The counters go one step far- 
ther than the counters on the 
press which record one paper 
at every turn of the folder. The 
counting meter does not start 
until the press goes on speed, 
hence no waste papers are 
counted, but only good ones. 


Hoe, Goss Offer 
Cooksey System 


Laurence C. Martin, president 
of the Collmar Corp., Chicago, 
has announced the appointment 
of two web press manufacturers 
as sales agents for Collmar’s 
Cooksey System of web control. 

The new sales agents are the 
Goss Printing Press Co. of Chi- 
cago and R. Hoe & Co., New 
York City. Both manufactur- 
ers will offer the web control 
installations as original equip- 
ment on their lines of magazine 
and newspaper web presses. In- 
stallation will be made at the 
factory on all new installations 
where specified by the pur- 


aser. 

The System has three basic 
units, a web break detector, 
sheet severing and clamping 
device and an electric “trolley.” 
The function of the units is to 
Prevent “wrap-ups” whenever 
a web break occurs. 


Offset-Letferpress 
Lineup in Australia 


The Hoe-Crabtree organiza- 
tion in England recently demon- 
strated a four-unit rotary offset 
Press which can print full color 
at high newspaper speeds. The 
first such press is being deliv- 
ered to the Aller Press, publish- 
ers of magazines. 

A five-unit four-color, reel- 
fed offset rotary is being built 
for the Melbourne Argus. When 
this is lined up with six letter- 
Press units at the Argus plant 
in Australia, the product from 
— machines -—) 7 into 
newspaper ler ro- 
duce the finished job, halt in 








14 Years Per Man, 
Glendale Job Record 


Printers in the composing 
room of the Glendale (Calif.) 
News-Press believe they have 
established some kind of a rec- 
ord. The 27 printers and two 
apprentices have worked for 
the paper a total of 413 years, 
or an average of 14 years for 
each man. 

W. H. Jones has the longest 
record with 31 years, while R. 
E. Wolcott and Carl G. Hammer 
have each been with the paper 
28 years. Close behind are Wil- 
liam D. Wiegand and Henry P. 
Hoefner, 27 years. 


More White Space 


The San Diego (Calif.) Jour- 
nal has changed its body type 
from Ionic 8 pt. on an 8 pt. 
slug to Ionic 8 pt. on a 9 pt. 
slug. 





Gelb Has Fidelity 
Printing Frame 


The new Gelb Vacuum 
Frame, a_ self-contained unit, 
features a moving light source 
that illuminates the work sur- 
face from edge to edge with 
even intensity. It moves as a 
solid band of substantially par- 
allel light rays, with the expo- 
sure timed by the automatic 
control of the speed of light 
travel. 

The light source, a develop- 
ment of Joseph Gelb Co., New 
York, is a mercury tube of 
great light intensity but rela- 
tively low in operating cost, 
consuming 8 amperes per hour 
as compared to 35 amperes con- 
sumed by a double carbon arc 
lamp. xposure time is ap- 
proximately one-half that re- 
quired when the conventional 
carbon are is used. Tube life 
cost is estimated at 6c per hour 
as compared to 25c for carbon. 


Visual Aid Devised 
For Machine Class 


Fred Gutfrucht, composing 
tenance instructor 


and Printing of the Rochester 
(N. ¥.) Institute of Technology, 
has introduced a visual aid 
method of instruction which is 
believed to be the first of its 
type to be attempted in line 
composing machine maintenance 
instruction. 

In cooperation with Thomas 
Buck of the offset photography 
division, Mr. Gutfrucht has 
the illustrations in the Linotype 
Machine Principles manual and 
the Intertype Book of Instruc- 
tion photographed. The nega- 
tives were made into positives. 

Using a Vu-Graph Overhead 
Projector, the positives are pro- 
jected upon a screen and by the 
use of a projected pointer, the 
machine parts and actions are 
pointed out by Mr. Gutfrucht. 
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MICROFILMING 












ALWAYS PAYS 


Production savings on microfilming your newspaper 


files are rarely worth the penny pinching. 


Your permanent, and only, copies of old newspapers 


should be expertly photographed, carefully processed, 


and thoroughly inspected before the old copies are 


destroyed. Film negative and positive must be sharp 


Send us your two 


UNIVERSITY 





letter press and half in offset. 
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and clear. For many years.U.M. has been providing 
high quality reproduction work for some of the largest 


and smallest newspapers in America. 


FREE MICROFILM OF 
YOUR NEWSPAPER 


latest editions for proof of U.M. quality. 


ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


MICROFILMS 










The whole story about this WOOD Equip- 
ment can be fold in terms of safety . . . 
economy .. . speed and a better looking 
newspaper. Installation of the WOOD 
Junior Pumping System and the WOOD 
Junior Autoplate puts your stereotype 
department in gear with your modern, 
high-speed pressroom. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 
ABOUT THESE WOOD DEVICES! 


<0” 


> 



















‘The WOOD Junior Autoplate casts, shaves, 
cools and delivers a superior printing quality 
plate ready for the press. It saves metal and 
power and provides absolute uniformity in 
plate thickness and curvature. Floor space 
needed is half that of handbox equipment. 


p equine 


ven THAT'S NEWS! 


But it happens every day in plants where these two WOOD devices are installed! 

Speed ... speed ... speed .. . and uniform, accurate plates that will print well. 
That's what the pressman wants. And with the WOOD Junior Pneumatic Pumping System 
feeding the WOOD Junior Autoplate, the Stereotyper turns out flawless plates at speeds 
which leave the pressman and stereotyper no time for anything but compliments! 


The WOOD Junior Pnev- 
matic Pumping System pro- 
vides absolute safety for 
the operator. Double-pour, 
pouring into open box or 
pouring when box contains 
no mat (when equipped 
with a vacuum box) is im- 
possible. Otherwise, a 
touch of a finger on the 
control obtains a quick, 
uniform pour. Fits any pot 
where handle-operated 
pump is now in use, and 
works on compressed air 
from your present air sup- 
ply. If air system fails, pro- 
vision is made for hand 
pumping. 














WOOD NEWSPAPER MACHINERY CORPORATION 


PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY © SALES OFFICE: 501 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17 
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Paper Reading 


Down Least 
In TV Homes 


reading 
adult televiewers here, while 
ne reading down 
22.6% and book reading 29.1%. 
This was one of the findings 
among 

400 television -—* fami- 
The Washing- 


lies last month. 
ton Evening Star was one of the 


sponsors of the survey, made 
by Charles Alldredge and a 
staff of researchers. 


Those interviewed have 
owned TV sets for two years 
or longer, and Mr. All e 
concluded: “The habit of wit- 
nessing television becomes more 

‘ained with practiced owner- 


Before television, the families 
averaged 3 hours and 36 min- 
utes of day radio-listening and 
3 hours and 42 minutes of night 
listening. They now use their 
radios an average of only 2 
hours and minutes in the 
day, and a mere 24 minutes at 
night. 


Members of television set- 
owning families now go to foot- 
ball games only 60% as much 
as formerly, to baseball games 
63.3% as much, to wr ig and 
boxing matches only 55.3% as 
much. 

Grownups with television sets 
went to the movies 72% less 
than they did before they got 
their sets. Their children went 
46% less. 


s 
17th Daily Is Added 
To Chain in Mexico 

Mexico Crry—The Garcia- 
Valseca chain of provincial 
dailies gained another link in 
El Sol de Zamora, the 17th es- 
tablished Jan. 12 in Michoacan. 
El Sol de Parral in the state of 
Chihuahua is soon to appear. 

The staffs of Excelsior and 
Ultimas Noticias de Excelsior 
ave a dinner in honor of Col. 
ose Garcia-Valseca recently. 

President Miguel Aleman has 
inaugurated a housing develop- 
ment for the exclusive occu- 
pancy of the working press. He 
also donated a home for press 
photographers. 

a 

7 ® . 

Bill Mason’s Killer 
Gets Life Sentence 

Betton, Tex. — A 260-pound 
ex-deputy sheriff who shot to 
death W. H. (Bill) Mason, cru- 
sading newscaster veteran 
hewspaperman, was convicted 
Jan. 25 of murder and given 
8 life sentence. 

The slayer, 62-year-old Sam 
Smithwick, was charged by the 
Prosecution with “ to 
the truth” when he fired the fa- 
tal bullet at Mr. Mason in Alice, 
Tex. last July 29, 


a 
Adwomen’s Dinner 
PHILADELPHIA— The 34th an- 
nual dinner-dance of the Phil- 
adelphia Club of Advertising 
by! will take place Feb. 
e Benjamin Franklin Hotel. 
Proceeds go to charity. 





N. Y. Sun Morgue 


continued from page 14 





brary a few years later. He con- 
tributed editorials and edited a 
questions and — column, 


mw -— Newspaper 
is down 4.7% among besid 


es running the library. In 
Heo ae seas ten oe 

oO ie Sun’s 
started. To this was oaued after 
1916 material from the New 
York Press morgue, and in 1913 
a card index of the Sun’s con- 
tents, which was kept up until 
the (ex-Sun) Herald’s sale to 
the Tribune in 1924. 

In 1915 the Sun’s loss of Mr. 
Churchill’s services was the 
Carnegie Institute’s gain when 
the newspaper's librarian took 
a position with the latter. In 
World War Mr. Churchill 
headed the Public Information 
Committee’s foreign language 
division. He wrote romantic 
tales of the South Sea Islands, 
and contributed to the Standard 
Dictionary’s Malayo - Polyne- 
sian lore. 

Anyone who considered the 
traditional excellence of Sun 
stories and articles as the prod- 
ucts solely of writing geniuses 
may well be told that back of 
them all in an era when the 
Sun had a galaxy of writing 
stars was the work and fine in- 
tellect of William Churchill. 

Churchill's Successors 

Following Mr. Churchill as 
morgue head came Charles E. 
Still, like your correspondent, 
a former Criminal Courts re- 
porter. Mr. Still later became 
assistant city editor of the Sun. 
His successor in the morgue 
was James B. Sinclair, a for- 
mer head of the New York 
American’s reference ' depart- 
ment; and Tom Quinn, one time 
owner of the original New York 
Daily News, came after Mr. 
Sinclair. Hester Conway, one of 
the first women morgue hea 
in New York, and like Joy Lay- 
ton of the old New York Globe 
comely and right smart, fol- 
lowed Mr. Quinn. Miss Conway 
was a very adept and expert 
hand at news indexing. The 
writer of this piece succeeded 
Miss Conway in 1920. 

Skipping momentarily back 
to the Sun’s years B. C—Be- 
fore Churchill — there just 
wasn’t any Sun morgue. Selah 
Merrill (“Boss”) Clarke, high- 
ly efficient night and news edi- 
tor of the Sun, 
placently assured that he car- 
ried all the morgue data that 
was needed in his head. He 
much preferred putting on two 
reporters at $15 a week each, 
on one occasion, instead of a 
man and two boys to start a 
morgue for slightly more than 
twice $15. 

Assignment from Lord 

Regarding the incumbency of 
the Sun’s last a keeper— 
30 years—there ght be men- 
tioned an item of curious in- 
t . One evening in late 
December, 1919, Kenneth Lord, 
Sun city editor, and son of 
Chester S. ( ) ine 
formed the Sun’s 
Courts reporter (this writer) 
that he was being 
a new beat—the 


ie—as its 
head. “You mean shelved, don’t 
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merly manag 

American’s morgue. But, what- 
ever else it was, the “assign- 
ment” turned out to be perhaps 
the longest ever carried out by 
a reporter, ending only with his 
paper’s sale to a rival publica- 
tion last month. 

With so much space having 
been splurged on history there’s 
barely any left for modus oper- 
andi, or “here’s the how” of the 
Sun morgue. Very briefly— 
without going in for counts of 
clippings, color of envelopes, 
scissors, slicers or rulers for 
cutting and some other pref- 
erences like pasting or pinning, 
folding this way or that—it 
might here be disclosed that— 

A staff consisting of the head 
librarian, four assistants, a part 
time worker and a Saturday re- 
lief helper handled, besides 
other Libra chores, all the 


reading, marking, clipping and P® 


filing, covering substantially 
New York’s several daily news- 
papers and some other publica- 


tions. The filing was done in 
210 Kraft envelopes, placed 
horizontally in  eight-drawer 


steel check-file units, using a 
direct, alphabetical all-inclusive 
classification, with improvising 
on sub-classifications as sug- 
gested by the nature of the 
matter kept. 

Reading, clipping and filing 
was arranged by a schedule of 
relieving and substituting, plus 
various short cut devices, so 
that all pages of each of the 


ds Sun’s daily editions were dis- 


posed of before the next one 
came off the presses—at least 
to the point of reading, clipping 
and sorting, if not actual filing. 
Hence it was not unusual for a 
reporter or re-write man in the 
Sun’s city room to be taking 
out any given late afternoon 
clipping envelopes which would 
contain cuttings clipped from 
that same day’s morning papers, 
or early edition Suns. 

The time saved by the 
morgue’s own staff people by 
not having to hunt ough 
stacks of as yet unmarked 
papers, uncut, or unfiled clip- 
pings, made this up-to-the-hour 
plan of work very much worth 
while. It had been last, in ef- 
fect practicably for half a dozen 
years up until SUNdown, Janu- 
ary 4th. And the Sun’s city 
and editorial staffs not only 
“cottoned” to the business, but 
soon got to taking it for 
granted. 

And it might be added, speak- 
ing of Sun staffs—all the Ade 4 


Johnson and confreres— that 
most of their members also 


must have taken our morgue’s 


staffs very much for granted, 
for didn’t they usu swear 
very more by us than 
at us? 


£ Tveter Warns 


Weeklies of 
Hard Fight 


pai a 
for national 
ever 


N 
every Sunday, or almost a third 
of the weeklies’ total. 
‘A Healthy Picture’ 

Adding the heavy numbers of 
aa circulation, radio 
homes, farm papers, car 
sters, and other media, he 


of extremely able competition 
for the national advertising dol- 
lar—and at lower costs per unit 


they have done 
nothing” about 


ing “not only their own medi- 
ums but advertisers’ goods as 
we!) »” 


ce) one representative, the 
American Press ——- al- 
though “shabbily suppo: by 
publishers,” has done a consis- 
tent selling job for weeklies 
over a long period of time, he 


said. 

Mr. Tveter advised his listen- 
ers to develop factual research 
about their market potentials, if 
the advertiser’s cost is to be jus- 
tified by sales results. 

“Otherwise,” he warned, “the 
position of the weekly press 
could soy forced — by th 3 
tremely competent com 

He Zis0 urged that editorial 
activity be “completely di- 
vorced” from advertising sales. 

oe 


Reporter Is Peeved 


By College Reporter 
Cincinnati, O.—Do' Al- 
len, Times-Star reporter who is 
a member of City Council, has 
introduced a resolution to have 
reporters for the University of 
Cincinnati News Record barred 
from attending Council 
ings until they can write up 
eedin: . Mr 





Local Murder 
Story Sets 
CSNR Record 


Munpver in a local setting at- 


tracted female readership of 
“90% in ‘the latest Continuing 
Study of Newspaper Reading 
survey (No. 135), to achieve 
the highest score to date on 
the women’s list in the 11-year- 

old project. k 
The item, a followup in the 
Hawk Ga- 





‘Prexy’-Elect Gray 

Chapel Hill, N. C.—Secre- 
tary of the Army Gordon Gray 
plans to leave President Tru- 
man’s cabinet before Sept. 1 
to become president of the 
University of North Carolina. 
He is publisher of the Winston- 
Salem Journal and Twin City 
Sentinel. The university job, 
to which he was elected Feb. 
6, pays $12.000 a year. 





Burlington (Ia.) y 
‘zette on the murder of a local 
college girl, placed second on 
-the men’s news readership list 
for the issue, with a score of 
.76%. The. story appeared in 
columns 1 and 2 on the second 
page of the Dec. 14, 1949 issue. 
‘~ First place ‘among ‘the men 
was taken by another Iowa item 
—about an explosion at a pack- 
‘ing plant—which scored 86%. 
It ranked third among women, 
at. 78%. The story tied for 
sixth place on the men’s all- 
study list. 
Ad Scores 

Five ads in the issue made 
scores placing them among the 
first 10 on the all-study list for 
their categories. 

An 1,176-line Ford ad, scor- 
ing men-44% and women-26%, 
went into a three-way tie in the 
National Automotive list. A 
462-line White House milk ad— 
men-26%, women-55% — placed 
second in the all-study Foods 
list. It carried the picture of 
a local child. 

On the CSNR Index, which 
takes into account an ad’s size 
as well as its readership score, 
the top local ad was a 112-line 
jewelry display, which gained 
— place on the all-study 
ist. 

Clothing and _ department 
store ads took most of the 
honors for women’s readership 
of the issue. 

In the. case of editorial mat- 
ter, local news dominated both 
the men’s and women’s lists of 
general news stories. In each 
case, nine of the 10 top-scoring 
stories were of local origin. 

A somewhat similar situation 
was recorded for news pictures. 
Best among women (and third 
among male readers) was a 
three-column photo of a local 
two-year-old cutting his birth- 
day cake. It scored women- 
91%, men-68%. 

Top picture among men 
(79%) was a four-column cut 
of utility company representa- 
tives conferring with city offi- 
cials on gas rates. Women gave 
it fourth place at 73%. 

Top-scoring syndicated col- 
umns were Drew Pearson 
among the men (25%), and Dr. 
Crane’s “Worry Clinic” among 
women (45%). Best-read local 
column, “Thinking Out Loud,” 
- written by the publisher, scored 
39% among both sexes. 


** QOAaKLAnp, 


Calif.— The Oak- ; 


book o une rev ublication 
newspaper 

‘of its ‘annual Progtece Edition 

‘this, year, The. 32-page section 

appeared Jan. 32 in an edition 

totalling 64 pages. ct 


66 





25-Year Club Adds 
More Men in Beloit 


Be.orr, Wis. — Twenty - five 
members of the Beloit ( Wis.) 
Daily News were recently hon- 
ored at a banquet here for all 

yes of the newspaper. 
Special honors went to R. H. 
Kasseboun, senior makeup 
man, who has been with the 
paper nearly 47 years. 








Separate Sales 
Plan Weighed 
In Coast Group 


By Campbell Watson 


San FrRANcIscoO—Executives of 
a group of Coast newspapers 
are debating a move to present 
a plan to establish their own 
advertising sales organization 
when the Metro-Pacific Group 
meets here Feb. 20-22, Epiror 
& PUBLISHER was told. 

The proposal was discussed at 
a recent informal gathering, it 
was stated. The action would 
involve establishment of offices 
in New York, Chicago and San 
Francisco. 

A proposal for a newspaper- 
operated sales force for the lo- 
cal Sunday magazines of the 
Metro-Pacific Group was ad- 
vanced three years ago and then 
dropped. 

Metro-Pacific advertising sales 
include joint sale of advertising 


in newspaper comics and in ro- 
togravure and color for nation- 
ally-distributed Sunday maga- 
zines as well as_locally-pro- 
duced magazines. Total gross 


sales for all purposes now range 
around 000,000 annually, 
which is commissionable at 


10% in addition to the repre- 
sentatives’ commission. 
“Whether we act at the Feb- 
ruary meeting or not, some 
phase of this plan is bound to 
come, now or later,” a spokes- 
man for the newspaper-operated 
organization plan said. The 
move was described as bei 
very much in the talk stage now. 
“Take away 15 plus 2% for 
the agency, the representatives’ 
commission and then the s 
cial group commission and what 
is left for the newspaper?” 
asked one executive, who noted 
~ move was “interesting in- 
eed.” 


Adamant refusal to consider a 
unified sales plan operated by 
the newspapers for aught else 
than the local magazines was 
expressed by another. 
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get the Z oe 


facts ! 


IN SEATTLE THE SWING IS TO THE P.-I. 
WITH A SIX-MONTH GAIN OF 17,786! 


Let’s look at the record! The last Audit Bureau of Circu- 
lation statement (September 30) shows that The Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer is far in the lead in daily circulation 
gains...showing an increase of 17,786 in six months. This 
solid gain in readership shows a growing preference for 
this newspaper. In Seattle the swing is to the P.-I. 


THE 2ND PAPER LOSES CIRCULATION! 


During the same period of time, the second Seattle news- 
paper lost 2,384 daily readers. As an advertiser, you are 
interested in this growing Seattle area...and in the news- 
paper that is growing in reader acceptance. Gear your 
advertising message to the Pacific Northwest’s forward 
marching newspaper. 


Post-Intelligencer 


HEARST ADVERTISING. SERVICE 
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WatTeErsBuRY, Conn. — The Con- 


necticut Editorial Association, 


e last week, heard 


-m her 
US. Seesber William ‘Benton 


“(D., mn.) urge the govern- 
‘ment “to spend 1% of these 20 
-billions (the amount now being 
spent for national defense) for 
programs that have a direct and 
constructive psychological im- 
pact on world opinion and world 
ace. 


- Senator Benton, former As- 
sistant Secretary of S and 
an advertising pF on a 
before nearly 100 
publishers of Connecticut ¥ week- 


lies and dailie: 
“Specifically.” he said, “let us 





Information Programs 
Needed, Says Benton 


ganda. Make no mistakes, the 
communists are professionals. 
We are in comparison amateurs. 

. We cannot and should not 
copy their tactics. But we must 
tell our story straight and see 
that the story of the free world 
is told straight.” 

Senator Benton said that if we 
could achieve international free- 
dom of information and make 
sure everyone has such — 
“and if we could find 
= to stimulate the in- 

grity, the responsibility and 


and the constructive quality of this 


freely flowing information,” 
then the world, in his opinion, 
could reduce the danger of war 


begin immediately to plan for a by 


true world radio network cap- 
able of laying a signal into ev- 
radio receiver in the world. 
“The American people are pre- 


sed. 
about it. They f fix their eyes on 
Washington seeking leadership.” 
“‘Midget-Small’ Impact 

Declaring that development in 
the field of communications is 
far more important to the fu- 
ture of mankind than the devel- 
opment of atomic power and 
that press freedom has declined 
almost everywhere, the Senator 
said this country “is not yet us- 
ing the radio and the motion 
picture: and the printing press 
in the international field.” 

Their impact so far in our in- 
terest is midget-small, he said, 
adding: “They have the poten- 
tial strength of a giant. Fortu- 
nately we now have two new 
agencies which can stimulate 
their constructive use. One is 
the United Nations’ Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organ- j, 
ization.” 

The second, he said, is our 
State Department program in in- 
ternational information and edu- 
cation exchange. 

“For two years in the State 
Department,” he said, “I read 
daily reports of the distortion of 
American life and erican 

presented to foreign 
peoples, and saw their effects on 
our international relations. 

“Much of this distortion was 
traceable to communist propa- 





Pew Opens 
P. R. Office 


Marlen E. Pew, Jr., has re- 
signed as public relations ai- 
rector of Maxon, Inc., advertis- 
ing agency, to establish his own 
public relations organization at 
415 Lexington Ave., New York. 

With Maxon for the last eight 
year, Mr. Pew was previously 
with Campbell-Ewald agency. 
Earlier he had been with Eprror 
& PusiisHer, the New York 
Sun, Springfield (Mass.) News, 
and Newark .(N. J.) Star- 
Ledger. 

._,He is a son of the late editor 
of Eprror & PUBLISHER. 
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The attainment of this goal, he 
said, is the only real answer to 
the ‘hell bomb. 


Courant Suen State 
For Building Loss 


Hartrorp, Conn. — The Hart- 
ford Courant Co. has filed a 
$400,000 suit against the State 
of Connecticut for losses and 





3 Years’ Business 
From 23 Ads 


PorTLanp, Ore.—A_ staunch 
believer in newspaper advertis- 
ing is Ray Cox, resident of 
Northwest Chinchilla, Inc. 

With E. B. Burkitt advertis- 
ing agency preparing the copy, 
pe coe oe nm campai; < mall Y 

ucatio: gn 0 
ads in both Portland dailies to 
— the public with chin- 


chillas. 

At the end of the phase, Mr. 
Cox became curious to know 
how many people really reed 
the ads, so a series of 23 ads, 


2-col. x 6-inches, were run, car- | 


rying a coupon for mailing. He 
got enough replies, he esti- 
mated, to keep his salesmen 
busy: for the: next three years. 
The 23 ads cost in the neighbor- 
hood of $1,200. A pee of chin- 
chillas cils for $1, 


AP to Check 
On Race Leaks 
In Florida 


The State of Florida was in- 
formed . =A bape that the As- 
will do what it 








expenses claimed the 
State failed to vacate until last 
Sept. 30 a building at 305 Broad 
St. purchased by the Courant on 
March 15, 1945. The state lease 
expired in February, 1945. 

The Courant claims damages 
because being forced to remain 
at its old location at 64-66 State 
St. resulted in less economical 
operation than would have been 
possible at the Broad Street ad- 
dress, It was claimed further 
that extra expense was incurred 
because continued use of the 
Broad Street property by the 
state made necessary various 
repairs and alterations. 

The company also claimed it 
had lost an opportunity to sell 
its present building. 

* 


Publishers Plan 
Multiple Operation 

So. Haven, Mich.— Paul L. 
Mixter, publisher of the South 
Haven Daily Tribune, and Har- 
old P. Furstenau, publisher of 
the Ludington Daily News, have 
formed a management company 
= the —_ of dealing _F, ra- 

o and newspaper properties. 
Mr. Mixter will 


president of F-M Management 
Co., capitalized at — 

According to Mr. Mr. 
Furstenau and he were motive: 
ed to form the new company by 
a desire to ob’ e benefits 
of a multiple newspaper opera- 
tion. 

“We are considering —_ 
future ——— he said. 


Jubilee hee 
, Conn.—The a. 
ed 
. Crosby Baxter, 
ts Diamond Jubilee 
this zing L— a 96-page = 


announced 
Karl Ss. ‘Nash, on, pubtidher phn 





= to Bem against leaks from 
ts race wire circuit. 

ite Talead Norgaard, chief of the 
AP bureau in Miami, said the 
AP had requested the * American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. to 
check on its leased wires in the 
= Ian revent leakage of race 

at could be used un- 
Heer ly. 

The request for the AT&T 
check-up of evidence of taps 
on the AP wires came from 
Frank J. Starzel, general man- 
ager of the AP in New York. 

Florida Attorney General 
— Ervin had asked the 
wire to look into the 

possibility that track informa- 
Son, sent from Florida tracks 
on its. circuits, could be 
switched back into the state 
over other lines and end in the 
hands of bookmakers. 

Mr. Starzel told E&P he had 
sent the following letter to the 
attorney general: 

“Since several hundred miles 
of inter-exchange channels are 
used on this circuit in Florida, 
the leasing company’s investiga- 
tion will necessarily be pro- 


“ag 
erefore, if your office has 
any information tendin to 
show the likely location of such 
illegal tapping, we'd greatly 
appreciate your supplying =! on 
us or to the telephone comp 

“This would facilitate the the. 
vestigation and make likely the 
earlier detection of the illegal 
connection, if such exists.” 

Mr. Starzel added that if sim- 
ilar reports of leaks develop 
elsewhere, the same action will 
be taken. 


Cavalcade a Music 

Des Momes — Bert Stolpe, 
promotion manager of the Des 
Moines Regist 


Mi lis. 
Ad Staff In 
‘Sales Meet 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—“A Well- 
Informed Salesman is the Best 


‘Salesman,” ‘was theme 

which ‘highlighted the 1950 ad- 

ertising sales conference meet- 

nos of 120 members of the: ad- 

vertisi: staffs of the Minne- 
Tribune. 


oon 


and general’ manager of 
Dayton Co., give their forecasts 
of business conditions in 1950. 

“The majority of business- 
men,” said Mr. Cowles, “believe 
that 1950 will be a better year 
than 1949. I. feel that there has 
never been a better time for ad- 
—— gains than there is in 

pe fy immediately ahead 
950 will be a fine year for 
peth en advertising.” 

Mr. Gale, giving the national 
advertiser’s outlook, said, “The 
picture of advertising as a 
whole, both from a aniipeiat 
of past trends and future oppor- 
tunities, is very bright, and the 
position of newspaper advertis- 
ing is certai above average 
in the whole field of adver- 
tising.” 

Mr. Dayton, speaking a 
— — that 1950 “4g ‘ant 
going to ing any new prob- 
lems to the lap of the retailer. 
I think that today, as never be- 
fore, the retailer who is smart 
and alert and aggressive can 
have a very satisfactory year.’ 

Keynoting .the conference, 
John Moffett, Star and Tribune 
advertising director, said: “In 
order to be a. better advertis- 
ing salesman you first must 
know. You must know all the 
facts about what you are sell- 
ing, know the basic facts about 
the business of your customers 
and know how to help your cus- 
tomers get more business from 
the ee they do in our 
pai If you know, you can 
tell, ‘yeu can sell.” 

He suggested five sources 
from which linage increases 
must come in 1950: 

1. Better selling of existing 
accounts. 

2. New ideas for major adver- 
tising volumes. 

3. Conversion of accounts now 
using other media back to news- 
papers. 

4. Development ‘of institu- 
tional and public relations cam- 
paigns from manufacturers in 
the area. 

5. Systematic, planned selling 
campaigns aimed at every bust 
ness. 

s 


Pine Planting Urged 
Gapspen, Ala. — The Gadsden 





Guild Defeated 
By 6 Votes in 
Toronto Election 


ito News- 
yo of the 


ive bargaining vote 

"editorial employes of 

me ‘oronto Telegram on Feb. 
e Guild was favored by 

sas of the 158 eli eligible to 4 

The Guild received 74 votes, 
six =— of a required 80 for a 


Application for certification 
was made by the Guild to the 


tervening group o: 
pve filed a petition leone te = 
534 editorial em: — 
the 1 ‘noth er pet: 
signed by 85 asking that a. a vote 
be held.” 


Counsel for the Telegram 
asked for the exclusion ba 13 
office boys and record room em- 
ployes from the bergaining unit. 
In its decision, the labor board 
included the two categories in 
the bargaining unit, but exclud- 
ed the head of the office boys 
and record room. Also excluded 
were sports editor, financial 
editor and women’s editor. 

Personal oem 

George McCullagh, publish 
of the morning Globe and Mail 
and the evening Telegram, said 
his personal intervention had 
defeated the guild on both his 
Papers after the guild had ob- 
tained a contract with the Star, 
evening opposition. 

© months ago, when the 
announ to the manag- 
ing editor of the Phage and 
Mail it was apply 4 
certification, * Nagh 
called together his staff and re- 
viewed the record of the paper 
in the almost 14 years since he 
became publisher. In a two- 
hour meeting he presented his 
views and answered questions. 
=a — day a delegation of re- 
came to see him and 
paid “that, although 70% of the 
staff had signed guild cards, 
they had decided = apply- 
ing for certificatio: 
Review of ~~ 

The Guild then moved in to 

organize the Telegram. Mr. Mc- 


ing ‘then,” he said, 
must sink or swim ‘together. 1 I 
have no miracles up my slee 

I believe a guild will hinder 
the progress of this paper. There 
is just as much excuse for the 
members of the judiciary to 
band together in a guild as 
there is for hewspapermen.” 


Charles Crissey, ANG in- 
PB dag representative, = 
E & P the only guild contra 
thus far is one covering the cae 
torial a of the Toron- 


to Star and Star Weekly. The 
guild has won certification at 
the Ottawa Citizen the To- 
ronto. Racing Form (a 
Triangle lication) and nego- 





GUILD HONORS EDITOR, PUBLISHER 
Foster Chandler, left, president of New England District Council, 
American Newspaper Guild, looks on as Thomas E. O'Brien, right. 


of Brockton Chapter, 


presents gold sticks of type emblematic of “SO 
years of faithful service in the field of journalism” 


* to Editor Stephen 


Dalton and Publisher Charles L. Fuller of the Brockton (Mass.) 
Enterprise-Times. 





tiations for contracts are under 
way. 

The guild made its first bid 
in Canada — than 12 years 
ago, Mr. Crissey related. Locals 
were estab blished in Toronto and 

a An ANG ——— 

lace in Toronto. The w: 
id stopped — = ‘tn 
Canada, and 
guished out of ~My There 
had been no guild contracts. 
Star Organized 

About two years ago, one of 
the few Canadian guildsmen 
who had remained throughout 
the war Fp me organized a com- 
mittee of six (all were Toronto 
Star staffers). Out of that grew 
an ——e _— of 14, 
Mr. Crissey sai: 

In June, fem ‘he related, the 
committee ormed the pu 
lishers of the re of the inter- 
est in fi ld unit. In 
July, they soplied for an ANG 


charter = 50 members. In 
October, sought certifica- 
tion 7 gy about 140 editorial 


staffers signed up, he added. 
Negotiations with manage- 
ment began in January, 1949, 
and the contract was signed in 
ao (retroactive to January 


Won Guild Shop 


organizing efforts at that time. 
The Canadian Press will op- 
pose the application of the 
American Newspaper Guild for 
certification as bargaining agent 
for editorial employes in Can- 
ada of the Canadian Press, 
when the Canada Labor Rela- 
tions Board hears the applica- 
tion on Feb. 15. 
s 


N. Y. Guild Increase 
Denied by Board 


An 18% pay increase was de- 
nied to New York Mirror 
guildsmen in a recent arbitra- 
tion award which followed 
along the —_ of a previous 
ruling in the New ha ape Jour- 
nal-American case last y 

As in the J-A case, the Mirror 


ub- guild won a reduction in the 


basic workweek from 40 to 35 
hours (seven hours daily), with 
time-and-a-half overtime apply- 
ing after eight hours daily or 
40 hours weekly. 

On the question of a general 
pay rise, retroactive to June, 
the Chairman’s report id: 
“The Board award is in the 
negative.” 





Milwaukee Sentinel 
Group Elects Guild 


Mr.wavuKeE—Employes of the 
Milwukee Sentinel edvertising, 
accoun: and inside 

tion departments have chosen the 


bargaining rep: 
election conducted by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board re- 
sulted in 80 votes for the Guild, 
55 for the AFL Office Workers, 
and 2 for non union. The com- 


election on the 

Wisconsin News, when the 
editorial and outside circulation 
employes , *. that paper voted for 
the Guild. The Guild now — 
sents all non-mechanical 
ployes of the Sentinel within 
Guild jurisdiction and number- 
ing between ie and 300. 


Guild Gets ‘Contract 


On Jamestown Sun 
JaMEsTown, N. Y.—An agree- 
ment providing for the aT 
hour week, wage increases, va- 
cations and seven paid holidays 
has been signed by the James- 
town Sun, and the Jamestown 
Newspaper Guild. The con- 
tract, covering 40 employes, sets 


the top minimum at $75. 
Harry E. Sharke fy Se and 
gage and Phili . Gor- 


don, 
sented the 


D.C. Guild Elects 
WasuHINcTON—Elsie Carper of 
the Washington Post hes been 
elected president of the Wash- 
ington Newspaper Guild. Other 
officers chosen ere: Howard 
Dobson, Associated Press, vice- 
president; Seymour Brandwein, 
Bureau of National Affairs, sec- 
; Milton Magruder, United 
Press, treasurer. 
es 


Labor Story Prizes 

Trustees of the Sidney Hill- 
man Foundation have set up 
prizes in daily and labor jour- 

nalism: each for the best 
series of newspaper articles and 
the best editorial “dealing with 
a labor theme and hones por 
traying the labor struggle.’ 


"the Sun editor, repre- 


mw photographers, a —— shop, 
five-d: 


Its provisions include an $80 
top minimum for reporters _ 


ve-day 40-hour a 
and-one-half for m.. % eight 
full holidays, severance pay 
with a 30-week ceiling, and two 
weeks’ vacation. The contract 
expires Feb. 28. 

After terms of the Star con- 
tract were ——. Ottawa 
and Montreal, Mr. Crissey said, 
applied for guild charters. Cer- 
tification was won at the Ot- 
tawa Citizen, but at Montreal 
interest died down after the or- 


N. Y. GUILD OFFICERS INSTALLED 


Caan eT Te suit, Mr, Cris: Olficers of the Newspaper Guild of New York are installed by Sam 
sey said. t of the Ne Guild. 





Eubanks, 
Mr. Eubanks, left, is administering the oath of of office to (left to 
76 Jay Nelson Tuck, New York Post, president; Steve Horton. 
ard & Poor, and Frank Irwin, New York Times, vicepresidents: 
Hi arichoel Potoker, secretary-treasurer, and mas J. Murphy. 
executive vicepresident. Bob Stern, Herald = Herald Tribune, vicepresident. 
was abse' 
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A Toronto Globe & Mail unit, 
he said, disappeared last Fall 
after a staff meeting in the city 
room. At its conclusion, th 
committee posted a notice stat- 
ing that it would discontinue 


ye 
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To Hutch, INS Byline, 


A Banshee Valentine 


By James J. Butler 


W. R out 30 
years with eco News 
Service and since 1 chief of 
its W: nm Bureau, William 
K. Hutchinson considers the 
ae requisite to success as a 
ashington correspondent “a 
great desire for hard work.” 
(The Banshees will toss a big 





lacy Valentine to Mr. Hutchin- 
son at a Waldorf-Astoria party 
Feb. 14.) 

“Hutch,” as he 


to 
copy boys could 
have elaborated 
upon that state- 
ment, made 
many years ago 
to a pollster 
seeki an- 





stand, 


to examine the product of pro- 
digious effort. 
Scoops in His Book 

That product, in Hutchinson’s 
case, would include a 36-hour 

“beat” on the judge’s decision in 
the famous Scopes. “monkey 
trial” in Dayton, Tenn. It would 
embrace the worldwide scoop 
on the Balfour document baring 
. Anglo-American World War 
diplomatic secrets for the first 
time. And it would involve nu- 


Hutchinson 


merous other stories which he wu 


shared with members of his 
staff. “Hutch” is the type of bu- 
reau. chief who believes in di- 
viding honors with his crew of 
reporters when there is legiti- 
mate-excuse for doing so. 

That infelligence, direction 
and panes must go hand-in- 


hand with hard work is best il- 4; 


lustrated by Mr. Hutchinson’s 
narration of the story he shared 
with two staff members to de- 
velop one of the most interesting 
and important exclusives of the 
war era. N bo! 

h been captured on Long 
Island after they had made a 
landing 
had been tried and the world 
wondered whether the United 
States would go so far as to im- 


Pose the death sentence u 
foreign agents. ‘Hutch” put the 
answer, “death for six, life im- 


prisonment for two,” upon the 
wires so far in advance of the 
field that newsmen here an 
asking the proverbial reporter’s 


uestion: “Was it TOO exclu- 
ive?” The story, of course, 
stood up. 


By stop-watch standards, INS 
was 29 hours and 11 minutes 
ahead on the sentencing of the 
Nazis, but actually the story of 
their conviction was, in 
Hutchinson’s log book, 59 hours 
and 16 minutes ahead of the 
opposition. 

With characteristic regard for 
his associates, Mr. Hutchinson 
credits the first tip to George 


from a submarine. They 4, 
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Durno, veteran INS on 
the White House ay ~~ to 
serve in the Air and 
emerge as a colonel. Jack Vin- 
cent, reporter on the story, also 
was given a large share of the 

Durno had tele- 


sary step in dctermiaing whether 
olen punishment would be in- 
flicted. Mr. Vincent lored 
the possibilities of death before 
the firing squad at Army War 
College; hanging at Fort Sheyer: 
and electrocution in the District 


The Nazis were toy guard- 
ed at the jail and it was rea- 
soned that transfer would invite 


risk. Closely observing the jail Mr 


and piecing together seemingly 
unrelated bits of information, 
including the fact that two elec- 
tricians were seen entering the 
institution—but wouldn’t talk— 
strengthened the hunch. Then 
six chaplains were identified at 
the jail entrance; the military 
guard over the six doomed men 
was doubled, while the other 
Nazis were moved to another 
part of the prison. 

A “source” informed that a 
24-hour reprieve had been 
granted and soon afterward the 
President announced the fate of 
the men had been tabled for 
“further study.” ‘‘Further 
study” and the reprieve added 
to the death penalty in 24 
hours. 

Product of ‘Hard Work’ 
And so, another product of 
B= work” went on the INS 
res 

Stories of matchin 
ture of effort are behind many 
other on in the journalis- 
ce life of “Hutch” which INS 
proudly repeats, His association 
claims for him a beat of more 
than 18 hours on his story = 
began with the lead: 
United States is nai to tae 
Emperor Hirohito on _ his 
throne to carry out Japan’s offer 
of py ony surrender, if 


expendi- 


e other Allies agree.” 

He followed that with a nine- 
hour exclusive that the es 
had reached such an agreement. 


PON And 57 minutes before Presi- 


dent Truman announced the Jap 
surrender, Mr. Hutchinson Ly: a 
story on the wire saying that in- 
formation had been em te to 
the White House by telephone 
from Berne, Switzerland 

‘Got It Right’ 

“Hutch” has covered every 
sort of assignment from the 
Machado Revolution in Cuba to 
the colorful career of Senator 
Huey P. Lon He was one of 


ng. 
Mr. three INS men who handled the 


Supreme Court’s gold case de- 
cision “and got it right.” He has 
even covered the courts when 
trial cases — special 
problems of ws coverage 
were tried. The Ford-Shapiro 





o WV elcome. Herb 
Francisco—In wel- 
dnatalncameaan 
three special pages of adver- 
tising appeared in the San 
Francisco Examiner on Mon- 
day. Feb. 6. 
A double-truck contained 
signatures and an open letter 
from friends. The third page 








consisted of congratulations Lina — oy AL 
roup. e trip was 1 
from eating places and enter- by James Kerney, Jr.; editor of 
taiment spots. The local col- the Trenton (N. J.) Times, bu 
umnist made his Examiner he could not go because of press 
Feb. 5. of other b The group 

bow Fe: ped, its own expe lish 9 
million dollar libel suit is one. Mr. “still suffer from the 
As a Capitol Hill reporter he war and the publishers have no 
cov the Teapot e in- idea when they will reach nor- 

vestigation, the — 


the first and second wo! 

fights, and the Senste 4 pw Loy of 

the ee Court packing bill. 
rn in 7 ba just be- 

fore the turn the century, 


home town newspapers, and in 
aan York City, Buffalo, Chi- 
Kansas City, Cleveland 
hy "Pittsburgh before assign- 
ment to the Washington bureau 
< INS in 1920. He is a-member 
of the American Legion on the 
basis of World War I military 
service; combining study of law 
= his newspapering, he has 
been admitted to the District of 
Columbia Bar. 

The National Press Club, 
Gridiron Club, and Standing 
Committee of Sn eg 
have been -included in hi 





lutchinso: one hobby: 
Redskin professional ian 
team, Washington’s off-and-on 
league entry. 


N. M. Daily Quits; 


Started i in March 
Cuovis, M.—The Clovis 
Chronicle capunied publication 
with the Feb. 1 issue. 
morning newspaper, the 
Chronicle has been operating 
since March 20, 1949. 


Hutchineos. worked on Ber 


leading 
said their newspapers’ 
circulations are from 10 to 25% 
of pre-war ee 


Parking Privilege 

ROANOKE, Va.—City Council 
has voted special privileges to 
news photographers in restrict- 
ed parking zones. 














an interest in your publicatio 


LISHER “For Sale” Ad. 


IN HAND! 


EDITOR & 





Through an EDITOR & PUBLISHER “For 
Sale" Ad You Are Sure to Get a Good Price 
Whether you’d like to sell a casting box or an entire plant; 


whatever you want to dispose of, you can get top prices 
without leaving your premises, through an EDITOR & PUB- 


Yes, the little Classified Ads are famous for quick action, 
convenience, and handsome profit. The BIG thing about these 
little ads is that they bring the buyers TO YOU, with CASH 


To place an ad, write, wire or phone. 


1708 Times Tower 
1475 Broadway 
New York 18, N. Y. 
Tel.: BRyant 9-3052 


nm or the whole organization; or 


PUBLISHER 








Readers.Can 

Improve Press, 

Sulzberger Says 
gue le aal't theretice a 


pono regulation is not need- 
ed to develop a responsible 
press, in the opinion of Arthur 
Hays Sulzberger, publisher of 
the New York Times. 

_Mr. Sulzberger outlined his 
views this week in an address 
to 500 teachers at the sixth an- 
nua] course on “Education and 
the News,” sponso: by the 
Times in co-operation with the 
Board of Education. 

“Some critics, discouraged at 
the failure of a portion of our 
press to attain high standards 
of responsibility, have proposed 
some form of regulation, by 
government or by a voluntary 
agreement between newspa- 
pers,” said Mr. Sulzberger. “To 
my mind any such heat at 
regulation would have a disas- 
trous effect on the continuance 
of a free press as a basic ele- 
ment in our democratic system. 

“In the absence of regulation 
the support of the newspaper 
reader must be the factor which, 
in the long run, will encourage 
or discourage responsibility on 
the part of , those who publish 
newspapers,” he continued. 


mate responsibility for the kind 
of press we develop, under our 
constitutional guaranty of free- 
dom, rests with the readers.” 
Mr. Sulzberger pointed out 
that the uneven distribution of 
the 50,000,000 copies of newspa- 


pers printed in A. United 
States every day w a re- 
literacy 


lated to the degree of 
in different areas. 
Delbert Clark, director of 
agg dl activities for the 
Times, as erator. 
Lester Markel, ——< editor, 
spoke on “Current f 
Modern Education. 
am that you deal 
with P; 1,” Mr. Markel told 
the ers. “There the full 
flow of events is revealed. There 
are the matters about which our 
citizens need urgently to be in- 
formed. You cannot fulfill your 
function of educating our youth 
to be good citizens unless you 
give them an understanding of 
what is going on in the world 


P. O. Press Contact 
Man Forced to. Quit 


WAsHIncTon—Harold F. Am: 


brose, special assistant to Post- bee: 
master 


General Jesse M. Donald- 
son whose forced resignation 
from the federal services was 
revealed this week, was press 
contact man for the department 
for several years. 

Mr. Ambrose joined the de- 
partment in 1933 and later was 
placed in Spe of the press 
section. His resignation was de- 
manded after disclosure he hed 


ip issues on the promise of 
on returns from their sale, 
profits to be shared by him. 


70 


What tae | Keudlers Say 








Correction on Colabee 
To the Editor: 

For the sake of accuracy and 
in order to give the facts, I 
would like to have the privilege 
of correcting a statement made 
on page 12 of your Feb. 4 issue 
concerning the steamship Co- 
labee. 

Paragraph three, in part, says 
the Collabee “was retired 
cause it does not meet federal 
governmental tests, and putting 
it back into shape would be too 
costly.” 

The fact of the matter is the 
SS Colabee, after completing a 
season of carrying newsprint 
from Baie Comeau to New York 
City, was laid up for an indef- 
inite period at the Sullivan Dry- 
dock in Brooklyn because there 
was not a remunerative trade 
that the vessel could be in for 
the winter months. In the ten 
years of operation for this ves- 
sel under the ownership of Illi- 
nois Atlantic Corporation, this 
is the first year that suitable 
winter charters have not been 
found to enable the vessel > be 
in continuous service. is 
because of the csi of 
American flag vessels to com- 
pete with foreign vessels that a 
charter of a foreign vessel was 
decided upon for next year’s 
operations. 

Before the Colabee was laid 
up she passed her required an- 
nual United States steamship 
inspection boiler and deck sur- 
veys, had her certificate re- 
newed, and would be sailing te- 
day if there was business for 
her to do. The vessel is being 
offered for sale in class subject 
to inspection. Her agents are 
E. P. Perley ‘and _~ 90 Broad 
St., New York 


THinois ‘Atlantic Corp. 
Editorials on Leprosy 
To THE Eprror: 

I would like to cal] your at- 
tention to some of the material 
found on the editorial page of 
the New York Times of Nov. 18 
and 19 regarding our drive 
for understanding and enlight- 
enment of those afflicted with 
Hansen’s disease (lep . 

Many of the principal news- 
Papers in the United States, 
such as the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch, the New Orleans Times- 
Picayune and Item, the Chatta- 
nooga Times, the San Francisco 
Call-Bulletin and others have 

n ng editorials 
similar to the New York Times. 

Insofar as the United States 
Public Health Service has not 
seen fit to pabiictes the truth 
concerning this disease, the pa- 
tients themselves have found it 
necessary to publish a monthly 
magazine ~ this purpose. It 
is the Star, edited by Stanley 
Stein, who is a patient at the 
U. S. Marine Hospital, in Car- 
ag La., the national leprosar- 
um, 


GertrupvE C. HoRNBOSTEL 
1928 Wilson Ave. 
Hempstead, N. Y. 





French in Dire Need 
To THE EprrTor: 

Through Mr. Tyler, officer of 

ublic affairs of the American 
Embassy in Paris, I have 
learned of the generous action 
which you have wished to take 
= favor of the journalists in 

4 You have asked the 
Ammationn, journalists to send 
some contributions to their 
French brothers in trouble— 
and some of them find them- 
selves in the most extreme 
misery. (E&P, Dec. 31, 1949, 
page 33.) 

I do not wish to gd in 
thanking you with all my heart 
for this expression of sympathy 
that you give your French com- 
rad If you are able to send, 
for our distribution, clothing 
and Sg ogg of oe | in money, 
it will be my privilege and a 
duty to announce in the French 

press and on the radio the at- 
titude of American journalists 
toward those of their French 
colleagues who are ad 
straits. 


Hector GHILINI, 
Le Soutien Confraternel 
des Journalistes, 
18, Rue Vignon, Paris IX. 


World Mirrors 
To THE Eprror: 

If you were asked to name 
six new: apers which. best mir- 
ror world’s opinion, or news, 
which would you name? 

a the world’ 4 ——- 
circulation — apparentl 
News of the World, a Leaden 
weekly—necessarily ify best 
news coverage and reflection of 

world’s opinion? 

Again also, where does the 
—~_-_ on fit in as 
one 0} e world’s newspapers? 

Daily Express, Braztlian 

O Globo, French Petit Parisien, 

Petit Journal, L’Inttansigeant— 

are these still published or have 

they: gone down with the war? 

M. THomas ANDREWS, 

Chairman, Division of 

Journalism, Hender- 

son State College, Ar- 
kadelphia, 


{The London Daily — 
a Beaverbrook paper, 
much alive with a Ry 4 in 
the neighborhood of four mil- 
lion ly. O Globo, Rio de 
Janeiro, is also still publishing, 
but Petit Parisien, Petit Journal 
and L’Intransigeant were war 
casualties.—Epb. a -) 


Hungary Reds Decry 
. J ’ 

“‘Misprint’ Sabotage 

Underground resistance to 
Red domination in Hungary has 
taken a new twist—sabotage by 
misprint. The enon Com- 
munist Party dec’ lared Besrag- 4 
that “printers’ errors,” 
lected gleefully by anti-Reds in 
Budapest, are being practiced 
even in munist newspapers 
and Red-controlled printing 
—. It is said the mass-scale, 


ostile misprints, attributed to W 


the under 
party itself, 
of texts, 


element in the 
change the meaning 
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Compass Posts 


-$50,000 Prize . 


For Puzzles 


A puzzle contest in the New 
York Compass, has resulted in 
a gratifying increase in circula- 
tion for the Sunday edition, ac- 
cording to Promotion Manager 
ne Gilman. ; 

Gilman said the 10c-a-: 
a paper has a press run of 


,000. 

The contest, with a first prize 
of $50,000—“the largest first 
prize ever offered by any news-, 
paper in a puzzle contest,” ac 
cording to Mr. a an- 
nounced Feb. 1 by the news- 
paper. Follow-up promotion in- 
cluded page and double-page 


ads in area ne apers ra- 
dio advertising. r. Gilman es- 
timated the cost of the first 


week’s advertising at approxi- 


mately $50, 
‘ed Thackrey, editor-pub- 
lisher of the Compass, explained: 


“The ——— wants more 
readers. ... Prize contests seem 
to be the “fastest methods for 
building _ _ for news- 
SS. e added that = 
Com} pends practi 
wa a Hiciting 


adv ertising 
“and you'll find very little 
vertising in the Compass.” 
Mr. Gilman called the conted 
“one of a number of major: ef- 
forts planned” to build ow, 
tion for the paper, founded in 
May of last year. 
e. “America’s Favorites” 
conneet, in which the prize total 
calls for the solu- 
tion of six rebus-puzzles a week 
for 26 weeks. Contestants, 
be. eligible, must send in 25¢ 
with each series of six solutions 
for which they will receive a 
copy of “The Digest of the 
World’s Great Classics.” 
‘ontestants Lege discontinue 
the contest after starting it will 


receive “a ade pre) 
booklet entitled ‘Brief Biogra- 
phies of America’s Favorites.’” 
The contest is handled direct- 
ly by the newspaper. 
s 


Current Affairs Quiz 
Started in St. Louis 


St. Louis, Mo.—A new cur- 
rent affairs quiz was inaugurated 
as a regular weekly service of 
ba Big Louis Star-Times this 


wAppeiring every Wednesday, 
the quiz is sponsored by the St. 
Louis Council on. World Affairs 
and prepared by a committee 
of ——_ Production is su- 
pervised by Dr. Samuel John- 
son, ex ve director of the St. 
Louis Council on World Affairs. 

The quiz consists of approxi- 
mately 20 questions with 
poe choice answers and six 
pictures and map questions. All 
are based upon immediately cur- 
rent news and cover not only 
world affairs but also city and 
state happenings. 

Advance copies are mailed 
to schools upon request for 
classroom use before the quiz 
appears in the a gee gg on 

ednesday. swers the 
questions are supplied with the 
‘ry: comes . also appeer 
in the Star-Times 
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Birth of An Agency 
By James L. Collings 





Louis de Garmo ... 
. WHO OPENED his own New 


York advertising agency, de 
Garmo, Inc., on his birthday, 
Jan. 1. The small, bald, idea- 
rich president, whose voice 
sounds like Jimmy Stewart's, 
has a small organization—six 
altogether— located in a former 
private home on Park Ave. 


At present he has seven ac-. and 


counts representing a billing of 
about $600,000. ee are avia- 
tion accounts. But he plans to 
become a big voice on the scene 
and handle various national ad- 
vertisers. 

want guys,” he said, 
who've got $50-250,000 to 

and who are tired of being the 
bottom guys on the totem poles 
of large agencies who conde- 
seend to handle | them.” 


lepinua oat admitted! 
orthodox, these are his beliefs: 
That an agency has only one 
Teason for existence—to write 
copy that translates products in 
terms of sales; that an agency 
should enter every phase of the 
advertising business—see that 
the client’s statements are prop- 
erly prepared, enter into the 
distribution, structure and setup 
of the client, become part and 
parcel of his promotion arrange- 
ment, even change the client’s 
letterheads if necessary; that the 
turnover of accounts is the 
worst part of the advertising 
business —“The client is your 
single best prospect and should 
be helped in every way”; that 
the 15% agency fee is outdated 

—“It’s a predetermined remun- 
eration for undetermined serv- 
ice”; that the business is hard 
work —“It’s 90% perspiration 
and 10% inspiration.” 


He described himself as the 
telic of a misspent boyhood. 
He’s punched cows in New Mex- 
ico, and fought on the West 
Coast years ago (135 pounds, 21 
Victories), and played golf for 
trophies, and danced profession- 


“This business, I love it,” he 
pia. “It’s a hobby with me, but 

I hate work. I'd rather sit on 
beaches 0 or hit golf balls.” 


Herbert R. Loges is art director 


of the new agency. A member 
of the Society of Illustrators, he 
has won poster and packaging 
art awi He once designed 
United Press ads run in E&P. 


Another associate in the agency 
is E. Alexander Borts, a CPA who 
serves as agency comptroller and 
income tax specialist. He has 
had previous experience with 
advertising clients. 





Petite and charming. Mrs. Amada 
ter Vehn is office manager . 
media director. She is English. 
her husband Dutch, her surname 
Spanish—"l come from where 





Among Advertising el 


Insurance Program 
Broadened by C&W 
Cunningham & Walsh, Inc., 
(formerly Newell-Emmett Co.) 
has instituted an increased em- 
ploye gro insurance plan 
which is believed to be the most 
ever sponsored by an ad- 


The plan provides minimum 
life insurance ——e e Af $5,000 
maxim: 000; plus 
$10,000 accidental death ‘bene- 
fit. For most ningham & 
Walsh “employes th the — 

amoun: Oo two years 

Benefits. under the increased 
plan are. double what they: were: 
Pg Ry the majority of 
ham & 


the Cunning! 
Walsh. is s- providing this. insur- 
cane Canoe cost to employes. 


Rothman Appointed 
= General Manager 
. E. Rothman has. been ap- 


He has been associated. with. the 
firm for 14 years and has been 
a vicepresident and assistant 
general manager since early: 
year. 

Henry G. Little continues. as 
executive vicepresident and 
Chevrolet account executive 
with responsibility, with the 
president, for matters of agency 
policy and operation. 

Mr. Rothman’s duties will in- 
clude supervision of the firm’s 
offices in New York, which re- 
cently acquired the account of 
Allen B. Du Mint Laboratories, 
Inc., as well as those in Chicago, 
Los Angeles and San Francisco. 


Ayer & Son Elects 
Hanna to Board 


JAMEs E. HANNA has been 
elected to the board of direc- 
tors of N. W. Ayer & Son. The 
move followed his recent ap- 
pointment as head of the 
radio-television de- 

After graduation 
from the University of Pennsyl- 
vania in 1925, Mr. Hanna 
worked on ae editorial staff 
of the old Philadelphia North 
American. He joined Ayer as 
a copywriter in 1927. 
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Moreland Promotes Press 

Cart Press of Chester C. 
Moreland Co., Cincinnati, is 
now a member of the board of 
directors with the duties of a 
vicepresident. He will continue 
to serve several of the agency’s 
clients, including the Cincinnati 
Times-Star. Co. 


Moss to Plans Board 

Arrep S. Moss. has become a 
member Fy an ay gg Bn of 
Gordon & 
hattan. Ay “oy baits yn 
Tracy-Kent & Co., where he 
was an account executive. 


Clee eet - 


KENNETH R. GREENE 
been clected@ a Se of 
Kastor, Farrell, Chesley & Clif- 
ford, inc, He has ous with 
this agency for two and one 
= years as an account execu- 
ve. 


Changes at Buckley's 
Homer J. Bucktey & Associ- 

ates, Chicago, announce these 

shifts in personnel: Homer J. 


Buckley, former president, has 
lest beco chairm 4 


me an of the board; 
Scott Robertson, recent execu- 
be vicepresident, is the new 

ident, . Bob Greene, 
production trate “manager, has 
een made vicepresident. 


Collier Art Director 

Wit1am R. Co.uier, for the 
last six years art director of 
Caples Co., Chicago, has joined 
Wade Advertising agency, same 
city, as art director and a 
feo to R. O. Archer, creative 
ead. 


Burns Resigns O'Rourke 
Nep Burns has resigned as 

account executive and publicity 

director of John O’Ro' & 


urke 
Associates, San Francisco. 


Coast's JWT Expands 
ExpaNsION of J. 
Thompson personnel on the 
West Coast to meet “substan- 
tially greater tor 1990" i activ- 
ity anticipated for 1950” 

Fred H. 


nounced by 
manager there. The F. in- 


Walter 


the boss does, New Mexico.” 
ai executive and staff pro- 
motions, with Lowell Mainiand 
assigned to the new post of ac- 

count supervisor. He'll share 
with Mr. Fidler the supervision 
of the agency’s accounts, includ- 
ing advertising and merchandis- 
ing p 


Snyder-McCarron Opens 
W. C: Snyper, Jr., and Ray- 
mond E. McCarron, fellow grad- 
uates from the: University of 
Southern California, have 
opened an agency, Snyder-Mc- 
m, at 3524 The Pesa, Los 
Angeles. 


McHugh Agency 

Pum D: McHucH: has organ 
ized his own —. under the 
name: of Phil D: McHugh Ad- 
vertising, Beverly Hills; Calif. 


opened an 
office at. Cy with Lionel 
J. St. Jean as representative. 


Ramsey to B, C & P 
Cuagtes H. 


Ramsey, for the 
past 17 years with Newell- 
Emmett Co. and prior to that 
J. Walter Thompson and J. 
Stirling Getchell, will direct the 
copy and creative departments 
of Bermingham, Castleman & 
Pierce, New York. 


Vicepresident Barlow 
Brooke, Smith, French & Dor- 
rance, Inc., a and New 


ork, 
ment of Lawrence C. Barlow as 
Vicepresident. 


Reynolds Promoted 
FREDERICK W. REYNOLDS, JR., 
has been appointed Vicepresi- 
dent in charge of anny. of Len- 
- & ar aaiee e joined 
e agency eé' years ago as a 
member of the copy staff. 





Appointments 
Tillamook Cheese to E. B. Bur- 


urry Bisc ‘orp., to Clem- 
Co., Inc., Philadel; 
Sta-Calm Co., drug 
to Rey A tes, for 


sedative. 
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WOMEN IN BIG-TIME JOURNALISM—WHAT EDITORS THINK OF TM 





the editors rate the women’s 
ability to work under prolonged Unlimi 


pressure? 
We got some illuminating an- 


swers. 
Here’s how the newspaj 


ticular question 
women excellent; 26, good; 10, 
fair; 2, poor. This is a fine 
reco! 

In ‘teamwork, the editors 
classed the women as follows: 
Nine gave a rating of excellent; 
; 23, fair; 9, 


aaa in the opinion of 10 
of the editors; good as seen by 
21; fair, 18; poor, 10. “Depends 
on girl,” said one. A fair to 
good showing. 

The girls Shian't do quite so 
well in the editors’ estimate of 
their ability to work under 
prolonged pressure. In this 
they were rated high by 19 
p- - . fair, 14; poor, 17. 

Outside Interests 

Now we come to the extent 
to which outside interests and 
activities affect their work. 
Much, in the opinion of 17 edi- 
tors; a fair amount, 11; little, 
19. This is a little on the good 


side. 
But the men who hire the 
“let themselves 


wh 
em most valuable and least 
valuable on news staffs. 


mments spe: 
cTenecity, abilite to 
formation out of 
for being interested in any 
id John a 
city editor, Ohio State Journal, 
Columbus. 


“Willingness to do detail 
work,” is the way Joe Hatcher, 
managing editor, "Nashville Ten- 
nessean, sees women’s advan- 


tage. 

A. H,. Kirchhofer, Buffalo Eve- 
ning News managing editor, de- 
velops this point by crediting 
women with “tact, sympathy, 
understanding, interest.” 

‘Nosiness and Gall’ 

Ralph (Casey) Shawhan, city 
edi : 4 4 the Los' Angeles Mir- 
ror, women’s newspaper as- 
sets thus: “Inquisitiveness, in- 
ay in seeing women’s an- 
= in the news, getting tough 

terviews with men, handling 

women in crime stories, pro- 
viding ideas for features, cov- 
ering 4 <™ 
mham, editor of 
2 Christian Science Monitor, 
cites “women’s impersonal 
craftsmanship” as their most 
valuable asset in a newsroom. 

“Can’t think of any” was the 
left-handed tribute of one ex- 
ecutive who tells us, under- 
standably, he wants to remain 
unnamed here. 
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“Pleasant personalitio’. were 
mention’ ealtor, = Dis- 
m He = gy Wy 
women’s —_— and to turn out 


clean 
ie ie demas nosiness and 
gall” = — 


ond ty & sinspoken oe }. 


them on the negative side, 
here’s their chance to find out. 
One critic who wants to re- 
main anonymous dismissed in 
short order the — Sa cme 
what particular c 
most reduce women’s ~ yy a 
a news staff. “Bein: 
enough,” 
Several others referred only to 
“sex.” C. A. eed, man- 


sy Little Rock. editor, Columbus Dis- 

T. E. Cor assistant man- patch, commented chivalrously: 

editor, Portland (Me.) “They're feminine, God bless 
Press-Herald, called this, 


more 
“natural inquisitive- 


ness. 

They're “good at handling hu- 
interest, ving the 
‘women’s view,” ofearved Rob- 
ert C. Notson, managing editor, 
the Oregonian, Po: d. His 
assi: Edward M. Miller, 
“They bring an under- 
standing and warmth of feeling 

~- lackin in men.” 
rkpatrick, managing 
wae” Adlets Journal, men- 
tioned “intuition and feeling. eg 

Charles A. Merrill, acting 
managing editor, Boston Globe, 
picked their “new and fresher 
point of hog different inter- 
ests, lighter style. 

Women’s ability to draw out 
news sources who prefer them 
to men reporters was pointed 
out by Maurice Fischer, assis- 
— city editor, Chicago Daily 


S. 
James D. Turnbaugh, city edi- 
Kansas City 


tor, 
“their ability to go places men 
can’t go.” 


Why Women ‘Click’ 

Some of the men express in 
more elemental language their 
ideas of the reasons that women 
“click” in news rooms 
—— ‘w pom E out as , Edward 

lurray, managing 0) 
Angeles Mirror. The Loulsollte 
Times’ managing editor, A. Y. 
Aronson, softened it ts 
with his reference to “the f 
male sex.” 

One unconvinced south 
pom eee perhaps, po ‘his 

“passed 


by: the South’s 
traditional > gallantry, asked, 
“Who says they are valuable?” 
He a tted havi only one 
outside of 


woman on his sta: 
specialized K... A depart- 
ments but asked that his name 
be withheld lest perhaps other 
women mob him. 

Not impressed with the sex 
angle were two Pacific Coast 
executives, eae < . Sterling, 
managing editor o: the Oregon 
Journal, Portland, am Bern 
Jacobson, city ed 
Post-Intelligencer. Women’s 
strongest points of journalistic 
usefulness, Mr. por y B io 
are their “interest and ind: 
not aff by sex.” Mr. pw f 
son puts it this way: “Compe- 
tent women reporters have the 
same characteristics as men re- 
porters and cannot be judged 
separately.” 

On the Negative Side 

So far, so good; but editors 
were hurling brickbats as well 
as tossing bouquets at the 
women in their editorial com- 
ments. And if the “newshens,” 
actual or would-be, really want 
to know what the men think of 


Star, chose torial 


S. membership 


Several of the executives re- 
ferred to the women’s “inability 
to take criticism.” Among these 
R. Shoals, Roches- 


icle; John McConaugh, 
State Journal, Columbus; R 
= C. Notson, the Oregonian. 
r. Notson spoke specifically of 
waiioalty in accepting criti- 
cism on other than personal 
terms. 

“Inability to work with other 
women” was the way Norman 
E. Isaacs, managing Zaitor, St. 
Louis Star-Times, expressed it, 
pointing out a weakness noted 
by several other executives. 
“Jealousy of other women, and 
oe was the criticism 
of T. E. Cousins, Portland (Me.) 
Press-Herald. An _unsign 
comment from Tampa, Fia., 
echoed this opinion. 

John Bruce, San Francisco 
Chronicle city editor (now edi- 
writer), who joined with 
others of the men in lamenting 
women’s inability to accept 
criticism, softened his blow by 
expressing his refusal to be- 
lieve in any “great differences” 
of the sexes. 

That women can’t be sent on 
all types of assignments reduces 
their newsroom value in the 


Kansas City Star’s 
Turn! 


bau: 
adding that “there are . lot of 
places Gy can’t go where men 
can.” le had recognized, as 
noted dae that they could go 
places where men 


ey are not yet accepted,” 
said one New England execu- 
tive, — —s “in all 
places by all people. They are 


ctims of cust 


ations 
work.” 
‘Emotions’, Lack of Initiative 
“Emotions” ot" —_ 
inset ted 
by several ene ~ a. 
Seats Manat "ea Sins 
wien M. Cummins, Ohio State 
G. Harris, Little 
Rock, k.; who mentions 
bo “easily ruffled tempera- 


ents. 
meLack of initiative” and “lack 
of imagination” go on women’s 
debit side, in the ee ele ot 
orhert RA com, yay ing 
tor, Washington ven 
Wendell Phillippi, 
indianapolis 
m Ragan, managing editor 
— (N. C.) News and Ob- 


“Several of the executives 
consider marriage a “menace” 
the continued usefulness of 
psec in metropolitan news- 


one, preferring to be un- 
named, draws the line seas 
staff women who ma “Too 
many of our employes,” 
served, “get married and have 
| age me “Then ff are late in 

mornings; they repea’ 
ask for extra time for lunch; 
they want permission to g0 
home early; their absence rec- 
ord mounts (their husband's 
sick, the baby has measles, or 
they are “~ - have another 
baby). minds are at 
home, not ‘on thelr work.” 

Frederick Ware, managing 
editor, Omaha World-Heral 
summed 
“Women gues = ” in his opin 
fon, “are not as objective as 
men; do not have political and 
economic interests; are less 
serious, less analytical.” 

The Nashville Tennessean’s 


paper business is “too tough for 
most women” but concedes that 
“the few who are good and rug- 
ged are very valuable.” 

He was echoed ws a 





Woman Admitted 


To Association 


First woman to be named to 
in the American 
Association of Sunday and Fea- 
ture Editors is Paula Clark, 
Sunday editor of the Miami 
(Fla.) Herald 

This was announced by Stan- 
ley Horstman, assistant manag- 
ing editor of This Week Maga- 
zine, who is secretary of the 
association. George Beebe of 
the Miami Herald is AASFE 
president. 

Miss Clark taught school be- 
fore entering newspaper work 
as women’s editor of the Miami 
Daily News. She later was 
night editor of the Miami As- 
sociated Press bureau and Sun- 
day editor of the Salt Lake City 
Tribune. 


wi = 
who ene that “the s 
number (of women) who are 
good are generally very good, 
but the others are not wo 
fooling with 

Not Serious About Work 


Women have failed to con 
vince several of the men execu 
tives that, in the mass, they are 
serious about newspaper w 
as a career. 

As Wallace Lomoe, Milwaw 
kee Journal managing editor, 
sees it: “Men enter newspa 
work as a life career. 

rls consider it as a age 

t is difficult for girls to thi 
of themselves as part of any 
organization. Aside from the 
specialties such as women’s OF 
society departments and aside 
from a few who stay on as 8 
newspaper ‘men,’ girls have & 
rather transient status in the 
(Conti d on page 73) 
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Women in Journalism 


continued from page 72 


business. Our turnover is con- 
In oe gy od 
years 

work, says City caitor n 
Tilden, Arkansas Democrat, h 
has known “only one woman re- 
capable of holding her 

own with men on any type of 





where 
better job than men. 
Ralph Shawhan, Los Angeles, 
+ ages BL previously, — that 
his 0} is “particu 
tial” rt women in the news re- 
porting end of the business. 
“Until recently,” he said, “we 
had women reporters on crimi- 
nal courts, schools, general as- 
signments, high-power color 
stories = assistant on a news 
din of column as well as han- 
~~ -_ films, fashions or fea- 


Se "ale difficulty, I be- 
lieve, with women getting jobs 
with city editors is that city 
editors feel they have to pam- 
per women. Also, that one 
woman is enough. She can be 
the ‘queen bee.’ Most city edi- 


tors fear the trouble two 
women, in competing, may 
cause.” 


The same thou ght was ex- 


je Soun SS 


spaper was founded by a 
woman, Mrs. El Patterson 
now is another, 


staff of 50 or more, mostly men 
This intrepid veteran of the 
newsroom has } written a 
book about her own o-_ 

ences. She has done all th 
erous, ‘urty, jobs that fall 

to the lot of the metropolitan 
a cae ae the toughest 
ers of vari- 
ous types. She has worked, suf- 
fered, and fought for her news. 
She puts in a long - 0-hour wo 

right. now, s' 

five in the a Probably 
she agrees with — who con- 
tend that there is no sex in 
newspaper work; some men 
have what it takes on a news 
staff; some women also have it. 
Admit » men - still in 
an overwhi jority in 
hoy big-city newsrooms, an and in 
o immediate danger of being 
Griven off their beats or out of 
their seats by the females who 


have invaded their formerly & 


Eve-less — But that woman- 
less Eden is a thing of the past. 

Probably ng executives are 
not going be able to do 
much iy keeping some of 
their really best women staffers 


iB from deserti: th ‘wsroom 
fon director, Dalles’ Tex) 2 hon careers. Mr. 

n » . - 
News, who recalled that “dur- Lomoe_ of waukee said: 


ing 20 years as city editor of 
paper I observed that it 
was hard for women reporters 

to handle news impartiallv if 
they especially liked or 
the news source. This was true 
to a much less extent in male 
reporters.” 

Lipstick Before Story 

That women reporters “have 
to run to the girls’ room to get 
hat and coat and put on lip- 
stick before going to a fire or 
similar hurry-up job” was ad 
moaned by one city editor who 
wants to be eT 

Women got a nod of approval 
from Ned ‘xitchison, alty editor 
of the Miami (Fla.) Herald. 
Said he: “Some of ‘our ‘m0 = 
capable reporters are 
We have found them willing, 
agree and FT ‘work- 

ers, as a general 

Willing to give the: rls an 
even break is es = McKinney, 
assistant to the Denver ‘Post’s 
publisher, Palmer Hoyt. He ob- 
serves: “We go on the theory 
that a good newspaperwoman is 
& good newspaper employe. We 
would hire a good newspaper- 
woman in ee toa = 


hewspaperman, good ‘ws- 
Paperman in preference ". a 
newspaperwoman. Be- 


poor 

tween a good newspaperman 
and. a good n newspaperw: ———. 
we'd choose according the 
talents and capabilities of each 
and the job we had to fill, just 
as we would if we were choos- 
between two men or two 

women for a single job.” 
E. Tankersley, executive 
city editor, Washington (D. C.) 
Times-Herald, wrote similarly: 
e hire persons who are quali- 
led, regardless of sex. Our 


“They (the newswomen) are 
cln a headache, and be 
often wonderful. And 


one for 
more than 20 years 


He Writes Editorials 


From Hospital Bed 

READING, Pa. — he 
was confined to the Lakenau 
Hospital in Philadelphia for a 
serious operation, Herbert C. 
Kohler, veteran managing edi- 
4 ¢ = ——s. Times, did 
not forget either the paper or 
an old friend. - 

An hour before he was to be 
operated on, Mr. Kohler wrote 
a laudatory editorial — Ger- 
ber Schafer, a friend of many 
years standing who died re- 
cently. 

Mr. Kohler left the editorial 
with his wife just before “i 
into the operating ~— 2 
she brought it to 
Despite a serious fines Bt Me. 
Kohler has > kept in iy 





Most Exciting Stories 


continued from page 11 . 





of it all’ and get me a legitimate 
job’ in an airplane factory. The 
head hostess finally tore us epart 
because it wasn’t ‘good to have 
one boy take up one girl’s time 
all evening.’ 

“The piece de resistance oc- 
curred when I arrived back ‘a 
the pen and handed my collect- 
ed fckets to our photographer 
who passed by the booth at that 
moments. One of my sister-host- 
esses remarked, ‘Gee it’s the 

poor ng first night and that 
tom te taking her dough from 
her — 


Lerrn, Associated 
Press: “There's nothing more ex- 
citing than a break that gives 


you a story just when you've 
d you aren’t going to get 
one. ... (At a tenement fire) I 


was to get a feature about the 
reactions of those whose rela- 
tives were buried in the rubble. 
“Everyone was hel a 
Police officer who pro 
send around any relatives a 
spotted, and the reporters actu- 
ally covering the progress of the 
isly A cop suggested 
that I try a nenshe fe — But 
the huddle around the bar con- 
sisted only of people who knew 
someone who knew someone. 
Then a teen-age boy mentioned 
tairs has 


somebody in there.’ 
up a — of steps and walked 
into m ad. 

“A 30-year-old women sat in 
her kitchen and stared at her 
baby in its cardboard cradle. In 
the front room sat her — 
staring out the window et his 
former home. He had come back 


to find his wife and daugh’ 


Close Shave 

PHYLLIs BATTELLE, Internation- 
al News Service: “ first as- 
signment was an almost-just- 
missed affair all the way round. 
I Ss agg everything that 

uses, subways, coast 
gone cutters, Cunard ships and 
deadlines. 

“I ran for the bus and it 
brought me to work just in time 
to pick up the = and 
leave again. . made time on 
the subway steps and 
caught an express to W 
Street. Lucky I did, because 
the inconsistent press cutter left 
10 minutes early. Next almost- 
miss was the deck of the Queen 
Elizabeth which I boarded after 
losing some pride and three 





contact with thi pap 
telephone, or messengers 

r. Kohler has been with 
the Times since 1923 and was 
named —" editor in 1939. 


Dr. Bush Wins Award 
San Francisco — Dr, Chilton 
R. Bush, director, Institute of 
Journalism Studies, Stanford 
University, is recipient of the 
7 annual award to be given 
the Northern California 
Chapter of the American Mar- 
keting Association, in recogni- 
tion of his fifth annual “Reader- 
ship Studies of Home Town 
Newspapers.” 
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rungs of the ladder... . Then, 

I was naive and nerv- 
ous and new, I hung around 
the proper stateroom an hour 
longer than other reporters and 
got a few exclusive quotes for 


my story. 

“Followed the race back to 
the office, the struggle for words 
and the last ‘close one’ of the 
day. I made the day wire three 
minutes before it closed. All 
that for an interview with Mae 
West!” 

CECILY BROWNSTONE, 
ciated Press Food Editor: ASA 
though there’s plenty of excite- 
ment in both g part in and 
watching the varied New York 
food scene from day to day, ts 


the out-of-the-way 


nesian seamen ae 
the Netherlands government. It 
was quite a thrill when we final- 
ly oa down at the large table 
and Javanese boys —— 

course after course. But best of 
all, for once there was no con- 
to try to 


us 
seen them prepared from 
scratch, and most important of 
all—to a food editor—I had the 
recipes safely tucked under my 


It!” 


March 25 Is Deadline 
For Education Entries 


The Education Writers Asso- 
announced it will 


March 25. 
ann will be given for (1) 
article or series of 


ine io = ‘s of gen- 
or es in a magazine 
eral circulation, a radio or tele- 


vision program or carried » 2. 
wire service; (3) ou 


newspaper or magazine. 
Judges te be rloyd Taylor, 
ector 0; American Press 


tional program, luding the 
Voice of America, production 

and distribution of publications 
= documentary and 
public affairs offices in United 
States missions - 75 countries. 


3 Veterans F eted 


Burra.o, N. Y.—Three retired 
employes of the Buffalo Cour- 
ier-Express were honored at a 
testimonial dinner. They are 
Billy Kelly, former sports edi- 
tor who now confines his duties 
to writing a column; Raymond 
R. LaPointe, advertising produc- 
tion clerk for 34 years, and Ed- 
ward G. eiser, press room 
foreman. 
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Scripps-Howard Staff 
Helps Leukemia Victim 


INDIANAPOLIS — The telephone 
Tang on the Indianapolis Times 
i the afternoon 
stant City Edi- 
tor Larry Piper answered the 
call. It was from Earl Dun- 
away, an employe of the Allison 
Division of General Motors. 

his son, Gerald, was 
near death with leukemia. He 
had read about the wonder drug 
ACTH and wondered if any 
could be had. 

Mr. Piper left a memo for the 
Sunday staff, Assistant Manag- 
ing Editor Ed Heinke sent Re- 
porter Carl. Henn to interview 
Mr. Dunaway, take a look at 
the case, call the doctor and 
write a story for the paper in 
addition — every pos- 


sibility 

Mr. Heinke also __called 
Scripps-Howard Promotion Edi- 
Charles Schneider in New 
¥erk City ed: “Is there 
or isn’t there some of the drug 
available to treat pac If so, 
Sloan mek Hospital “where 
ering ere 

the drug was discovered 


Promotion Contact 

Mr. Schneider got to work 
at midnight. There was only a 
small amount of the drug on 
and it was being used on 
patients. . Maybe in .a month, 

~~ promised. 
In the meantime, Jerry’s doc- 
fer was told to send a fail tran- 
script of the case to the Sloan- 
Kettering Hospital and the 


At _—s Jan. 25, Mr. 
Schneider again called the 
Times City Desk. 

“The drug is available for 


Jerry,” he said. 

A hectic few hours began. 

The Times called jer doc- 
tor and offered financial assis- 
tance to send the boy to New 
York. Donna Mikels, veteran 
reporter, was assigned to go 
along. 


Run Into Bad Weather. 
a stretcher loaded 
Jerry into a TWA Constellation. 

The plane left at 4:17 p.m. 
———- weather threatened the 
ercy flight. The big airliner 
Gaotiod over New Pig City for 

an hour — > land. 

by at 


bulances standing 
both LaGuardia Airport and 
Newark 

Finally at 9: 15 o2. the big 
ship came down at LaGuardia. 
Jerry was taken to 


Back home Times readers 
cheered, rar began 
organized pray’ 

As one lad, a aoe of Jerry’s, 
told his mother: 

“We're gonna bust Heaven 
wide open.” 


‘City Desk’ Is Always 
On Job in Gainesville 

GAINESVILLE, Fla.— Whether 
it’s a homeless war bride with 
two er or a $150,000 Boys’ 

lub, nothi: ng is too big in com- 
munity service for the Gaines- 
ville Sun and its city editor, 
Ash Wing. 

It began last spring when Mr. 
Wing, veteran newsman, re- 
turned to the Sun after doing 
stints as sports editor of the 
Tallahassee Democrat, manag- 
ing editor of the Orlando Morn- 
ing Sentinel, and editor of the 
Florida Feature Section for 
John Try. 

His return to Gainesville oc- 
curred just as Marie Antoinette 
Dampier, a Belgian war bride, 
found herself stranded with two 
children without food, 
money, or a roof over their 
heads—and unable to speak 
English. Her husband was in 
jail for a car theft. 

Mr. Wing told the story in his 
daily “City Desk” column, less 
than two weeks old. Then 
things began to pop. First, it 
was a trailer for the family; 
then food, clothing, money, and 
eight cases of milk; next an ice 
box and a year’s supply of ice. 
And baby clothes and furniture. 
In three days, Marie and her 
brood were set up in grand 
style. The fourth day Mr. ‘Wing 
had to ask Sun readers to stop 
sending more gifts. 

few weeks later, Marie 
found a job tutoring German. 
When she said she wanted a di- 
vorce, Mr. Wing arranged for 
an attorney to represent her 
without charge. And “City 
Desk” became the talk of the 


town. 

Another major easton past 
up when 350 children outside 
the ge 2 limits were without a 
eo = play. . Wing got 

busy. His stories produced a 
crew of students from the Uni- 
versity of Florida, the sheriff, 

a local contractor—all 
willing to help. A man in 
Cleveland donated a piece of 
property and within a few 
weeks there was a complete 
playground. 

Before the month was up, Mr. 
Wing wrote a column on “What 
Gainesville Needs Is A Boys’ 
Club,” “followed by other col- 
of juvenile delinquency 


cases , the Gainesville 
Boys’ Club is a corporation 
with nearly $100,000—all do- 
nated. 

ara as be da 
year-o) was eld in 
the jail with adult 


county j 
prisoners, he pointed the finger 





= Bn apes at a: 
po al 


pom _ the g ay~ 
jail is outfitted with a 4 
type juvenile oe” 

He an r-old 
woman, ae elthout 
friends, find a new home, and 
new friends aie sent her flow- 
ers and candy when they read 
of her plight in “City Desk”: 
he gets bicycles for boys and 
girls who need them but can’t 
afford them. 

Typical of Mr. Wing's feel- 
ings toward his pet Boys’ Club 
is his answer to a mother’s 
question: “What are you go- 
ing to do for the girls of Gaines- 

e?” 


“If we give the girls good 
boys as companions, we'll have 
good girls,” was his reply. 


‘The Pete Briggs Story’ 

OELWEIN, Ia.—When the Oel- 
wein Daily Register printed a 
story that its staff calls “The 
Pete Briggs Story,” it started 
a flood of voluntary contribu- 
tions which totaled over $675 
as a Christmas present for an 
- ae -totally blind man. 

The contributions came most- 
ly in $1 bills and were received 
from cities like Des Moines and 
Waterloo, which are far beyond 
the paper’s circulation area. 

“The Pete Briggs Story” start- 
ed when the Register ran a fea- 
ture on Pete Briggs, 37, a for- 
mer_ railroad worker, who 
would be spending his first 
Christmas in almost complete 
darkness. 

Betty Wittmer, the Register 
staff writer who handled the 
original story, was put in 
charge of the collection and 
from then on she was kept busy 
keeping track of the donors. 


Home for Non-Veteran 

Warrreury, Conn.—An arthri- 
tis-stricken policeman, his wife 
and their pn children have a 
five-room apartment as the re- 
sult of the news judgment of 
C. Russell Sumpf, assistant city 
editor of the American. 

Mr. Sumpf broadcast the 
plight of Patrolman and Mrs. 
Donald Hart Jan. 26 on his 
newscast over WBRY, owned 
by the Republican-American. 
Stories on the family’s predica- 
ment were printed in the Amer- 
ican and more appeals were 
broadcast. 

The Waterbury Housing Au- 
thority, at a special meeting, de- 
clared the case was an “extreme 
emergency” and relaxed the 
regulation to let Mr. Hart be- 
come the first non-veteran given 
a home at a housing project. 

= 


Gomer T. Davies, 95, 


Continues Active 

Concorpia, Kan. — Gomer = 
Davies, veteran Kansas new: 
perman, observed his 95th birth 
day Jan. 25. No celebration was 
held but greetings poured in 
from all over the United States. 

Mr. Davies, editor and pub- 
lisher of the weekly Concordia 
Kansan, has been in ill health 
the last three years, but still 
writes some of the editorials for 
his newspaper. He has been in 
the newspaper business in Kan- 
sas 66 years. 


crus Union Assails. 
Advertising by 
Bell System 


WasuincTon — The Communi- 
cations Workers of America has 
asked the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission and 48 state 
regulatory bodies to investigate 
“the wave of anti-union adver- 
tising” being placed in newspa- 
pers throughout the country. 

CWA-CIO, —- in dis- 
pute with the Bell System over 
wage increases and other con- 
tract matters, asked the rate 
making bodies to rule whether 
this advertising is a “properly 
allowable operating expense to 
be paid for by the public.” 

CWA President Joseph A. 
Beirne said: 

“We are not asking the com- 
missions to decide the strike 
issue. Nor are we asking them 
to decide whether the ad copy 
presents a correct picture of the 
facts. 

“We, are, though, asking that 
you rule on whether advertising 
aimed specifically at prevention 
of wage improvement in the 
telephone industry is a properly 
allowable operating expense to 
be paid for by the telephone 
using public... . 

“The Bell System has spent 
$70,000,000 in advertising in the 
past four years. This money, or 
a good part of it could, in our 
opinion better be spent in cor 
recting some of the intolerable 
wage levels and unsatisfactory 

working conditions which pre 
vail in the —" 


Dailies’ Fund Floods 
Homeless Woman 
Newrort News, Va.—The 
oddest ——— font as 
here could recall finally has 
ended—ten days after the Pen- 


insula Newspapers begged their 
readers to stop their contribu- 


Le 

y final count, readers con- 
tributed $1,017. 55 for Mrs. Mar- 
garet Leigh, elderly Christmas- 
time visitor eae ay ee 
$795, every Long & e » 
a ——_ yi the down 


Mrs. ‘“ et 
Ss. 
5 fort on to 


use the $ 
nursing home in which f 4 
would live out her life. 


ag K no relatives and ait 


a short item in the Times- 

Herald, afternoon per, 
of Mrs. Leigh’s plight. Re 
illness in the 


Daily Press, morning, 

that there was 

family with which Mrs. Leigh 
was staying and she couldn’t re- 
main there. 


Managing Editor ewes E. 
Lee began planning the cam- 


<— 
mtributions rolled in. At 
the end of a week, the $795 had 
been reached. 
Mrs. Leigh and both 

rs asked thet contributions 
be halted. But the Peninsula 
had been touc Mrs. 
Leigh’s story and donations com 
tinued. 
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Walter E. Clark, 


‘Charleston Mail 


Publisher, Dies 


N, W. Va—Walter 


CHARLESTO 
Eli Clark, owner and editor of News Service 
‘in World War I and had served 


the Charleston. Daily Mail and 
former governor of , died 
here Feb. 4. 


Mr. Clark, who was 81 years 
old on Jan. 7, died about two 
hours after he had been strick- 
en. with a heart attack at his 
home. He made his last visit 
to his office a day before he 


died. 

After serving more than two 
mer as governor of Alaska, Mr. 
Clark came to Ch arleston in 
1914. He was a native of Ash- 
ford, Conn. 

In the early 1900’s, Mr. Clark 
prospected for gold in Alaska 
and held pride in being one of 
the “sourdoughs” who _ helped 
develop the territory. He was 
appointed to the governorship 
‘by President Taft. 

Mr. Clark was a former tele- 
graph editor of the Washington 
(D. C.) Times and former Wash- 
ington correspondent for the 
New York Commercial Adver- 
tiser, New York Sun, Seattle 


Post-Intelligencer and Toronto 


lobe. 

His newspaper career was 
started in Hartford, Conn., on 
the Post after his graduation 
from Wesleyan University. In 
1945, he was awarded the hon- 
orary degree of doctor of letters 
from Wesleyan. 

recent years, Mr. Clark 
confined his writing principally 
to the column, “At This Hour,” 
a front-page editorial. Occa- 
sionally he submitted news sto- 
ries “just | to keep in touch with 
the news.” His last story two 
weeks ago concerned plans for 
= ‘1950 Rose Show 

A daughter, Juliet Staunton 
Clark, is a — of the Daily 
Mail society 


Col. Richard Beirne 
Of Covington Dies 

Bn neg Va—Col. Richard 

Beirne, 67, founder and for 

28 years publisher and editor of 
‘the Covington Virginian, died 
Feb. 6 at = Veteran hospital in 
Biloxi, M: 

Golgnel ‘Beirne was noted for 
his liberal ideas which were re- 
flected in his daily paper. He 
was a son of the late R. F. 
Beirne, Sr., who, as far as rec- 
ords disclose, fought the last 
duel in the state of Virginia. 

Richerd F. Beirne, in his early 
manhood, entered newspaper 
work as a reporter in Baltimore, 
and later in Richmond before 
joining the staff of the Asso- 
a Press in New Orleans in 


The following year, he became 
manager of the Associated 
Press Bureau at Louisville and 
—— Lh a 1913, when 


; = ition 
aa s an in Covington, 
where he had purchased the 


Covington Dispatch, a weekly 
Paper. He oe this paper 
into a daily, des ine ated as the 
a Virginian, on Aug. 
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Obituary 
Jack Dapswetu, 55, publisher 
of the Waycross (Ga.) Adver- 
tiser, Feb. 2. He was a war 


correspondent of International 
in the Far East 





on the San Francisco Chronicle, 
Chicago American, Chicag: 
ald, New. York Daily — and 
St. Petersburg oo lag . In 
1924, he o: ~~ of 
weekly papers in eight Florida 
towns. 

ALEXANDER A. GAGLIARDI, who 
retired last summer as an edi 
tor with the Bell Syndicate in 
New York, at his home in Ham- 
den, Conn., Feb. 5. He was edi- 
tor and publisher of the Ham- 
den (Conn.) Times- Observer 
from 1938 to 1942. 

Mrs. MINNIE MICKEL, 82, Feb. 
3, in New York City, where she 
was spending the winter with 
her son, Blanchard P. Mickel, 
superintendent of United Press 
bureaus. Since 1890, she and 
her husband, the late Ben L. 
Mickel, thad edited the Soldier 
(Kan.) Clipper. 

Lieut. Compr. HArwoop HULL, 
65, U. S. N. R., retired, former 
newspaper man and Navy pub- 
lic information officer, Feb. 5, 
in New Orleans. After serving 
as_a reporter on the Louisville 
(Ky.) Courier-Journal and the 
Brooklyn Eagle, he went to San 
Juan as secretary to George R. 
Colton, then Governor of Puer- 
to Rico. He was a correspondent 
for the New York Times and 
for the Associated Press in 
Puerto Rico for many years. 

FRANK LAURIE ADOLPH, busi- 
ness manager and president of 
the Virginia Gazette, Williams- 
burg, Va., Feb. 2. Mr. Adolph 
went to Williamsburg in 1930 
to become associated with his 
father-in-law, the late J. A. Os- 
borne, Sr., in the publication 
of the Gazette. 

JaNnET MacRorge, former 
newspaper reporter and feature 
writer, Feb. 4, in New York. 
From 1918 to 1924, she was on 
the staff of the Newark (N. J.) 
Star Eagle and later was editor 
of the woman’s page. 

Leroy B. (“Lee”) Casapy, 61 
circulation supervisor of the 
- Francisco (Calif.) Examin- 

and brother of James B. 

(“Jabe”) Casady, the circula- 
tion manager, Feb. 4, in Palo 
Alto, Calif. Mr. Casady had 
been with the Examiner eight 
years and previously had served 
the Denver (Colo.) Post. 

Guy. C. Hamutton, 70, retired 
general manager of the Mc- 
Clatchy newspapers and radio 
stations, Jan. 27, at his Sacra- 
mento, Calif., home. 

Joun WA.Lpo Harris, 57, re- 
porter for Kelso, Wash., news- 
papers for 35 years, Jan. 29, in 
a Portland, Ore., veterans’ hos- 
pital. 

Harry O. STEPHENS, 91, one of 
the founders of the Toronto 
Daily Star, Feb. 1, in Toronto. 
He and 24 associates resigned 
from. the old Toronto News on a 
wage disagreement and 
the Star on Nov. 3, 1892. Ste- 
phens was a compositor on the 


Paper, .w bought by the late 
Joseph E. Atkinson. 


FRANK B. Duryea, 70, former 
circulation of the 
Se" Eacbung vis inden 

a a - 
dent, Feb. 1, in St, Petersburg. 


DANIEL Mamnne Faissre, 55, 
former editor and publisher of 


the old Schoharie (N. Y.) Re- umnist 


publican, Jan. 29, at his home in 
Albany, N. ‘Y. 

Georce W. GranaM, 76, father 
of John W. Graham, general 
manager of the West Virginia 
Newspaper Publishing Co., Mor- 
gantown, W. Va., and of Mrs. 
H, L. Chernoff, wife of the man- 


- ager of the San Diego (Calif.) 


Journal, Jan. 25, at his home in 


Mansfield, O. 

P. L. Cuark, editor of the 
Norwich (N. Y.) Sun, Feb. 5, 
of injuries received in an auto- 
‘mobile accident Jan. 26. 
Clark, who had joined the pa- 
per nearly 40 years ago, was 
also secre of the Norwich 
Publishing Co. 

s 


Reporters Find 
Their Pictures 
In Raided House 


PorTLAND, Ore. — Reporters 
and photographers were in for 
a a en they went 
along on the raid of an alleged 
bawdy house. Prominently dis- 
played on a wail in the house 
were 29 pictures of themselves 
and other reporters and pho- 
tographers from the Oregonian 
and the Journal. 

Photographs were mounted on 
a large card. Also found was a 
list of names of Portland re- 
porters and a list of taxicab 
drivers’ names and telephone 
numbers. 

The raid was conducted by 
Sheriff Terry Schrunk and six 
deputies and officers from . the 
district attorney’s staff and the 
state liquor control commission. 

Last year, new press passes 
were issued by the sheriff's of- 
fice. New pictures were taken 
by an employe in the identifica- 
tion bureau. Duplicates of these 
pictures were the ones on dis- 
play on the premises raided. 


, The pictures were made during 


Mike Elliott’s tenure of office as 
sheriff. He was recall 
year. 

Evidence indicates the photo- 
graphs were made from nega- 
tives which disappeared from 
the identification bureau during 
a period from July 7 to Aug. 5, 
1949, when Stanley MacDonald, 
head of the bureau, was er 
suspension at Elliott’s order. 

Said ex-Sheriff Elliott: “I 
don’t know a thing about it.” 

s 


Study Legal Reform 


RateicH, N. C.—Herbert 
a. recently retired editor 
and oy of the Elizabeth 
City Dai dvance; H. Galt 
Braxton, Waites of the Kinston 
Free Press, and Henry Kendall, 
editor of the Greensboro Dai 


Commi: 
for Improving Administration 
of Justice. 


several. years, died Feb. 6. 
He had been in ill health for 
two years. 

A widely-known newspaper- 
man, Mr. Lewis oe ae — 
nett Newspapers work- 
ing at first in the general edi- 
torial office in Rochester. After 
making an extensive survey of 
readers’ opinions as to -this 
city’s newspapers, he was ap- 

inted edi 

nickerbocker Press, a.m., 
Albany Evening News in 1935. 
The two papers were consoli- 
dated in 1937 as the Knicker- 
bocker News; p.m., the 
Hi - owned Times - Union 
shifted from p.m. to a.m. and 
Sunday. 

A few years later, Mr. Lewis 
assumed ‘the éditorship of the 
editorial page and wrote a per- 
sonal column. 

A native of Pittston, Pa., and 


Gazette. He went to the Phila- 
delphia Evening Ledger as war 
editor, then to kev York where 
he became foreign editor of the 
Globe in 1919. He moved over 


night manag’ 
World, a nae = my: when that 
paper folded. He then became 
assistant managi: 
-Post until he 

of the late M. V. Atwood, = 
nett news and editorial director. 

s 


MacArthur's Aide 
Strikes Reporter 


Tokyo — Peter ee enees 
United Press ss ent, we: 
struck Feb. 6 by Capt. Walter 
Pennino of Boston, a public in- 
formation officer on General 
MacArthur’s staff, in an argu- 
ment over a story the reporter 
filed the day before at Kyoto, 
where three news a — 
respondents were left behi = 
a plane carrying the joint chic 
of staff. 

The Army captain claimed the 
correspondents overslept, missed 
the first of two planes carryin; 
the joint chiefs and then tri 
unsuccessfully to obtain , 
— on the second. Ca - 
nino said he pulled Kalis- 
cher’s glasses off and struck him 
several times. He said he later 
apologized to the U. P. corres- 
pondent, but added he was not 
sorry he became angry. 

“In response to inquiries by 
other press services, we + - 
ing here that Kalischer is 
pressing charges and as oo a = 
mcerned the incident is 


not imply we con- 
done such tactics.” 


Detroit Paper 
Says Herbert 
Is Inaccurate 


Detrroir— The ‘Detroit Free 
Ag this week rege Frage 
erbert, managing oO 

the Quincy (Mass.) Patriot 
Ledger, for “inaccurate report- 


e criticism came in answer 
by Mr. Herbert 


singled out th 
what he called “a typical case 
. ++ Of how many newspapers 
run columns of junk about what 
goes on in > * iene ” (E&P, 


Feb. 4; pa 
“Most of it,” Mr. Herbert 
said, “is plain bish, 


Press 
cently printed its Sunday maga- 
zine with a big story about the 
happily wedded John Agars. 
The section was printed days 
before it went on sale. the 
ge = page of the same issue had 

Mg the fact thet John 
ye his .wife, Shirley 
Temple, he had decided to get di- 
vo: 


ost un- 
fair in your comments about the 
Free Press.” 

Mr. Stafford enclosed with his 
letter a memorandum from Wil- 
liam J. Coughlin, Sunday Editor 
of the Free Press. This said in 


“John R. Herbert * * * asked 


of 
it would pass the Detroit Free 
Press copy desk?’ 

“Six questions required long 
answers. The seventh would be 
a Fagg ‘No.’” e on 

. Coughlin then pointed out, 
and enclosed a ro’ 


er a 
one Of five showing reactions of 
Hollywood show folk to the “Ice 
Follies of 1950.” 

The cutlines said: “Little 
Mother Shirley gy had 
pleasant words with Ho 
wood photographer Gusting the 
show. Her smiling escort was, 
of course, husband John Agar. 
John—a versatile fellow—is tak- 
ing voice lessons preparatory to 
—— ea film musical with his 

Saad 

Mr. Stafford and Mr. Coughlin 
make no bones about being 


Gun geese a: Seentah ciety 


a Se 
sample of how a newspaper can 
win —_ pay a Oy flee 
“hiss ously.” 
en nen agg Press explanation 

“We should have remembered 
that a Hollywood marriage is 


rnado. this was 
darling, dimpled shirley Te Temple, 
and we never thought S HHE’d do 
to us. * Here's the — 
Press—119 years old, mind 
—compromised by a little Holly 
wood cutie, We ain’t ever going 
to trust an — again.” 


Charlotte News 


Adds Food Section 
Cuartotre, N. C—A Thursday 
food and women’s feature sec- 
tion was launched by the Char- 
lotte News on Jan. 19. The sec- 
tion carries the bulk of the 
week’s grocery store and food 
advertising, but its news con- 


re- tent is not ‘limited to food, with 


ashions and _ general-interest 
women’s features occupying 
much of the section. 

the News’ regular eight- 
column format, the section is in- 
serted in the Thursday evening 
editions. Woman’s tor Freck 
Sproles directs preparation of 
the section’s news content. 


CLASSIFIED 
ADS 


SITUATION WANTED 
(Cash with Order) 
1 time—$.50 per line 
*4 times—$.40 per line 
HELP WANTED AND 
ALL OTHER — 
1 tim 1.00 per line 
*2 times—$.90 per line 
*4 times—$.80 per line 
“For consecutive insertions of same 


copy. 
3 fines minimum. 
Count ——— five, & letter 


Ads with white space ate type of 
. Caps and over computed on agate 
measure basis of 14 lines per colums 


ib. 
Oount four words for box number. 
No abbreviations. 











There is an — charge of 15 
cents for the use of a box number on 
each order. Postage charges incurred 
for forwarding PACKAGES will be 


ry ‘ 

Forms close Wednesday noon. 
WHEN ena — ADS, 
please address them as fo! 


llows: Box 
mo —t ~ ee 1475 
Broadw N. Y. DO 
NOT ‘Sho ORIGINAL MATERIAL. 








CLASSIFIED 
_ADS 





NEWSPAPER—BROKERS 





MAY BROTHERS, ton, N. ¥. 
Established 1914. Newepapers bought 
and sold without 

ARTHUR K. WHYTE 

& Associates 

NEWSPAPER CONSULTANTS 
827 Hilldale Ave. 

Los a 46 





Phon 
Madison ' 62024 

_____Bradshaw_2-4116 _ 

NEWSPAPER VALUATIONS 

Tax and all other le 

A. 8. VAN BE 
446 Ocean Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
WESTERN DAILIES, WEEKLIES 


Downs & Co. 

1046 Washington, Denver, Colorado 
THIS 29-year-old cy cverates on 
the basis of a square deal for buyer 
= a, Weigh A Box 192, Mt. 

er Age ox 5 
Pleasant. Michigan poe 
CONFIDENTIAL 7 ae 
oily Newspaper Pro 
w. Ra Glover Co., Ventura, "Salifernia. 
ita 2 PAP’ ee a 
Servi Successors to ed tal Knox, 
218- 19 “Journal Bldg., Salina, Kansas. 
ESTABLISHED NEWSPAPERS 
with Lbarse Jep records on fair terms 


- R. GA RT 
3937 Orange St., Riverside, Cal. 
Mountain ee & Seathwest 
DAILIES OR WEEKLIES 
Ray E. Mohler & Associates 
312 Boston Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
a pny size ir contact 
ODETT, B Brokers 
Pablichess ~ Many Yea 
P. O. Box 527, San Pecnando,. Calif. 
PROSPEROUS sew, Nebraska, South 
Dakota ena 3. Herman Koch, 
2610 Nebraska St., Sioux City. Towa. 
SPECIALIZING IN SOUTHERN 
investments from 
$3,000 cash up. Client wants daily in 
small or medium city. As a publisher 
I_ know necessity for complete secrecy. 
If for sale, list property igs me. In- 
ge and appraisals. J. B. Snider, 
Bay St. Louis, Miss 
bi app ely DAILIES, WEEKLIES 
. A. Snyder, 3570 Frances Avenue 
Venice, California 


*&kk We are not as much interested 
in sales as is satisfaction. Arthur 
W. Stypes, 625 Market St., San Fran- 
cisco 5, Calif. 


PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


GENERAL LIVESTOCK MAGAZINE 
Covering monthly 15,000 active live- 
stock breeders South, Southern Corn 
Belt and East. Established ten years. 
Excellent potential. Good advertiser 
clientele, both livestock and commer- 
cial. Details to a ed —— 
Box 5091, Editor & Publish 


MAGAZINE FOR SALE, —y or con- 
trolling interest in National © 














Hilldale Ave. Los An- 
m 6-2224 or 

radshaw 2-4116. 

OREGON ae $25,000 


. $7,000 down. Jack L. Stoll, 
4958 Melrose Ave. Los Angeles 27, 
California. 





PUBLICATIONS WANTED 


ATTENTION SOUTHWEST 
Editor -of nationally known emall-city 
daily wants to buy all or part interest 
in solid daily, pectecabty Texas, must 
be in Southwest. Cash “z 8 or as 
you prefer. Can also bring business 
personnel. Nothing unaeee $150,000 
gross, and no brokers, please. Strict- 
est confidence. Box 5082, Editor & 








Publisher. 
NEED SOUTHERN DAILY and 
weekly sales proposals—all price 


ranges—for capable newspaperman 
financially able to Ls Complete per- 
sonal negotiations. Parker Likely, 
60' ‘imes. Bldg., Mat Petersburg, 
Florida. 


WANT TO TAKE IT EASIER! 
After 14 years’ experience, I want 
to acquire ownership in a small 
Could buy small interest now, wo! ork 
rest out, taking responsibilities off 
your shoulders. Thoroughly familiar 
with editorial operation, anxious to 
sink roots and be part of community. 
Box 5095, Editor & Publisher. 








MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


We have a large list of good used 
equipment in our files. Send us your 
requirements. You will save money. 
CROSS FILES 
211 Marion Bldg. 
Cleveland 138, Ohio 


24- Paee mp8, panes, 4 deck. | .. 
. rive, casting 
= “George CO. Oxford, Boise, Idaho, 


ROTOGRAVURE | PRESS 
Joubie former, double tabloid. folder 
steam drums an lower, arran; 
one color and black, maxim’ 
width 53 inches. 

BEN SHULMAN ASSOCIATES, INC. 
500 Fifth Ave., New York Oity 











CUTLI HAMMER 40/8 H.P. two 
motor full automatic newspaper eng 


now available. 
plate type, equivned te te Parallel; two 

are ‘eno head type, wil Ay iso varaltel. 
Each drive will ae Ce a, decks 
single wiathe 1 or 


aad renee, oeatotactorty » 
Waterbury 91, Connecticut. 





250,000 circulation net 
paid; requires $50,000 to $100,000 
additional working capital: opportu- 
nity for experienced publisher. 
5068, Editor & Publisher. 


CALIFORNIA SEMI-WEEKLY 











NEWSPAPER PRESSES 
Tubular, Rotary and Flatbed 
JOHN GRIFFITHS CO., INC. 


11 West 42 Street 
New York — 18 





Los les 46. 
— Madison 6-2224 or Bradshaw 


2-4116 








LEGAL NOTICE 


PURSUANT to the Charter and By- 
Laws, the annual meeting of the 
Stockholders of the Editor & Pub- 
a Company will be held in the 
the Company, Suite 1700, 

ne Tower, Times Square, New 
York 18, N. Y., at 11:00 A. M. on 
d bruary ee 1950, for 








caught with their p 

on ate matter, 
Free Press on Page One 

ea the Sunday edition in ques- 


76 


'e' 
the transaction of such 


EASTERN NEW YORK. County Aap 
in tow: 


1, 000° grossing $15,000, two cualeren, 
excellent plant. Circulation 725. Price 

two-thirds down. MAY 
BROS.. Binghamton, N. Y., 


FLORIDA weekly available, $10,000 
down. Bank or other financial refer- 
ences required by owner. L. Parker 
Likely, 607 Times Bldg., St. Peters- 
warms Florida. 














may legally come before the meeting. 
RLES T. STUART 


January 23, 1950 Secretary 





TE FOR LATEST LIST of news- 
pee Properties for Sale. MAY 
pape OS., Binghamton, New York. 


ITEREOTYPE 
Finds. New Hall Form 
**Dural’’ __ light-weight — 
Chases. Also Cylinder & Job 


Folders and Power Outters (both new 
and used.) Send for Ourrent 


all 
etpmens aif A 
per 


Thomas W.-Hall Company, a 120 
West 42nd 8t., New York 


INTERTYPES: 8—Mod. 
ms Mod. ae main—8 aux. 





—Mod. F2/2—2 main—2 aux. 
LINOTYPES: 1—Mod. ed mags. 
4—Mod. 8—2 & 3 ma, 


1—Mod. prea ITY /90 main—34 aux. 
1—Mod. 26—2 main—2 aux. 


D. C. ARMSTRONG & CO. 





317 N. Broad S8t., Phila. 7, Pa. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER for February 11, 1950 











my 


wn 2sza2”¥rzrxrPyYs 


i aanbitiictmn a bh dh 2 Co se an Ce aap 























MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


LIQUIDATION SALE 
NEWSPAPER PLANT 


FORMERLY OWNED BY 


—NEW YORK SUN— 
280 Broadway, New York 
a 
ALL MOTORS ALTERNATING CURRENT 
2—Hoe 4 Unit Octuple 


Presses—223/,"" cut-off . 


with Ball Bearing and Rubber Rollers) 
uble Wood Junior Autoplates with 
Pots & om gt arth rs Autoshavers, 3— 
Hoe Shave Stereotype Saws, 2—Hoe 
Monarch |! 1} Gollass, gt me hee 2 
Royle Routers, 2—Vi 4—Flat Casters, 
ag le Ink Tanks, Series, 20—Stereo- 
cks, 3—Chain Hoists, 75—Stereo 

= Chases, Ete. 


50 Tons of Stereotype Metal 


44 
Linotypes & Intertypes 
Extra Magazines, Racks, etc. 


190 Fonts Linotype Matrices 


Linotype Kemp Furnace with Auto- 
—_ Margach Water Cooled Pig 
Molds. 


50 Tons of Linotype Metal 
3 Ludlow Machines, 10-Cabinets 
200 Fonts of Ludlow Matrices 





'—Monotype Giant Caster, |—Type- 
making Machine, 5—Monotype 
Straight Composition Casters, 3— 
Material Making Machines, 2—Key- 
boards, Monotype Molds, Mats, Mat 
Cases, etc. 

7 


COMPLETE 
COMPOSING ROOM 


COMPLETE 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING 
DEPARTMENT 


MACHINE SHOP— 
MAILING EQUIPMENT 


44" SEYBOLD POWER PAPER | 46 


CUTTER 


LARGE QUANTITY 
MISCELLANEOUS 
EQUIPMENT 


EVERYTHING PRICED FOR 
QUICK DISPOSAL 
SALE UNDER ian OF: 
PRINTCRAFT 
REPRESENTATIVES 
277 Broadway New York 7, N. Y. 
‘.. Worth 4-1370 
Cable: PRINTREP, N. Y. 


MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT POR SALE 





MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 





MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 





so rAee HOE o Plates wid og 22334. 


inch cutoff. ‘Ld "Drive 


jer! 7 cen 
veyor. Can release about per aber 
1st. Ideal for a newspaper ing 
from flat bed to rotary ration. 


be in 

plant. Better ave! rinting 
results. —_. Palmer lack, Pro- 
duction Man: lo, . 


Amaril! 
Globe-News, for fall information. 





FULL PAGE VANDEROCOOK, no. 
mont = proof press (New, 8 
mon 

ne. rubber rollers, form 2: 
Sell f new price. Mattia. i 
75 Biecmfela A Newark, N. J. 
Hamboldt 5-5560. 


BEN SHULMAN 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 
° 
Newspaper Presses 


Printing Equipment 
Bought and Sold 


& 

Plant Layout 
Mechanical Production 
Service 
At Your Disposal 
* 

Complete Plants Equipped 
Large or Small 





500 Fifth Avenue 
New York 18, N. Y. 
BRyant 9-1132 





HAND PLATE ee, —. = 
— nae vee ty! pum 7 

t Geerae 
oC. "Oxford, Boise. Id daho. aver. — 


MIEHLE Oylinder No. 1, four 
serial — excellent shape, 





be 


Ine., ‘Stroudsburg, 
call” Stroudsburg 820. 


ROTOGRAVURE WEB PRESS. Hines 

units; 2 paper roll stands; one d 
ble standard newspaper and tabloid 
folder. Prints 2 colors and —— 
units can be arranged to print 4 
oolere and henge ang © ad with 68 
inches. inspect: Box 
5060, Editor’ a Pablis her. 


Pa., or 








SPECIAL DISPLAY MACHINE 
42 em Intertype, 8 main 72 channel 

and 8 side 84 channel magasines, se- 
rial — 10,000 with electric pot, 


D. C. ARMSTRONG & co. 
817 North Broad Street, Phila. 7, Pa. 





WHY Pay monet ,~- BR 4 
livery on L & B Heavy Du 
r Turtles 
m machined to 
with rigid ss bra: 
zea specify with half inch cdistment 
lown. With 4-inch cast iron 
whesis in ball bearing swivel fork, 
59.50. Same wheel and —. at 


With 5-inch r wheel 
ball bearing, swivel steel fork, $74.50. 
All peices: FOB. er = ly as- 
sembled and crated es i 
tomers in veges pol No e 
a = L mh Gu Oarsine 
Write for literature Les ooher te direct 
nie ad, 





EDITOR & PUBLISHER for February 11, 1950 


SALES 
3 West Market Street 
tiki, North Carolina 


COMPLETE 
NEWSPAPER PLANT 


COMPOSING ROOM 
7—Model 31 Li 
4— “ 32 — 
2a “ 33 " 
a a 
(Serial numbers of the above 
machines are over 58,000) 


Over 50 Fonts New Mats: 
Coronas, Excelsiors, 
Vogues, Spartans, Bodonis, 
Gothics,—all in series 


LUDLOW and 4 Cabinets (80 
fonts) of New Modern Type 
Faces 


ELROD, Model F, electric, 17 
Molds 


32 Form Tables and Chases. 


5 Modern Saws, Steel Make-u 
Tables, Proof Presses, Gal- 


ley Cabinets, and other 
composing room equip- 
ment. 

PRESS ROOM 


HOE Octuple Press 
32 straight—64 collect run 
New Steel Cylinders & 


Gears, Double Folder— 
22 3/4" cut-off. 
STEREO 


Complete Curved and Flat 
Stereotype Equipment, in- 
cluding: Stahi Former— 
Radial Router — Heavy 
Duty Mat Roller—etc. 


OFFICE 

Complete Modern Office 
Equipment, consisting of 75 
Desks, Chairs, 44 File Cab- 
inets, 35 Typewriters, Cal- 
culators, Adding Machines, 
Graphotypes, Addresso- 
graphs, 2 Air Conditioners, 
etc. 


MOST MODERN NEWSPAPER 
MECHANICAL 
PLANT EVER OFFERED 


Write! — Wire | — Phone! 


BEN SHULMAN 
ASSOCIATES 
500 Fifth Avenue 


New York 18, New York 
BRyant 9-1132 





24-PAGE HOE WEB PRESS 


2 plates wide, three units of eight 
pages, 23 9/16" sheet cut, AC mo- 
tors, complete stereotype equipment. 


THOMAS W. HALL CO., INC. 
120 W. 42 Street—New York City 


GOSS 45-0 Hea’ —- petz Mat Roller, 
AC Motor, locat bama. 
— Dry - Router AO motor, lo- 
t 
Hoe Light Dy Duy. ‘45 ey for dou- 
motor, wi 
GEORGE. 0. OXFORD, Boise, Idaho 








TYPES, MODELS A & © 
Intertype, meter OG, 42 em 
Michie and “Duplex Piatbed 


‘OR' MACHINE WORKS 
Marshall & Jefferson 
rracihia, Pennsylvania 





WHEN you want ares Molde Ate 
je arts field—AL! 
thtag | a the graph e pipers Tree 


remember 

Shooter, New Haven, 

=—_————— 
NEWSPAPER PRESS ENGINEERS 


LOYAL S. DIXON CO. 
NEWSPAPER PRESS ERECTORS 








¥ ——~- r 4 Gecnietions 
jationwide 
738 N. Victory Bivd., Burbank, Calif. 


NISTS—Dismantling, moving, 





MACHINI 

assembling, ae newspaper plants. 
Repairs, maintenance, ce nation- 
wide. 


"LORENZ PRINTERS 


MACHINISTS COMPANY 
3626 — 31 mien Long ions Island “oy 1, N.Y. 


STillwell 
MASON-MOORE-TRACY, Inc. 
Printing Press Engineers 
Machinists and Movers 
Web, Offset, Flat-Bed Experts 
We will move, emet or repair presses 


N yor. 8, B. Y- 
. New Yor 
28 Eest_th Bt, 41740 


APER wae allied a og; 
ment, dismantled, moved, erected, 
and Fm 


service. 
W. J. ‘CASEY TRUCKING 
& RIGGING CO.., Inc. 
oe SS ‘Bt, ,Brogkiga 17 
E. P. WALLMAN AND COMPANY 











Ele 
eR 
x 
efl3 





Bought and Sol 
Erecting and Rebuilding 
arch Street 
— = Milinois 


=o 
MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT WANTED 
LINOTY ES ODS 


'S—ELRO 
D. C. vARMSTRONG & CO. 
817 N. Broad 8t., Phils. 7, Pa. 


WANTED TQ BUY—ROTARY PRESS, 
16 pages or’more, 3 wide; 
condition: Give 
on ion. © 
1 . m. 8. add 

available, Breeton Siar, lee 
bethton, Tennessee. 

FLATBED AND ROTARY 
PRESSES. Any make. Mat rollers. All 
kinds of stereotype equipment. Line 
type and Intertype ma siechines. 

















RiCHARDSON-SOVDE! CO., INC. 
508—4th Ly 
<4 eapolis, 








Press witth (two pages 
wide). 1836 printing diameter, 
21% inch cut-off or for seme. 
Give fall detai prices. Box 1042, 


Editor & Publisher. 





MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT WANTED 
WANTED IMMED 
HP. Slip IATELY one 90 


Induction Motor 1160 
R.P.M. also one 10 H.P. Slip Ring 
Induction Motor 1160 R.P.M. Wire, 
phone or write J. D. MeQoy, INDE: 
PENDENT PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Anderson, South Carolina. 
a be gg ann LUDLOW 
good mene ts ; 
inden Fairfield, Iow: Tle 
Get more for your i 








Daily 








CORRESPONDENTS AND 
REPRESENTATIVES 
EUROPE—MIDDLE _EAST—Foreign 
in Europe, 
leaving - for 








— st recommendations, 
ris, then’ Palestine 
where will represent major radio 
network. Wants additional assign- 
ments. Box 5061, Editor & Publisher. 





HELP WANTED—ADVERTISING 





e elias 
We have a long list of Purchasers in 
our files. Send us your li 


CROSS FILES 
211 Marion Bldg. 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 


WANTED TO BUY—TWELVE used 
chases suitable for use with 2 to 1 
ge grees yaa 10 tur 
es. ust n first class dition. 
The Geneva Free Press, Geneva, ©. - 
WANTED TO BUY: Single or doubl 
TiS out “st Sitti aS | 

cut-o! ri etails. 

. 5045, Editor & Publisher. 








= pref ous *Gox-0” “Type Model A 


24 A. Brose, preferably with Stereo- 
type equipme 
e need my Dresses i di 





ADVERTISING MAN on new_ west 
Kentucky daily and Sunday. Prefer 
college graduate under 35 years. Must 
be man of ideas with Iayout and sell- 
ing experience. Opportunity for good 
man. Evening Journal, Glasgow, Ky. 


ADVERTISING a gg 
aggressive man, good 
a who can sell planned, "aaver- 








tis’ ac- 
counts. ‘Opportunity for . Sal- 

bonu: Ms Wrte fol) ctails i oy first 
letter to “Gasper Tribune Herald, Cas- 
per, Wyoming. 





HELP WANTED—ADVERTISING 





EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY | , 
FOR ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 


Prosperous western daily has open- 
ing for advertising director who has 
had experience in managing adver- 
tising department. Should have ex- 
perience in promotion, develop- 
ment of new accounts witha knowl- 
edge of merchandising. Excellent 
future with liberal starting salary. 
Write detailed qualifications to Box 
5097, Editor & Publisher. 





gan experienced road Savertio- 
ing 
weak’ publication. Modest draw against 








ADVERTISING SOLICITOR with suf- 
ficient experience and ability to quick- 
ly learn to ‘‘dummy’’ the paper. 
Medium-sized daily in Massachusetts. 
Give age, experience and salary ex- 
poses. Box 5028, Editor & "Tab. 
is 





Marshall & Jefferson Sts. 
Philadelphia 22, Pennsylvania 
WANTED TO Wy 5 Single or — 
Hoe or Goss folder, 21% or 21% 
Cut-off. Box No. 5046, Editor & Pub- 

lisher. 

GOOD USED ROTARY newspaper 
press. Give price,’ location, detailed 
description, when available, etc. No 


brokers. Box 5092, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 








NEWSPAPER PRESS 
12 or 16 page—color attachment pre- 
ferred—with stereotype equipment. 
Urgent—needed immediately. Box 
5103. Editor & Publisher. 





WANTED 
COMPLETE 
== NEWSPAPER PLANTS 
“ NEWSPAPER PRESSES 
Flatbed and Rotary 
BEN SHULMAN ASSOCIATES, INC. 


500 Fifth Ave., New York Cit: 
BRyant 9-1132 / 





Pony Autoplate, Ourved router, Mat 
roller, Sta M Mat Dryer, Cutler-Ham- | © 
mer paper conveyor, 8,500 Ib. metal pot, 
Chases. Box 5013, Editor & Publisher. 


finn PLANS THAT SPUR 
ANT AD VOLUME 


New book the Howard Parish 
Service simplifies your Liege re of 
developing an incentive pay n 
spur production of your cain’ 
staff. Gives history of incentive pro- 








grams on 27 newspapers in all circu- 
meer ie preeype plus ane ideas used 
on 8 


ADVERTISING AND PROMOTION 
MAN wanted. Experienced spplica- 
sions of most importance. Please state 
salary, former employers, and experi- 
ance. This is your opportunity if you 
have the ability to promote. Address 
Box 4970, Editor & Publisher. 


ae cae ADVERTISING SALES- 

ng man to sell Classified 
por Néncreiea Display advertising on 
large wee eres paper. in competi- 
tive mar’ pplicant must possess 
definite aelfing: ability oo ae some 
knowledge of copy and | “he Per. 
osition with exce font ‘oppor- 
tunity for advancement for a man 
who can produce. Give full informa- 
tion as to age, marital status, previ- 
ous newspaper experience and salary 
desired. Box 5106, Editor & Publisher. 


DISPLAY ADVERTISING SAL&£S- 
MAN, small Ohio daily. Sober, de- 
pendable, able to make selling lay- 
outs and build new accounts. Plenty 
of leg work. Start $55 plus bonus on 
increases. Interview. Complete de- 
tails to Box 5074, Editor & Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED ADVERTISING 
SALESMAN for Western Pennsylvania 
Daily. Position offers excellent oppor- 
en! for the right man. Good salary 

th bonus. Applicant should be be- 
nie 85 and 45 years of age. Sub- 
mit complete resume of qualifications 
in first a —— Box 5040, Edi- 
tor & Publis! 


EXPERIENCED DISPLAY 
SALESMAN WANTED 











Newspaper of thirty thousand circu- 
lation in one of the most p 


State age and "give last five to ten 
ears’ resumé of activity. Box 5026, 
ditor & Publisher. 


HELP WANTED—EDITORIAL 


OPENING FOR right man, 28 to 82, 
as assistant editor of midwest farm 
magaszine. 5 a 


nal Agha 
a perehe & 
~y a drashicn loneetiite “@ m 


<— 3 Ly i of ap, 

Prefer man with least five years 

newspaper experion lk, Some Ja 

Give full personal data in firs 

and if possible, some samples = pour 
writing. Box 4927, Editor b- 

lisher. 

SPORTS and desk man, small daily, 

midwest. Good opening for 











SITUATIONS WANTED— 
a 


ADVERTISING 
PUBLIO RELATIONS 


LIOITY 
ears in h punting, publishing, ad- 
versed creati 


ing. ive 
= ting for bg copy, feature articles, 
promotions. Retained now by major 
public utility. Seeking permanent po- 
sition with 
looking for go-getter with Sa 
ability. Am 38, married, will c 

$8,000 ‘if good future. P. ©. Bor 
41, Winter Park, Florida. 


MANAGING EDITOR - GENERAL 
MANAGER, financially successful but 
unhappy in another gy seeks re- 
turn to powapaper. Ze , married, 
two children. Voluntarily _ ed as 
editgr-publisher of suce daily 
ear ago to establish another business. 
inimum compensation $7,500. 
information and references will be Me 
vided by letter or in personal inter- 
view. Box 5057, Editor & Publisher. 


SITUATIONS WANTED— 
ADVERTISING 














ADVERTISING DIRECTOR—Adjust 
to your problems. Train staff, promote 
National, create advertisers. ‘Wide ex- 


perience, mature, temperate, loyal, 
——— Box 5064, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 





ADVERTISING MANAGER, 17 years 
experience on but two papers, age 87. 
Excellent production and staff training 
record in highly competitive field. Now 

taff o on morning daily 
12,000 circulation. Sound reason for 
desiring ~eamacte Box 5038, Editor & 
Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED MANAGER—18 years 
top flight experience in all phases 
small medium and metropolitan = 








stable young man who a6eks perma 

nency. Interview. Box 5023, Editor 
& Publisher. 

TWO combination reporter-photog- 
raphers needed at once in Southwest. 
Minimum three years experience re- 
quired. Starting af a $70 weekly. 
Quick availability preferred. Box 
5044, Editor & Publisher. 





lies. sales 

ord gained throug’ h. good idess, 
planned selling, promeiion and staff 
training. Age 37. Box 5081, Editor & 
Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED MANA( Age 44, 
Phoroue employed, Tes change. 
i ype ly experienced i in_all phases 











YOUNG WOMAN to edit county news 
page and assist women’s page editor. 
Must have college education, at lea: 
year’s experience, and good personali- 
ty. Send complete information in 
first letter. Merced Sun-Star, Merced, 
alif, 

WANTED: EXPERIENOED editor- 
reporter-writer to head up local news 
bureau for radio ‘station located in 
New York State. Send full informa- 
tion including qualifications, and sal- 
ary required to Box 5077, Editor & 
Publisher. 





mall daily 
I . , Best record and references. 
Available at once. Box 4971, Editor 
& Publisher. 


DISPLAY .- advertising man, age 25, 
with over 2 years experience, A.B. 
Journalism, seeks job on large or me- 
ium size daily. Box 5086, Editor & 
Publisher. 


ENERGETIO pepe, Senior Staff 








Member of epiey Advertisi ot 
daily Ss res t as Adver- 
tising r or msultant. 


ears acperenea in all phases of field. 
2 years old. ih ge record. Sou 





HELP WANTED—MECHANICAL 





P : Weekly newspaper, oon 
lication and erage aod Bag experi 





Pp 
eities in North-Central area has per- 
manent position open on local display 
staff for a man who is capable of 
advising and handling the copy of 
the largest accounts. Sell vourself 
oe letter. Box 5009, Editor & 





our ion ts without cost. Limited 
quantity available at $10.50 a copy 
to non-subscribers in cities where we 
have no client. rite for "ged copy 

ls of the 
Ad Service that Makes You 


More Money. 
OWARD PARISH 
Classified Advertising = 
Daily News aan, Miami 82, Fila. 








FEATURES 
VIVID syndicated feature stories to 
delight. your ee years’ writ- 
ing exverience——from Dickinson, 
Argyle, Rochester (th New York. 








GOOD salary plus bonus and commis- 
sion for retail salesman, combination 
daily and Sunday paper in excellent 
market., Prefer young man now em- 
‘ployed. Write all details Box 5067, 
Editor & Publisher. 


PERMANENT position for experienced 
advertising salesman for leading 
daily. Prefer man now work- 
ing on daily in Western States. Job 
requires man who has the ability to 
handle large accounts and prepare 
better than average copy and 1 
outs. Write Box 5036, Editor & Pub- 
lisher, giving pa pg work history. 
hoagie status and reason for wanting 
oe 








———— AND 

REPR 'ATIVES 
FREE rE York City assign- 
ments. Business and personal. Refer- 
ences. Bex 4996. Editor & Publisher. 








FREE-LANOE ‘feature weiter avail- 
able ‘for assignments in Chicago. How- 
ard Leviton, 3142 Grove, Berwyn, II. 
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WE HAVE permanent job with good 
prospects for promotion, for compe- 
tent man who can write and sell retail 


ence in lay: and mark- 
up of copy, and follow. ,*—* eo pre 
duction, customer contact. 
Westchester Plant. Lng EE mere | 
nity. Only _thorou d 
ae apply. Box “oa, Baitor & Pub- 
isher. 


HELP WANTED—MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED: Experienced Oirculation 
Manager, Advertising Salesman, Busi- 
ness Manager, Newsmen.-. Send full 
Aetails salary expected first ers 
Permanent. A. B, Robinson, P. 
Box 809, Jackson, Tennessee. 


LITERARY AGENCY SERVICE 
NEWSPAPERMEN’S AGENOY. Arti- 


cles, Books, Fiction, tay marketed. 
Bertha Klausner, 180 E. 40 St., N.Y. 











je your advertising 
a ‘‘shot in the are Make me an 
offer. Box 4922, Editor & Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED ADVERTISING 
MANAGER and SALES—Proven rec- 
ord on weekly and semi-weekly, cir- 
culation 7,500. 24, married, vet, Jour- 
nalism grad—car-—Ava‘ able at once 
thru sale of organization. Fir es: Ohio, 
- east and south. A. Andreaus, 

o The Fredericksens, Ringwood, IIL 


ReraiL NATIONAL MANAGER 
7 years retail (25,006). Plus 6 years 
in national advertising rep firm. 
Knows ere = and Mid- 
west advertisers married, col- 
lege. Box 5039, ‘zaitor & Publisher. 
SECRETARY, promotion man. 
ture, educated, personable. Advertis- 
ing ‘selling experience. Part/full time. 
70 Seventh Ave., Room 10, New York 
City. 











SITUATIONS WANTED— 
CARTOONISTS 





SITUATIONS WANTED— 


ADMINISTRATIVE 
MANAGING EDITOR, 85, fine recor _record 
small city, thorough! 


EXPERIENCED in editorial and 8) 

cartoons, retouching and layouts. it 

combine with what have you. 

liams, 45 Graylock Terrace, Pittaseld, 
ass. 





metropolitan, nationa magazines, 
seeks change, chance for administra- 








are @ square peg, why stay ih a round 
hole? Reply to Box 5078, in care of 





Editor & Publisher. 





advertising in small city daily field. tive Ly ay with daily. West or 
Real opportunity for am. | South. ‘Box 6. Editor & Publisher. 
bitious to bilit awe. -TEOUTTY. E 

and assure his = ‘eaar If you | Managing. news. city editor midwest 


cr ge goa 0,000 circulation. ‘ar- 





vied, top ee? Box 


5094, 
waiter” % Publis her. 





CARTOONIST, 9 years experience. 
Desire position as editorial cartoonist 
or comic strip artist. Samples sent op 
coguant. Box 4980, Editor & Pub- 
inher. 


MY finished cartoons drawn to your 














1.00, F. Ounningham, 
Brookide Ra 1 burg, Obie. 
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erience. 
rtoonist 
sent on 
Pub- 
fo your 
ingham, 
Ohi 
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SITUATIONS WANTED— 
CARTOONISTS 
CARTOONIST—comic strip experi- 


. Versatile with pn and brush. 
Good lettering. Willing assist or 
ghost strip. Box 5101, Peed & Pub. 
lisher. 

CARTOONIST, Disney experi 
anxious to work with busy syndicate 
comic-strip artist. Box 5104, tor 
& Publisher. 


SITUATIONS WANTED— 
CIRCULATION 


EDUCATION plus experience. Pres- 
ently circulation manager small daily. 
Experienced in directing carriers, rur- 
al en er mail, circulation 











promotion. eas, but cost 
conscious. Used to carrying a full 
load. College graduate, combined 
business an tag rage curricula. 


Married, age 26. my ex- 
perience fits pl Rac WF mang ”~ but talent 
and ability point in many other di- 
rections, too. ‘ast a creative 
thinker. Can go anyplace in 

Will consider any valid opportunity. 
All replies confidential. Box 5102 
Editor & Publisher. 


SITUATIONS WANTED— 
CORRESPONDENTS 


JOHN. D. gg Drawer 1566e, 
Chattanooga 1, Tenn. Ph: 88-1546W. 
Travels Southern "States regularly. 
POLITICS, economic, general. 15 
years experience. Served leading 
Southwestern daily in Mexico 8 years 

Would return. Now managing editor 
small city daily in Texas, good job, 
but want to get back into reporting. 
$100. Box 5073, Editor & Publisher. 


SITUATIONS WANTED—EDITORIAL 


ASKS New York City job. Top eda- 
cation; 34 year reporter. Box 5093, 
Editor & Publisher. 

A TOP-DRAWER reporter, 
man six years dailies, 
Clean, hard-hitting, copy. College 
graduate, 27, married. Go anywhere 
for good offer. Walter Berkov, 1300 
Cochran Rd., Pittsburgh 16, Pa. 




















rewrite- 
wire service. 


SITUATIONS WANTED—EDITORIAL 


B.A, Journalism, 23, seeks position on 
daily. Salary secondary. Box 6089, 
Editor & Publisher. 


CALIFORNIA Spe ge now in 








cone , married, “iS years ex- 
ri —s ——- . » 
COMING HOME 


U.S. WIRE SERVICE BUREAU CHIEF 
in Europe 1945-49, also large 
radio and magazine writing 
experience, seeks responsible 
editorial post April or May 
Ist. Top-flight references. 
Age 38, married; veteran. 

Box 4929, Editor & Publisher. 





COPY READER—18 years metropoli- 
i. dailies. Box wor Editor & Pub- 
isher. 


SITUATIONS WANTED—EDITORIAL 





SITUATIONS WANTED—EDITORIAL 





GIRL REPORTER with four 
wire service and two years pu 
experience wants job on metropolitan 
daily or wire service on any- 


ears 
ty 


SPORTS-NEWS 


Experience—N. Y. Times, 1 year, spe- 


dent (reference 
ee 


cial sports corres 











wants start, anyplace. . Box 


anything, 
4968, Editor & Publisher. 
NEWS tama dailies years on metropol- 








itam and . Box 4984, Edi- 
tor & Pubilsher. 

ence, » 60,000» dally_Nows, Sport 
ence, a lows, 
Copydesk, rewrite, maki mak avelinnte lable 
now, —- Bex | 020, Editor 
& Publish 

10 years aiteials Metropolitan daily, 


20 years public administration, for- 
eign affairs, public relations. Lan 
York City area preferred. Box 5105, 
Editor & Publisher. 


PRESENTLY EDITOR, national live- 





COPYREADER, 15 years on telegraph 
desk of oe daily, _— = 
universal ts chance 

news judgment; Boot. world an pom 
tional background ; 


affairs Te- 
porter; able r ew »* ~? 5, pen Box 5075, Editor 
._2__ 2 2, _ es PERSONABLE, energetic college se- 
bentley T bce have a nior, N. Y. U., journalism maior: 
regular an ial back 


stock p Four years experi- 
ence this field. Complete makeup, fea- 
ture writing, adwriting. Job is blind 
alley. Seek trade journal or farm pa- 
per work with future. Famil = 








theatrical reviews during three A... 
on city staff of one of largest and 
best-known dailies. Oollege graduate. 
Box 4966, Editor & Publisher. 


DYNAMIC REPORTER 

Just released by Uncle. All beats, 

digger and fast re-write. 35. New 

England lcm = gr experience. Go 
ing for action. Guy 








Livingston, 137 Sutherland Rd., 
Brookline 46, Mass. 
EDITOR 

With 25-year record as able adminis- 
toate, forceful wr ites lember 
ASNE. In Who’s Who. ive finest 
references profedsionai a integ- 
rity, civic activities. Pref: he West. 


Box 5055, Editor & Publis? 
EDITOR. im renee better dailies. De- 








a ae AMBITIOUS, AVAIL- 


tile, personable. Busi- 


ness experience. — now. Box 








AMBITIOUS journalist, 83 years news- 


paper, publicity experience, seeks job, 
in or within commuting geet an- 
hattan. ournalism; 5. 
Elizabeth Geyer, 421 W. 121 St. New 
York City 





ALERT, ambitious reporter desires 
position on paper 25,000 circulation 
or higher. Single. 25, veteran, MA 
Missouri 1950. Willing to consider 
public relations and/or travel. Salary 
secondary to oppo rtunity. Will go 
ywhere. Available mid-February. 
nk N. Pierce, 107 Thompson, New 
Concord, Ohio. 
ALL-AROUND reporter, 
lege grad, hard worker, 
ill go arenes 
tunity 8 Ay icself; 





young, col- 
can drive. 

proper oppor- 
nial Vast. 





Box 5 Editor & Publi 
ALL- AROUND Pease 20 
years experience, nine years with 


wire services. Excellent feature writ- 
er. Best references. After many years 
in metropolitan areas would like to 
return to small town, preferably in 
West or midwest. Box 5079, Editor & 





Publisher. 

} AVAILABLE. Newsman with 3 years 
feneral news, sports, and one year 
Army public relations experience. Col- 
lege graduate. Married. 26. Good 
references. Box 5066, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 





AVAILABLE. gees cy newsman, 
5 years newspa etic news and 
a ‘ay " bos ge My 

. eek a) lity allen; 0 in 
New York, Jersey. agin Il travel; 
like hard om procs A modest, rea- 
mune salary. Box 4948, Editor & 

er. 


journalism, 24, veteran. | 4961, Editor & Publish 
er hnowks ge of magazine work, | EMPLOYEE MAGAZINE” editor, col- 
public relations. Som ege years in charge two 
New York City daily. Box 5072, Edi- | successful puuuicarieeds 15 years 
tor & Publisher. newspaper —  photogra’ her. 


Health A-1. 58 ars old, an 
spologies for it. ratte preferred. 





Hall, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
phone 85408. 
EXECUTIVE EDITOR 
Considered one of the 


best executive and manag- 
ing editors in the business, 
Recognized nationally for 
outstanding record. De- 
sires connection where he 
can use experience and 
ability to best advantage. 
Thorough background, sev- 
en-day operation in Metro- 
politan area. Replies con- 
fidential. Box 5069, Editor 
& Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED ‘photographer- -report- 
er seeks more experience medium- 
— daily. Box 5076. Editor & Pub- 
isher. 








GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS. Sea- 
soned reporter has covered one of the 
larger State Houses, legislatures, cam- 
paigns, and national conventions for 
daily. Now employed. Seeks state or 
national beat on paper with sense of 
political and governmental news re- 
sponsibility to readers. Family man 
under 40. College major in economics. 
Start as low as $150 a week on right 
publication. Box 5084 Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 





A. IN ‘Journalism; February '50. 
24-year-old -veteran seeks reporting 











GIRL reporter. June °49 B.A. with 
two years part-time radio and New 





experience on —_ daily. Box 5018, 
Editor & Publisher. 










Vork City dailv experience. Box 5098, 





teresting “work; salary secondary. Box 
5090, Editor & Publisher 

RECENT B.A. with limited experience 
wants to work his way up on Eastern 
daily. Salary ae = to Box 
5088. Editor & Publis! 

REPORTING - PHOTOGRAPHY or 
desk work on newspaper in smal] or 
medium-size city sought by trade pa- 
per assistant editor, veteran, 27, sin- 
gle, available immediately. Box 5100, 
Editor & Publisher. 








feature 


— in country. B.S. in Journalism, | from editor); N. 
2%. ‘ambitious, able, attractive. |} year, college sports corres: 
Box 4973, Editor & Publisher. P.M., 2 years, oe ine: br BS: 
MISSOURI Grad 80—Vet Want editorial 7 State salary. 
ews Major, Some Ph Box 5099, Editor & Publisher. 


SPORTS EDITOR-COLUMNIST 
Versatile, capable. Six years as sports 
at, rim, 
m: 
Emplo; ved, 
083, Editor 





sportscaster. Veteran, 
lege. References, 
desire —e Box 
Publisher. 
TEN MILLION WORDS oe as free 
lance writer- 


Wi 
irate wgs, au’ Geo cee 
tails seat on request. Box 49654, Edi- 








VIRGINIAN, 23, small-town daily ex- 
perience, sports to editorial writing, 
—= B.A., civil engineering 
-; also radio, news et IC™ 
ks rti 
Sei Box 5087, Cnitor & Publisher. 
WRITER-SALESMAN—Seeks editori- 
al or public relations job. Presently 
in school and working part-time in 


uate. Prefer locating near Boston or 
New York, but am open to ny offer. 
Box 5063, Editor & Publis 


YOUNG woman wants copy —— or 
reporting on medium to large daily. 
A.B. and one semester graduate wor 
Two years experience on small daily. 
Box 5070, Editor & Publisher. 
YOUNG college graduate, 25, single 
with year’s experience on small daily 
seeks reporting = in middle-large 
daily. Is now employed. Prefer East. 
Box 5012, Editor & Publisher. 





REPORTER, photographer, 
writer wants meaty job p) 
on growing graphic Y weakly in north- 
east or southwest. Oreative opportu- 
ag for future - Iggy moe <3 as gel 


5021, Editor & Publisher. 

REPORTER-EDITOR — Three years 

daily experience since college wants 

elty” beat, one desk - West, South- 

west or in vat lus class. Box 
tor ee 





SITUATIONS WANTED— 
MECHANICAL 





COMPOSING ROOM EXEOUTIVE 
(Unica) — ee know-how and 
t money-sa' 
results, Bor 4052, Editor & Publisher. 
ENGRAVING | ‘FOREMAN, 3 a 











REPORTER—Male, single, 29, 6 years 
gy oy =. dai if press serv- 
ice, Arm: ponden he travel. 
Son 5033, Editor 2 & Publish 
REPORTER—General cee fea- 
ture writing. desk, 3 years experience. 
Box 5001. Editor & Publisher. 


EPORTER since 1931, editor since 
Tose veteran, now managing editor 
of substantial weekly—wants bigger 
opportunity. itted o for trade 
journalism. Family man. Box 4937, 
Editor & Publisher. 


REWRITE man now in 6th year top 
New York City paper wants job in 
Box 5017, Editor 











Los Angeles area. 

& Publishe: 
ROVING COURT REPORTER 

For details of important trials any- 





5043, Usher aches, cost 
change. knows all bran 
RTER, i and can deliver quality on 
Columbia ‘Gaduate “hagliah alan magnesium or zinc, proven executive, 
major with honors. ngle. Seeks | small plant no objection. Will buy 
start. Will re-locate. Available im- | home if permanent. Midwest or south- 
oe Box 5042, Editor & Pub- | west preferred. Box 5107, Editor & 
Publisher. 





MEOHANIOAL Engineer, recently ex« 
perienced in publishing plant ares 
and constrestion, familiar ~ yo o = 
hanical procedures, wants 0 . 
nection. Box 4976, Editor & Pub. 
lisher. 





NEWSPAPER PRESSMAN 

25 years —— and an 
1 ex ence er. 

pa — 5085. Editor & Publisher, 
PRESSROOM FOREMAN A 2 ope 
ence and background, socks position 
daily newspaper. has 
jence. cel- 





Mies Indiana. 


SKILLED ENGRAVER. 
PHOTOGRAPHE! ol 
Excellent reference 
Box 5071, Editor & Publisher 


—————— 
SITUATIONS WANTED—PROMOTION 








where in U. College graduate. 

one year Harvard Law School. 3% 

years general assignment, large dai- 

lies. .-® a car. Salary $75. 
ill avel expenses. Box 

5081, PEditor 4 & ‘Publi sher. 

SPORTS EDITOR—Experienced. ag- 


gressive sports man, now employed 
seeks responsible position as sports 
editor or desk man. Will supply cop- 
ies of present production. Excellent 





references. Sober. reliable. Write Box 
5080, Editor & Publisher. 
SPORTS editor, naan, athlete. 


University graduate, 28, marr 
child. 


ied, one 
Desires position with perma- 
nency. Will work anywhere. 2% 
years experience. References. Box 
5096, Editor & Publisher. 


SPORTSWRITER and sports editor—% 





RESEARCHER-SALES PROMOTION 
Extensive contact and research with 
national publications over a period of 











years experience on daily paper. Write 





Ya'tor & Publisher. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER for Febriary 11): 1980 


L. M. Zezzo, Locust St.. Girard, Pa. 


5 years. neers are eee a 
hall ition long ho 
34, ion 7a travel. . Box 5065, 
Editor & Publisher. 

SITUATIONS WANTED— 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 
PUBLIO Relations Man, 82, seeks po 
sition, Stanford Universi & 
ears press, ma: ‘rite 
. P.. Wagner, 2011 W..41. Place, Los 

Angeles 87, Galif. 
iy 






THE POWER of the printed 
word! 


Fe has ne effectively 

— = peacetime pro- 

paganda. And during the _ 

courageous liberals behind th 

Soom lines sabotaged the Nazis 

by the effective manipulation of 
low, ‘we learn from a: Vienna 

itch 


the 
fee is employin oo 
new sabotage 
switching words 


sabotage is being p: iced in 
roo! 
newspapers and Communist- 
controlled printing — One 
Communist newspaper recently 
carried the statement: “Soviet 
ens are confined to their 


citiz 
place of residence and a special 
rmit is needed inland 
vel.” That amounts to trea- 
son in an Curtain country. 
If the composing room com- 
missars are not too watchful, = 
couple of alert printers can 
petrate all kinds of lingu stic 
murder by insertion of slugs, 
alteration of words, etc. Any 
ter can tell you a dozen or 
more words that are susceptible 
to leaving out one letter. And 
think what can be done by 
omission of “not” in statements 
= are supposed to be nega- 


ns might seem like great sport 
to us now to conjecture on how 
a few patriots can cross up the 
Communists over there. But it 
might be wise to think of our 
own vulnerability for a minute. 
Typographical errors are cer- 
tainly the exception in our 
newspapers, but we have the 
feeling they are sometimes in- 
tentional rather than accidental. 
We get a raft of them in this 
office submitted for our “Short 
Takes” column. Every now and 
then one of them makes you 
wonder how on earth such an 
error could have occurred and 
what was meant to be said in 
the first place. It looks as if the 
man on the desk wrote in 
a word or a line to give the 
= room a:laugh. The 
the machine appre- 

ciated t so much he didn’t want 


Wi Fm ma a couple of 
years . ow th 
a grudg ipped a line o: 

into the classified e. e 


to change ae 
of 


of almost a full ta’ 





Shop Talk at Thirty 


. By Robert U. Brown 


be too amused over the plight 
of the Communist press 
Hungary. We had better me. 
our own com rooms. It 
could here, too. 

we're on the subject, 


machin 
in no time. x ~~ 
ants there is apt to be a ma- 
crisis. Another opening for 
the potential saboteur. 
However, on the lighter side 


unist there probably isn’t a news- 


paperman alive with experi- 
ence on weeklies or small dailies 
who hasn’t had a page form 

pied on him at deadline. A page 
of boiler plate comes in handy 
at such times—or that old 
standing ad over in the corner. 

Out in 7 last month, 
the weekly Pioche Record had 
it happen on the press. 

The Record lost two pages at 
once. It didn’t bother to reset 
one of them. Maybe it didn't 
have time. It just carried a 
blank page with a_four-inch 
box right in the middle of it 
stating “Explanation for This.” 


“It’s when something happens. 


to a clamp, screw or furniture 
that holds the chases on the 
press bed, causing them to 
loosen when the press is put in 

motion. Something very much 
like an explosion eventuates,” 
the Record said. “The set type 
is hurled from the chases with 
disastrous results. In this case 
the Record loses two pages and 
we are obliged to ask that our 
readers bear with us in just an- 
other one of those things. 

“It’s the sort of thing that 
— printers, editors, and 

ewspaper personnel to land in 
straight jackets,” the ord 
concluded. 

Amen! 

* . a 
IN LAST we —, quot- 
ing part of John S. Knight’s 
“Editor’s Notebook” in which he 
attacked a — of other Flor- 
ida papers, we ed “this 
has the earmarks ae an editorial 
SP ellie tive panei 
V4 ig ors have 

Well, one of them mentioned 
by Mr. Knight has hit back 
without hesitation and the bat- 
tle is on. 

Harry O. Voiler, founder and 
publisher of the new Miami 
Beach Morning Mail, devoted 

rary a gas te, to =~] 
reply 


charging 
SInatvertentiy - ~t e = 
4 Ry ono that has so jong 
ed between e Miami H 
Sig's ‘and the Miami Daily News. 
James Middleton Cox won't like 
that, John. You'll hear from 
pe about it—if you haven't 


tat, Voller said “sure.‘we at- 
They rate —. By thee Rule son, 
or Ruin’ tactics they have made 


Mr. Knight had 
2 laid down the “red plush 


the name of the Miami Com- 
munity a lai stock, a 
thing of the 


tion. 

“We didn’t attack the Greater 
Miami Crime Commission. We 
deplored the tact that an organ- 
which started 


—— with —* 4 
ty 


the 

said the Mail 
of welcome” for Frank 
the gambli: 


but “we deplored the hounding 
of- Costello. We deplore the 
hounding of any man. 

Mr. Knight had charged: “Ac- 
cording to his own columnist, 
Barry Gray, Voiler once served 
three years of a 30-year sen- 
tence for armed robbery. In 
1938 he was charged with the 
theft of Mae West’s jewels but 
the case was dismissed for lack 
of evidence.” 

Mr. Voiler comes right back 
and admits the three-year jail 
term adding: “Sufficient doubt 
as to his guilt led to his re- 
lease in three years. Later, in 
California, he was charged with 
‘conspiracy to commit vagran- 

your lawyers, Mr. 
Knight, if Reve is any such 
charge on the statute books of 
any state in the Union. In the 
Mae West case, Mr. ight, 
Harry Voiler insisted on being 
brought into court. He forced 
the state of California to ad- 
mit it had no case, and that the 
entire matter smelled to High 
Heaven of politics. These are 
matters of record, Mr. = 
Turn your reporters loose—le' 
them am the facts—or are — 
waiting for the St. Louis Post- 
to do your work for 
you?” 

There is more. The editorial 
ends up with “We'll be seeing 
you, John.” 

Looks like there will be more 
fireworks in ead. 


Pacific Northwest 
Group Re-elects Frey 


PorTLAND, Ore.—At its annual 
meeting, Feb. 1 and 2, the Pa- 
cific Northwest Newspape r As- 
sociation voted to increase the 
executive committee from sev- 
en to nine members. 

Committee members elected 
are M. J. 


couver (B. C.) Sun; P. L. Jack- 
son, the Portland Journal; W. H. 
(Ted) Robertson, 
(Wash.) Republic Herald; H. H. 
Cahill, Seattle (Wash.) Times: 

Frank Jenkins, Klamath Falls 
(Ore.) Herald & News; John J. 
Callaghan, Seattle Post-Intelli- 
gencer, and John M. 
_. Jr., Longview (Wash.) 


ne committee re-elected Mr. 
Brey 9 president: 3 =. Cowles, 
— Ra. BY 3 . Cromie, 
resident; Mr. Jack: 
D. Ss. (Ss 
ty) * Haines, secretary. 


McClel- el 
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E&PCALENDAR 


13-14—Inland ; 
Press Asn, Sanual meeting 
01 
nee 16-18 — Texas e. 
= . Gon Hotel, exariana 
Feb. a. 17-10—Cree Te 


pm my oo: 
cored ba, Ors Ag age 

poner, put af Come Se 

of Journalism, H ¥ 

_ Feb. 17-18 — Wyoming 

= convention, Worksng 


8-19 — Mississi 
Adv 


versity of Georgia Campus, 
Athens, Ga. 
‘eb. 23-25—South Caro- 


—— Midwest 
Newspaper “advertising Ex- 
ecutives Assn., meeting, Ho- 
tel President, Kansas City. 

Feb. 26-27 — Institute 
Newspaper Controllers and 
Finance Officers, New Eng- 
land — * ——s Cop- 
ley Plaza, Bosto 

March 6 — Oversess Press 
Club, annual banquet, Wal- 
- Astoria Hotel, New 
York. 

March 4—Northwest Edi- 
tors and Writers Conference, 
Washington State lege, 
Pullman, Washington. 

March 5-7— Advertising 
Managers Bureau, New York 
State Dailies and New Eng- 
land Newspaper Advertising 
Executives Assn., joint meet- 
— Eyck Hotel, Albany, 





Fort Myers Paper 


Starts Negro Page 
Fort Myers, Fla.—The Fort 
Myers News-Press has _ started 
publication of a weekly page 
devoted to news of the local Ne- 


pared by Miss Dorothy Lewter, 
Negro teacher and daughter of 
a Baptist clergyman, under 
supervision of Editor William 
R. Spear. Miss Lewter also is 
the News-Press advertising and 
circulation agent in the Negro 
section. 

The Thursday edition carry- 
ing the Negro page goes only to 


& the Negro readers. 
es 


Lyle Wilson Covers 
Election in England 
Lyle C. Wilson, United Press 
Washington bureau manager, is 
joining European News Man- 
ager R. H. Shackford in Eng- 
land for <a of the British 
ections. Mr. Wilson will write 


pers. 

"hae the elections, Mr. Wil- 
son will go on to France and 

~ a and possibly 


to Ger _ 
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Save 3 ways with 
Duplex-Display matrices 


1 1, savemacazine costs. With cach font of Duplex- 
Display matrices you double the magazine capacity wien 
investing in an extra magazine. Each matrix does the work of 
two. Furthermore, there are fewer magazines to handle and 
store—less floor space is required. 


al y | SAVE TIME. With Duplex-Display matrices the oper- 
ator effects a considerable saving in time because of the 
greater ficxibility of each machine. The two-letter matrices 
put two type faces at the operator’s fingertips instead of one. 


w 3. SAVE MONEY. With Duplex-Display matrices you 
save on the original cost of two separate matrices. By having 
two different characters on one matrix it is no longer neces- 
sary to take time to shift or change magazines when the copy 
indicates a change from one to the other. Thus operating 
costs are reduced. 


le you are seeking ways to cut production costs 
and get more from your investment in Linotype 
matrices, order Duplex-Display faces. All new 
Linotypes can be equipped to cast from Duplex- 
Display matrices at no extra cost. Older ma- 
chines can be quickly adapted to use Linotype 
Duplex-Display matrices. 

Many Linotype faces are available on Du- 
plex-Display matrices in a number of practical 
combinations of weights and sizes which were 
determined by actual composing-room require- 
ments. Call your Linotype representative or 
write us about your own needs. Please state Single-letter light Single-letter heavy Both on one Duplex- 
model and serial number of your Linotype. saan 


« L | N '@] T Y P & LEADERSHIP THROUGH RESEARCH 


‘TRADE MARK 

















MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY, 29 RYERSON ST., BROOKLYN 5, N. Y. 


Linotype Electra, Erbar and Spartan Family 





Printed in U. S. A. 


Constant Editorial Improvement Builds .. . 


EVER-INCREASING CIRCULATION 
FOR THE WASHINGTON DAILY NEWS 


FIGURES: 
ABC YEARLY 


AUDIT 1948 


REPORTS 


Bn lle REA ERR ee ~ 


115,740 
1947 


1946 111,300 
St CURRENT AVERAGE 


ms “VER 123,000 


(scchation of THE WASHINGTON DAILY NEWS lately, ask your Scripps-Howard represen’ e 
is now running at the highest total in NEWS’ tive to point out the improvements which até 
history. This ever-increasing acceptance stems sending NEWS’ circulation up, UP, and UP. ~ 


from constant editorial improvement. In the 
past 12 months, NEws’ editors have redressed 
the entire paper, adding two more news pages 
and a third editorial feature page. In addition, with over 86%* evening home penetration! Y¢ 
there’re more sports, more pictures and dozens need THE NEWS to do a real selling job i 
of bright new features! Washington. 
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Good news, too, for advertisers is that 99 ; 
of NEWS’ circulation is concentrated in the rid 
Washington City and Retail Trading Zong 














